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HE conqueſt of Canada being atchieved, 
nothing now remained to be done in North 
America, except the demolition of the for- 
tifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of Cape 
Breton; for which purpoſe, ſome able engineers 


had been ſent from England with the ſhips com- 


manded by captain Byron, By means of mines 
artfully diſpoſed and well conſtructed, the fortifi- 
cations were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh; the 
glacis were levelled, and the, ditches were filled. 
All the artillery, ammunition, and implements of 
war, were conveyed to Halifax : but the barracks 
were repaired ſo as to accommodate three hundred 


men occaſionally; and the hoſpital, with the Pei- 


vate houſes, were left ſtanding. a 
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ſtine trade 
with the 


French. 


with proviſions and nete 


HISTORY & ENGLAND. 
The French ſtill poſſeſſed upon the continent of 
America, the fertile country lying on each fide of 
the great river Miffidippi, which -diſembogues it- 
ſelf into the Gulph of Florida; and the colony 
was ſo thinly peopled and fo ill provided, that far 
from being formidable, it ſcare could have ſub- 
ſiſted unleſs the Britiſh traders had been baſe and 
treacherous enough to ſupply it from time to time 
aries. The ſame infa- 
mous commerce was carried on with divers French 
tations in the Weſt- Indies; inſomuch that the 
governors of provinces, and commanders of the 
ſquadrons ſtationed in thoſe ſeas, made formal 


complaints of it to the miniſtry *, The tempta- 


* 


tion 


— 


© Copy of Later. from 
cretary Pitt, to the ſeveral 
' Governors and Councils in 
North America, relating tg 
the Flag of Trucs Trad. 


| Whitehall, 23 Aug. 1760. 
' Grnrttemey,” 


The commanders of his 
majeſty's forces and fleets in 


North America and the Weſt. 


Indies, have tranfmitted cer- 
tain and repeated intelli- 
gences, of an illegal and moſt 
pernicious trade cartied on 
by the king's ſubjefts in 
North-America andthe Weſt- 
Indies, as well to the French 
iſlands as to the French ſet - 
dements on the continent in 
America, and particularly to 
the rivers Mobile and Miſſiſ. 


Gppiz by which the euemies, 


Mr. Se- 


to the great reproach and de- 
triment of government, are 
ſupplied with proviſions and 
other neceffaries ; whereby 
they are principally, if not 
alone, enabled to ſuſtain and 


protract this long and expen- 


five war. And it further ap- 
pearing, that large ſums of 
bullion are ſent by the king's 
ſubjeAs to the above places, 
in return whereof commodi- 
ties are taken, which inter- 
fere with the product of the 
Britiſh colonies themſelves, 
in open contempt of the au- 
thority of the mother-coun- 
try, as well as the moſt ma- 
nifeſt prejudice of the manu- 
factures and trade of Great 
Britain, In order, therefore, 
to put the moſt ſpeedy and 
eFeQual ſtop to ſuch flagiti- 


ous practices, ſo utterly ſub- 
| * verſive 


RGE . 
tion of extraordinary profit excited che ati — 


not only to aſſiſt the euemies ot their country, but 


alſo to run all riſques in eluding the vigi 
the legiſlature. The inhabitants of 


of 
artinique 


found a plentiful market of proviſion fiirniſhed by 
the Britiſn ſubjects at the Dutch iNands of Euſtatia 
and Curacoa; and thoſe that were ſettled on the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola were ſupplied in the ſame 
manner, at the Spaniſh ——— of Montes 


Chriſto, 


While the Britiſh commanders . themſelves 1 
by ſea and land, with the moſt laudable ſpirit of 
vigilance and courage, againſt the foreign adverſa - 
ries of their country; the coloniſts of Jamaica ran 
the moſt imminent hazard of being extirpated by 
a domeſtic enemy. wn negro ſlaves of _ iſland, 


8 mt hd. 


a of all laws, and fo 
highly repugnant to the well- 
being of this kingdom : 
{ = is his majeſty's expreſs 
will and pleaſure, that you do 
forthwith make the ſtricteſt 
and moſt diligent enquiry in- 
to the ſtate of this dangerous 
and ignominious trade: and 
that you do uſe every means 
in your power to detect and 
diſcover perſons concerned 
either as principals or acceſ- 
ſaries therein ; and that you 
do take every ſtep authorized 
by law, to bring all ſuch hei- 
nous offenders to the moſt ex 
emplary and condign puniſh- 
ment, And you will, as ſoon 
as may be, and from time to 
time, tranſmit to me, for the 
king's information; full and 


1 


particular tap thepro- 
greſs you ſhallhave madein the 
execution of this his majeſty's 
commands; to the which rhe 
kiag er pects that you pay 
the moſt exact obedience; 
And you are further to uſe 
your utmoſt eudeavours to 
trace out and inveſtigate the 
various artifices and evafions 
by which the dealers in this 


iniquitous intercourſe find 


means to cover their eriminal 
proceedings, and to elude the 
law; in order that from 

lights due and timely confi- 
derations thay be had, what 
farther provifiots may be ne- 
ceſſary, to reſtrain en evil of 


ſuch extenfive and pernicious ” 
conſequences, 
A2 * grown 
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An. 1766. gwwa infolent in the contemplation of their own 


formidable numbers, or by | obſerving the ſupine 
indolence of their maſters, or ſtimulated by that 


appetite for liberty ſo natural to the mind of man, 


began, in the courſe of this year, to entertain 
thoughts of ſhaking off the yoke by means of a 
general inſurrection. Aſſemblies were held and 
plans revolved for this purpoſe. At length they 
concerted a ſcheme for riſing in arms all at once in 
different parts of the iſland, in order to maſſacre 
all the white men, and take poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment. They agreed that this deſign ſhould 


be put in execution immediately after the depar- 


ture of the fleet for Europe: but their plan was 
defeated by their ignorance and impatience. Thoſe 


of the conſpirators that belonged to captain For- 


reſt's eſtate, being impelled by the fumes of in- 
toxication, fell ſuddenly upon the overſeer while 
he ſat at ſupper with ſome friends, and butchered 
the whole company. Being immediately joined 
by ſome of their confederates, they attacked the 
neighbouring plantations, where they repeated the 
ſame barbacicies, and ſeizing all the arms and 
ammunition that fell in their way, began to grow 
formidable to the colony. The governor no 
ſooner received intimation of this diſturbance, than 
he, by proclamation, ſubjected the coloniſts to 
martial law. All other buſineſs was interrupted, 
and every man took to his arms. The regular 
troops, joined by the troop of militia and a con- 
ſiderable number of volunteers, marched from 


Spaniſh Town to St. Mary's, where the inſurrec- 


tion began, and ſxirmiſhed with the inſurgents; 
but as they declined ſtanding any regular engage- 
ment, 
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ment, and truſted chiefly to buſh- fighting, the An. 1760 
governor employed againſt them the free blacks, 
commonly known by the name of the Wild Ne- 
groes, now peaceably ſettled under the protection 
of the government. Theſe auxiliaries, in conſide- 
ration of a price ſet upon the heads of the rebels, 
attacked them in their own way, flew them by 
ſurprize, until their ſtrength was broken, and 
numbers made away with themſelves in deſpair; ſo 
that the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled 
about the beginning of May: but in June it broke 
out again with redoubled fury, and the rebels were 
reinforced to a very conſiderable number. The a 
regular troops and the militia, joined by a body | 
of ſailors, formed a camp under the command of 
colonel Spragge, who ſent out detachments againſt 
the negroes, a good number of whom were killed 
and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains: 

The priſoners being tried, and found guilty of 
rebellion, were put to death by variety of tor- 
tures. Some were hanged; ſome beheaded; ſome 
burned; and ſome fixed alive upon gibbets. One 
of theſe laſt lived eight days and eighteen hours, 
ſuſpended under a vertical ſun, without being re- 
freſhed by one drop of water, or receiving any 
manner of ſuſtenance, 

In order to prevent ſuch inſurrections for the Regula- 
future, the juſtices aſſembled at the ſeſſions of the tions ia 
peace, eſtabliſhed regulations | importing, that no —— 

ne gro- lave ſhould be allowed to quit his plant. 
tion without a white conductor, or a ticket 
leave that every negro playing at any ſort 
game ſhould be ſcourged through the public 
A 4 ſtreets; 
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44.1760. fireetsz that every publican ſuffering ſuch gaming 


in his houſe ſhould forfeit forty ſhillings ; that 
every praprietor ſuffering his negroes to beat a 
drum, blow a horn, ar make any other noiſe in 
kia plantation, ſhould be fined in ten pounds; and 
every overſcer allowing theſe irregularities, ſhould 
pay half that ſum, to be demanded, or diſtraified 
for, by any civil or military officer; that every free 
negro, or mulatto, ſhould wear a blue croſs on his 
right ſhoulder, on pain of impriſonment ; that no 
mulatto, Iadian, of negro, ſhould hawk or ſell 
any thing, except freſh fiſh and milk, on pain of 
being ſcourged; that rum and punch-houſes ſhould 
be but up during divine ſervice on Sundays, 
under the penalty of twenty ſhillings ; and that 
thoſe who had petit licences ſhauld ſhut up their 
houſes on other nights at nine o'clock. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe examples and regulations, a body 
of rebellious negroes ſtill ſubliſted in places that 
were deemed inacceſſible to regular forces, and 
from theſe they made nocturnal irruptions into the 
neareſt plantations, where they ated with all the 
wantonneſs of barbarity : ſo that the people of 
Jamaica were obliged to conduct themſelves with 
the utmoſt vigilance and circumſpection; while 
rear-admiral Holmes, who commanded at ſea, 
took every precaution to ſecure the iſland from 
inſult or invaſion. 

He not only took meaſures for the defence of Ja- 


| maica, but alſo contrived and executed ſchemes for 


annoying the enemy. Having, in the month of 
October, received intelligence that five French 


frigates were equipped at Cape Francois on the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, in order to convoy a fleet of 
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merchant-ſhips to Europe, he ſtationed the ſhips An. 1760, 


under his command, in ſuch a manner as was moſt 
likely to intercept this fleet; and his diſpoſition was 
attended with ſucceſs. The enemy ſailed from the 
cape to the number of eight fail on the ſixteenth, 
and next day they were chaſed by the king's ſhips, 
the Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, which, how- 
ever, made little progreſs, as there was lictle wind, 
and that variable. In the evening, the breeze freſh- 


ened, and about midnight the Boreas came up with 


the Sirenne, commanded by commodore Mac- 
Cartie. They engaged with great vivacity for 
about twenty-five minutes, when the Sirenne ſhot 
a- head, and made the beſt of her way. The Bo- 
reas was ſo damaged in the rigging, that ſhe could 
not cloſe with the enemy again till next day at 
two in the afternoon, when the action was renewed 
off the eaſt end of Cuba, and maintained till forty 
minutes paſt four, when Mr. Mac Cartie ſtruck. 
In the mean time, the Hampſhire and Lively gave 
chace to the other four French frigates, which 


ſteered to the ſouthward with all the ſails they could 


carry, in order to reach the weſt-end of Tortuga, 
and. ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince. On the 
eighteenth the Lively, by the help of her oars, 
came up with the Valeur at half an hour paſt ſeven 


in the morning; and after a hot action that con- 
tinued an hour and an half, compelled the enemy to 


ſubmit. The Hampſhire ſtood after the other three, 


and, about four in the afternoon, ran up be- 2 
tween the duke de Choiſeuil and the prince Ed- 


ward, Theſe he engaged at the ſame time; but 
the firſt, having the advantage of the wind, made 
her retreat into Port au Paix: the other ran a- ſhore 
about two leagues to leeward, and ſtruck her co- 

lours; 


to 
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Exploĩt of 


two lieu- 
tenants in 
the navy. 


Gallant 
behaviour 
of the 
captains 
Obhrien 
and Tay- 
lor in the 
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jours; but, at the approach of the Hampſhire, 
the enemy ſer her on fire, and ſhe blew up. This 
was alſo the fate of the Fleur de Lis, which had 
run into Freſh water-bay, a little farther to lee- 
ward of Port au Prince. Thus, by the prudent 

diſpoſition of admiral Holmes, and the gallantry 
of his three caprains, Norbury, Uvedale, and 
Maitland, two large frigates of the enemy were 
taken, and three deſtroyed. 

© The ſpirit of the officers was happily n 
by an uncommon exertion of courage in the men, 
who chearfully engaged i in the moſt dangerous en- 


terprizes. Immediately after the capture of the 


French frigates, eight of the enemy's privateers 
were deſtroyed or brought into Jamaica. Two of 
theſe, namely the Vainqueur of ten guns, ſixteen 
ſwivels, and ninety men; and the Mackau of ſix 
ſwivels and fifteen men, had run into ſhoal water 
in Cumberland harbour, on the iſland of Cuba. 

The boats of the Trent and Boreas were manned, 
under the direction of the lieutenants, Millar and 
Stuart, who being rowed up to the Vainqueur, 
boarded and took poſſeſſion under a cloſe fire, after 
having ſurmounted many other difficulties. The 
Mackau was taken, without any reſiſtance; then 
the boats proceeded againſt the Gueſpe of eight 
guns and eighty-five men, which lay at anchor tar- 
ther up in the Lagoon; but before they came up, 
the enemy had ſet her on fire, and ſhe was deſtroyed. 
The ſame activity and reſolution diſtinguiſhed 
the captains and officers belonging to the ſquadron 
commanded by Sir James Douglas off the Lee- 
ward iſlands. In the month of September, the 
captains Obrien and Taylor, of the ſhips Temple 


Leewarg And Griffin, being on a * cruile off the iſlands 


lands. 


6 Gra- 
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Granadas, received intelligence that the Virgin, An. 1760. 


formerly a Britiſh ſloop of war, which had been 
taken by the enemy, then lay at anchor, together 


it 


with three privateers, under protection of three 


forts on the iſland, ſailed thither in order to attack 
them; and their enterprize was crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. . After a warm engagement, that laſted ſe · 
veral hours, the enemy's batteries were ſilenced, 
and indeed demoliſhed, and the Engliſh captains 
- took poſſeſſion. of the — prizes. They after - 
wards entered another harbour of that iſland, hav- 
ing firſt demoliſhed another fort; and there they 
lay four days unmoleſted, at the expiration of 
which they carried off three other prizes, In their 
return to Antigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips 
bound to Martinique wich proviſions, and took 
them all without reſiſtance. About the ſame time, 
eight or nine privateers were taken by the ſhips 
which commodore Sir James Douglas employed 
in cruiſing round the iſland of Guadaloupe ; ſo 
that the Britiſh commerce in thoſe ſeas flouriſhed 
under his care and protection. 

In the Eaſt Indies, the Britiſh arms ſtill conti- 
nued to proſper, After the reduction of Arcot, 
the garriſons of Permacoil and Allumparva ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war in the beginning 
of May. The Falmouth obliged the Haarlem, a 
French ſhip from Merguy, to run aſhore to the 
northward of Pondicherry, The important ſettle- 
ment of Carical was reduced by the ſea and land 
forces commanded by rear -· admital Corniſh and 
major Monſon, and the French gatriſon made 
priſoners of war; and colonel Coote formed the 
blockade of Pondicherry by land, while the: hare 
bour was beſet by che Engliſh ſquadron. 


No 


Tranſ- 
actions in 
the Eaſt- 
Indies. 


a 
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As. 1560 U No action of importance was in the courſe of 
Little at- this year atchieved by the naval forces of Great- 
chieve- Britain in the ſeas of Europe. A powerful qua- 
mente in dron ſtill remained in the bay of Quiberon, in or- 


S der to amuſe and employ a body of French fortes 


on that part of the coaſt, and interrupt the navi- 
gation of the enemy; though the principal aim of 
this armament ſeems to have been to watch and 
detain the few French ſhips, which had run into 
the river Villaine, after the defeat of Conflans ; 
an object the importance of which will doubtleſs 
aſtoniſh poſterity. The fleet employed on this ſer- 
vice was alternately commanded by admiral Boſ- 
cawen and Sir Edward Hawke, officers of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, whoſe talents might have been 
ſurely rendered ſubſervient to much greater na- 
tional advantages. All that Mr. Boſcawen could 
do in this circumſcribed ſcene of action was to take 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, 
' which he cauſed to be cultivated and planted with 
vegetables for the uſe of the men infected with 
ſcorbutic diſorders ariſing from ſalt proviſion, ſea 
air, and want of proper exerciſe. In the month 
of September, Sir Edward Hawke, who had by 
this time relieved Mr. Boſcawen, detached the 
gallant lord Howe in the Magnanime, with the 
ſhips prince Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the 
little iſland of Dumet, about three miles in length 
and two in breadth, abounding with freſh water. 
It was defended by a ſmall fort mounted with nine 
cannon, and manned with one company of the res, 
giment of Bourbon, who ſurrendered in a very 
ſhort time after the ſhips had begun the attack. 


By this ſmall conqueſt a conſiderable expence was 


ſaved 
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r carry water for the uſe of the ſquadron. 
Admiral Rodney ſtill maintained his former ſta · 
tion off the eoaſt of Havre de Grace, to obſerve 
what ſhould paſs at the mouth of the Seine. In 
the month of July, while he hovered in this neigh - fel 
bourhood, five large flat-bottomed boats, loaded 
with cannon and ſhot, ſet ſail from Harfleur in the 
middle of the day, with their colours flying, as if 
they had fer the Fngtiſh ſquadron at defiance: for 
the walls of Havre de Grace, and even the adja- 
cent hills, were covered with ſpectators, aſſembled 
to behold the iſſue of this adventure. Having 
reached the river of Caen, they ſtood backwards 
and forwards upon the ſhoals, intending to amuſe 
Mr. Rodney till night, and then proceed under 
cover of the darkneſs. He perceived their drift, 
and gave directions to his ſmall veſſels to be ready, 
that as ſoon as day- light failed they ſhould make 
all the fail they could for the mouth of the river 
Orne, in order to cut off the enemy's retreat, while 
he himſelf ſtood with the larger ſhips to the 
ſteep coaſt of Port Baſſin. The ſcheme ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. The enemy, ſeeing their retreat cut 
off, ran aſhore at Port Paſſin, where the admiral 
deſtroyed them, together with the ſmall fort which 
had been erected for the defence of this harbour. 
Each of thoſe veſſels was one hundred feet in 
length, capable of containing four hundred men 
for a ſhort paſſage. What their deſtination was, 
e cannot pretend to determine: but the French 
had provided a great number of theſe tranſports 
for ten eſcaped into the river Orne leading to Caen; 


ſaved ns nation in the article of tranſports em- 2 
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Admiral 
— 
deſtroys 
ſome * 


— 
of France, 


and in conſequence of this diſaſter one hundred 


were 
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An. 1760. were unloaded and ſent up again to Rouen. This 


Prepara- 
tions tor 
a ſecret 
expedi- 
tion. 


was not all the damage that the enemy ſuſtained 


on this part of the coaſt. In the — No- 
vember, captain Oury of the Acteon chaſed a 


large privateer, and drove her on ſhore between 
Cape Barfleur and La Hogue, where ſhe periſhed. 


The cucters belonging to Mr. Rodney's ſquadron 
ſcoured the coaſt towards Dieppe, where a conſide- 


rable fiſhery was carried on, and where they took 
or deſtroyed near forty veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
then. Though the Engliſh navy ſuffered nothing 
from the French during this period, it ſuſtained 


ſome damage from the weather. The Conqueror, 
a new ſhip of the line, was loſt in the channel on the 
iſland of St. Nicholas; but the crew and cannon 


were ſaved. The Lyme of twenty guns foundered 
in the Cattegate in Norway, and fifty of the men 
periſhed; and, in the Weſt Indies, a tender belong- 
ing to the Dublin, commanded by commodore Sir 
James Douglas, was loſt in a gale of wind, with an 
hundred choſen mariners, 

Of the domeſtic tranſactions 4 Rag to che v war, 
the moſt conſiderable was the equipment of a pow- 
erſul armament deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition. 
A numerous body of forces was aſſembled, and a 
great number of tranſports collected at Portſ- 
mouth. Generals were nominated to the com- 
mand of this enterprize. The troops were actu- 
ally embarked with a great train of artillery; and 
the eyes of the whole nation were attentively fixed 
upon this armament, which could not have been 
prepared without incurring a prodigious expence. 


Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, the whole 


ſummer was ſpent in idleneſs and inaction; and in 
| | the 
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the latter end of the ſeaſon the undertaking was An, 1766, 


laid aſide. The peaple did not fail to clamour, 


againſt the inactivity of the ſummer, and com- 
plain, that notwithſtanding the immenſe ſublidies, 


granted for the proſecution of the war, no ſt 

of importance was ſtruck in Europe for the advan. 
tage of Great Britain; but that het treaſure was, 
laviſhed upon fruitleſs parade, or a,G—n alliance, 
ſtill more pernicious. It muſt be owned, indeed, 
that no new attempt was made to annoy the enemy. 
on Britiſh principles; for the ſurrender of Mane: 
real was the natural conſequenceof the ſteps which 


had been taken, and of the meaſures concerted in 


the courſe of the preceding year. It will be al- 
lowed, we apprehend, that the expence incurred by 
the armament at Portſmouth, and the body of 


troops there detained, would have been ſufficient, _ - 


if properly applied, to reduce the iſland of Mau- 
ritius on the coaſt of Africa, Martinique in the 
Weſt- Indies, or Minorca i in the Mediterranean, and 
all theſe three were objects of importance. But, 
in all probability, the deſign of the armament was 
either to intimidate the French into propoſals of 
peace, or to make a diviſion from the Rhine by 
alarming the coaſt of Bretagne, or to throw over 
a body of troops into Flanders to effect a junction 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, who, at 
the head of twenty thouſand men, had made an ir- 
ruption as far as the Lower Rhine, and even croſ- 
fed that river: but he miſcatried in the execution 
of his deſign. 6 
In the midſt of theſe OW ſome regard was 
| payed to the improvements of natural knowledge 
The Royal Society having made application to the 
| king, 


15, 


Aftrono- 
mers ſent 
to the 
Eaſt-In- 
dies. 
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An-1760. king, repreſenting that there would be a tranſit of 
Venus over the difk of the fun, on the ſixth day of 
June; and that there was reaſon to hope the paral- 
lax of that planet might be more accurately deter- 
mined by making proper obſervations of this phæ - 
Nomenon, at the iſland of St. Helena, near thecoaft 
of Africa, and at Bencoolen in the Eaft Indies; his 
majeſty geanted a ſum of money to defray the ex- 
pence of ſending able aftronomers to theſe two 
places, and ordered a ſhip of war to be equipped 
for their conveyance. Accordingly Mr. Nevil 
Maſkelyne, and Mr. Robert Waddington were 
appointed to make the obſervations at St. Helena; 
and Mr. Charles Maſon and Mr. Jeremiah Dixon 
undertook the voyage to Bencoolen on the iſland 
of Sumatra ?. 
The incredible drains Stats} the war, pro- 
duced ſo little effect in lowering the ſpirits of the 
people and diminiſhing the appearance of national 
wealth, that ſcarce any thing was ſeen but uniater- 
rupted ſcenes of gaiety and diverſion through the 
whole kingdom. Nay, luxury ſeemed to advance 
with more gigantic ftrides, and every part of the 
metropolis reſounded with mirth and minſtrel- 
ſy, riot and extravagance. In the month of Octo- 
ber the attention of the public was engaged by ſome 
intereſting circumſtances that attended the death of 
one miſs Bell, an unfortunate young creature of a 
good family, who had renounced her father's houſe, 
ln the deginning "of kingdom of Great , Britaio, 
April, the king granted to and of earl of the kingdom 
His grandſon prince Edward of Ireland, by the names, 
Auguſtus, and to the heirs ſtiles, and titles of duke of 


male of his royal highneſs, York and Albany, and of 
the dignitics of duke of the earl of Ulſter, 
and 


GEORGE PTE 
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ſtitute. She died at a lodging houſe in Marybone, 
having declared on her death - bed, to àn officer 
of her acquaintance, who viſſted her from a mo- 
tive of humanity, that ſhe had received her deaths 
wound at a bagnio from a certain young gentle- 
man, who ſeemed to habe mangled her out of 
meer wantonbeſs of brutality. Sbe not only per- 
ſiſted in repeating this declaration before divers 
perſons; but conjured the officer to ſee juſtice done 
upon the villain, who treated ber ſo inhumanly. 


» 


** 


Her complaint was corroborated by the aſſeuera· 


tion of her on maid and attendant, who bore 
witneſs to her being wounded in two different 
places. Theſe circumſtances made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the gentleman, that he applied to 
a juſtice of the peace, and obtained an order for 
taking up bet body after ſhe? was buried, that 
it might be ſubjected to the cognizance of the 
coroner and his inqueſt; it accordingly underwent 
an examination, and was re- interred, after the jury 
had given their verdict, that ſhe died of à hatural 
death. The officer, who, though in attendance, 
had not been examined, was not ſatisfied with this 
deeifion; and reſolved to promote à further en- 
quiry: he wrote to the young "woman's" father, 


25 gell as to the perſon accuſed, who had retired” 


into the country, and declared, that he would ſub- 
mit himſelf to a fair trial, that his charactet might 
be vindicated to the ſatisfaction of the public; 
accordingly, when the father commenced ũ pro · 
ſecution, he ſurtendered himſelf before five juſ- 
tices'of the peace in Weſtminſter, who, wth, 
examined a great number of witneſſes, were 
Numb. 31. B opinion, 


18 


2 opinion, that the warrant ſbould be difchergede 


1761. 


1 wauld be little reaſon 
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As a pamphlet, containing an account of the death: 
of miſs Bell, had been publiſhed, and without; 
doubt given a bad impreſſion of this gentleman, 
he proſecuted the officer-in the King's Beach far 
having publiſhed a libel againſt him but the in- 
formation was ſet aſide, and the judge ordeted the 
proſecutor to be tried at the Old Baily for murder. 
He was brought to the ber of chat cribunab in. 
the menth of February, and, after a 
acquitted. By patt of the evidence — 
there was reaſon to believe the unfortunate de- 
ceaſed was actually delicious, when ſhe made the 
to the oſſicer: the nurſe: contradicted 

the evidence of that gentleman: the ſervants of the 
bagnio declared, that no wounds bad been given 
at the time; when the tragedy. was ſuppdſed to be. 
acted: the apothecary, who attended ber in her 
laſt momenta, affirmed; that the waunds could not 
be the eauſe uf her death, but actually preſerved 
her from dying of a mortification ; and the phy- 
ſician gave it as his opinion, that the ſuppoſed 
wounds were no other than abſceſſes, formed by 
an effort of nature to relieve: jitſolf. Had they 


to ſuppoſe they were the immediate cauſe of her 
death, as, vo conſiderable veſſel had been hurt, 
nor any of the bowels. injuxed ; but, that the in · 
fliction of ſuch wounds, co-operating: with other 
circumſtances of barbarity, blows, ſtripes, and 
bruiſes, might, in a body incenſed with rage, 
and inflamed with intoxication, produce a — | 
that would terminate. in death, is a poſſibihty to 
which every judicious 3 lubtenbes 

and, 


2 


— 
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Ind, in that caſe,” he Who inflied the wounds and An. 1755. 
bruiſes,” who arouſed the reſentment, and promoted 
che intoxication, of the decetfed, cannot jniſtiy be 
pronovticed innocent ef her death. The pe 
however, accuſed of mifs Belts murder, _ 
yultred' on the Fulteſt evidence, aa 1 

Extept tit counttles that were a@tually " Eartb- 
dcenes of wur, ud political? revolutio or Giſtür. gester in 
dance eted rhe general tranqulhity). Syria, 
indeed, telt all the — ogy oA g 
which began on che rhintieth day of per 
the neighboorhood of Tripoli.” 2 great pulttiber 
of Houſes were overthrown” at Seyde, and Hun 
people buried unter the rulng. It was felt throiigh 
a ſpare of ten thouſand ſquare leagues, compre- 
Hending the mountains of Libands, and And v4 
bifus; with an infinte number 6f villages, att 
were redòced to heaps of rubbiſh. "Af Nec ot 
Ptolemais, the ſea overwhelmed. its banks and 
poured fries chb ſtreets ; rhiough eight febtabove ©." 
the level or the” water, The city of Saphex s 
intirely deſtroped, 'the Nan rover of its ih- 

actes tied. At Damaſcus all the 1 1 55 
u, and fix" thouſand peo | 
= lives. The thocks' Maths" _— 
till the twenty-Afth day of November, 
were rene with redoubled havock; Wo. 7 el 
trembled with the moſt dreadful convulffops, and 
the greater part of Tripoli was deſtroy yed. "Palbec 
was entirely ruined, and this was the ls af ak any 
other towns and caſtles; fo that the people, who 
eſcaped the ruins, were obliged to ſojourn in the 
open fields, and all Syria was thteatened with the 

3 2 vengeance 
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vengeance of heaven. Such , a dangerous fer- 
ment. aroſe at that a revolution was 


apprebended. Mustapha, the preſent .empergr, 


had no ſons; but his brother Bajazet, whoſe life 
he had ſpared, contrary to the maxims of Turkiſh 
policy, produced a ſon by one of the women. A 
whom he was indulged. in In his 

circumſtance which arouſed the jealouſy, of the 
emperor to ſuch a degree, that he refalved to. diſ- 
patch his brother. The. great officers of the Porte 


| oppoſed this deſigg, which, was ſa diſagrecable zo 


the people, that an inſurrection, enſued. . Several 
Turks. and. Armenians, taking it for granted that 
a 1 5 Was, 1 hand, N ee 

ties of grain 
F whe T7 A Th ART og See he San 
ſembled the troops, quieted. the in 
dered the engroſſots of corn to be el. — 


in 2. little time, NS, ee 
eſtabliſhed. 82815 Wet 
Notwichſtanding the e proſpect "of « a. rupture. in 
Italy, no new en intemug the, tranquility 
which the ſouthern parts of Europe e BOW 


king of Spain, how x dollicited by, the 


» Lhe 


branch of the houſe of: bon, to, engage in the 


War, as. its ally, IT interpoſe 1 in any other 


way, "than as a mediator 1 the courts, of 
London and Verlailles. He ſent the. count de 
Fuentes, a nobleman of high rank and character, 
in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary to the king 
of Great Britain, in order to offer his good offices 


for effeQting a peace; and the Conde, after having 


confetred with the Engliſh miniſtry, made an ex- 


curſion to Paris; but his propoſal with reſpect to 
a ceſſa- 


ien i ! : 
n ef hoſtilities, if in reality ſuch a pro- An. w | 


was ever made, did not meet with a cordial 
reception. Other differences ſubliſting between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, he found 
no difficulty in compromifing. His Catholic ma- 
jeſty perüſted in the execution of a plan — 2 
worthy of a" patriot king. In the firſt place, he 
ſpared no pains and application to make himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of his King- 
dot. He remitted to his people all they owed the 
crown, amounting to threeſcore millions of reals: he 
demanded an exact account of his father's debts, 
that they might be diſcharged with the utmoſt 
punctuality: an order was ſent to the tteaſury, 


that ten millions of reals ſhould be annually ap- 


for this purpoſe, until the whole ſhould 


be liquidated; and, to the firſt year's payment, he 
added fifty millions, to be divided equally among 


the; legal claimants. He took meaſures for the 
vigorous execution of the laws againfl offenders; 


encouraged induſtry ; protected commerce; and 
felt the exquiſite pleaſure of being beloved as the 
father of his people. To give importance” to his 


crown, and extend his influence among the powers 
of Europe, he equipped à powerful ſquadron of 
ſhips at Carthagena,: and is ſaid to have declared 
his intention to employ them "againſt Algiers,” 


ſhould the Dey tefuls torcleaſe the ſaves of the” 


niſh nation. 


8 © 
Ry 


Portugal — Rin ae the ſhotk öf | Aﬀins of 
the late conſpitacy, which was quelled in * 


kingdom. The pope's nuncio was not only for. 
bid the court, but even ſent under a ſtrong 
* frontiers: an indignity 'which inducett . 


B 3 pontiff 
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45.1760. pontiff to order the Portugueſe miniſter at Rome, 
do evacuate the ecclelialtical dominions, In de 
mean time, another em of | Jeſuits; ua 
ſent from Liſbon to Civita Vecchia i; yet the, ex+ 
pulſion of rheſe fathers did not reſtore the inter- 
nal peace of Portugal, or put an end to the pras· 
tice of plotting : fot, even ſince theit departuta. 
ſame perſons of rank have been. either committed 
to cloſe. priſon, or exiled from the kingdom. 
The Jeſuits were not more fortunate in Ameriea 
for in the month of October, in the foregoing 
year; an obſtinate battle wag. fought between the 
united forces of Spain and Portugal, and the In- 
dians of Paraguay, who were under the dami- 
nion of the Jeſuits: victory at length declared in 
favour of the two crowns: ſo that the vanquiſhed 
were obliged to capitulate, and lay down their 
arms,. As the court of Portugal had made re- 
monſtrances to the Britiſh miniſtry againſt the 
proceedings of the Engliſh ſquadron under admiral 
Baſcawen, which had 3 and deſtroyed: ſome 
French ſhips under the Portugueſe fort in the bay 
of Lagos, his Britannie majeſty thought proper 
to ſend the earl of Kinnoul, as ambaſſador e. 
traordinary, tg Liſbon, where that nobleman made 
ſuch excuſes. for the inſult of the Engliſh admiral. 
as entirely removed all miſunderſtanding between. 
the two crowns; and could not fail of being 
agreeable to the Portugueſe monarch, thus re- 
ſpected, ſoothed, and deprevated by a mighty na- 
tion in the very zenith of power and proſperity. On 
the ſixth of June, being the birth - day of the king 
of Portugal, the marriage of his brother, Den 
"ON with the * of Brazil, * 


in 
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in the chapel of the palace where the king re- Au. 7 
fides, to the univerſal joy of the people, as this 
match will prevent all diſpuces with refpe& to 
the ſucceſſion. The nuptials were announced 
to the pubic by the diſcharge of cannon, and 
celebrated . 8 99-6 and all ts of 
rejoicing. 3 
— which dicks 3 A Tur- 
nean, had like to have drawn the indignation of ROY 
the Ottoman Porte on the knights of the order of ine car. 
Malta. A large Turkiſh ſhip of the like, mount · ried into + 
ed with ſixty- eight braſs cannon, having on board Malta. 
a complement of ſeven hundred men, beſides 
ſeventy Chriſtian - ſlaves, under the immediate 
command of che Turkiſh admiral, had, in com- 
pany with two frigates, ſive gallies, and other 
ſmaller veſſels, ſailed in June from the Dardanells, 
cruiſed along the coaits of Smyrna, Scio, and 
. Trio, and at length anchored in the channel of 
Stangie, where the admiral with four hundred 
went on ſhore, on the nineteenth day of 
September: the Chriſtian ſlaves, ſeizing this op- 
portunity, armed themſelves with knives, and fell 
upon the three hundred that remained with ſuch 
fury and effect, that a great number of the Turks 
were inſtantly Qain : many leaped overboard into : 
the ſea, where they periſhed; and the reſt ſued 
for mercy. The Chriſtians, having thus ſecured 
poſſeſſion of the ſhip, hoiſted ſail, and bore away 
for Malta; which, though chaſed. by the two 
frigates, and « Raguſan ſhip, they reached by 
crouding all their canvas; and brought their prize 
' ſafe into the harbour of Volette, admidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people. The order of Malta, 
| B 4 as 


Patriot 


ſchemes 


of the 


king of 


Den- 


mark. 
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as & recompence for this ſingle act of bravery and 


reſolution, aſſigned to the captors the whole pro- 
perty of the ſhip and ſlaves, together with all the 
effects on board, including à ſum of money, 
which the Turkiſn commander had collected by 
contribution, amounting to à million and an 
half of florins. The Grand Signor was ſo enraged 
at this event, that he diſgtaced his admiral, and 
threatened to take vengeance on the order of Mal- 
ta, for having detained 2 — . 
the capture. nat Aal 

With reſpect to the diſdutes abich had ſo long 
embroiled the Northern parts of Europe, the 
neutral powers ſeemed as averſe as ever to a 
participation. The king of Denmark continued 
to perfect thoſe plans, which he had wiſely form- 
ed for increaſing the wealth, and promoting the 
happineſs of his ſubjects; nor did be neglect any 
opportunity of improving natural knowledge, for 
the benefit of mankind in general. He employed 
men of ability, at his own expence, to travel into 
foreign countries, and collect the moſt curious 
productions for the advancement of natural hiſto- 
ry: he encouraged the liberal and mechanic arts 
at home, by munificent rewards and peculiar 
protection: he invited above a thouſand foreigners | 
from Germany to become his ſubjeRs, and ſettle 
in certain diſtricts of Jutland, which had laia 
waſte above three centuries; and they forthwith 
began to build villages, and cultivate the lands, 


in the dioceſes of Wibourg,” Arhous, and Ripen: 


their travelling expences from Altena to their 


new ſettlement were defrayed by the king, who, 
-moreover, nord. tem until the produce of 


the 
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the lands could afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence;,, An. 156 


He likewiſe beſtowed upon each coloniſt a houſe, 


2 barn, and ſtable, with a certain number of horſes 


and cattle. Finally, this generous patriot having 
viſited-theſe. new ſubjects, who received him with 


unſpeakable emotions of joy and affect ion, he 


ordered a conſiderable fam. of money to be diſtri- 
buted among them, as an additional mark of 
his favour. Such conduct in a prince cannot fail 
to ſecure the warmeſt returns of loyalty and at- 

tachment in his people ; and the execution of 


ſuch laudable ſchemes will endear We ae 


contemplation of poſterity. . -, 
The Dutch, as uſual, — in N 
every. branch of commerce «without being divert- 


ed to leſs profitable ſchemes of ſtate policy, by the 


inſinuations of France, or the remonſtrances of 

Great Britain. The violation of the peace by their 
ſubjects in Bengal was no ſooner known by the 
court of London, than orders were ſent to gene- 
ral York, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, 


to demand an explanation. He accordingly, 


preſented a memoral to the States-General, ſigni- 
fying, chat their High Mightineſſes muſt, doubt- 
leſs, be greatly aſtoniſhed to hear, by the public 
papers, of the irregularities committed by their 
ſubjects in the Eaſt - Indies; but, that they would 
de much mote amazed on peruſing the piece an- 
nexed to his memorial, containing a minute ac- 
count; ſpecified with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, 
of the irregular conduct obſerved by the Durch, 
towards the Britiſh ſubjects in the river of Bengal, 
at a time, when the factors and traders of Hol- 


land enjoyed all che [weets of peace, and all the 
advantages 
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07s advantages of unmoleſted commerce ; at a time, 
when his Britannie majeſty, from his great re» 
gard to their High Mightigeſes, carefully avoid- 
ed giving the leaſt umbrage to the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces; He obſerved, that the king 
Wis Gvereign was deeply affected by theſe ourra- 
geous doings,” and miſchievous debgns of the 
Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, whoſe aim was to deſ- 
troy the Britiſh ſettlements in that country; an 
aim that would have been accompliſhed,” had not 

the king's victorious arms brought them to rea- 
fon, and obliged them to ſue for an accommoda- 
tion, He told them his majeſty would willingly 
delieve their High Mightineſſes had given no order 
for proceeding to ſuch extremities, and that the 
ditectors of their India company had no ſhare in 
te tranfaction: nevertheleſs he (the ambaſſador) 
was ordered to demand fignal ſatis faction, in che 
name of the king his maſter; that all who ſhould 
be found to have ſhared in the offence ſo mani · 
feftly tending to the deſtruction of the Engliſh 
ſettlements in that country, ſhould be exemplarity 
puniſhed ; and that their High Mightineſſes hould 
confirm the ſtipulations agreed upon, immediate · 

ly after the action, by the directors of the reſpec- 
tive companies; in conſideration of which agree- 
ment, the Dutch ſhips were reſtored, after their 
commanders acknowledged their fault, in owning 
themſelves the aggreſſors. To this remonſtrance 
the States-General replied, that nothing of what 
was laid to the charge of their ſubjects had yet 
reached their knowledge; but, they requeſted his 
Britannic majeſty to ſuſpend his judgment, until 
he ſhould be made — acquainted with the 
grounds 


on GR 
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grounds of thoſe difpvtes and they promiſed he An. 176 


ſhould have reaſon to be ſativfied with the enem- 
puniſhment that would be inflicted upon all 
ho ſhould be found concerned in — 20 
peace between ie two nations e 

The war in Germany ſtill — — 
fury, and the mutual rancour of the contending 
parties ſeemed to derive freſh force from their mu- 
tual diſappointments; at leaſt, the houſe of Au- 
ſtria ſeemed (till implacable and -obſtinately: bent 
upon terminating the war with the deſtruction of 
the Pruſſian monach. Her allies however ſeemed 
leſs actuated by the ſpirit of revenge... The French 
king had ſuſtaĩned ſo much damage and diſgrace in 
the courſe of the war, that his reſaurces failed; and 
his finances fell into diſotder; he could no longer 
afford the ſubſidies he had promiſed» to different 
powers; while his ſubjects clamoured aloud at the bur- 
den of impoſitions, the ruin of trade, and the repeated 
diſhonour intailed upon the arms of France. The 
czarina's zeal for the alliance was evidently cooled 
by the irregulay and defective payments of the ſub - 
ſidies ſhe had ſtipulated. Perhaps ſhe was diſap- 


pointed in her hope of conqueſt, and chagrined to 


ſee her armies retire from Germany at the approach 
of every winter; and the Britiſh miniſtry did not 
fail to exert all their influence to detach het from 
the confederacy in which ſhe had embarked. Swe - 
den ſtill languiſhed in an effe Qual parade of boſti- 
lities againſt the houſe of Brandenburg ; but the. 


* In the month E "March the prioce 'of Orange, and 


tbe States of Holland and the prince of Naffau-Weil- 


Weſt Fzieſland baving, after bourg, the. nuptials were ſo- 
warm debates, agreed to the lemnized at the Hague, with 
propoſed match between the great Wk ary 
I Orale. ſiſter to | 
French 


State of 
the pow- 
ers at wat. 
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Death of 
the land- 
grave of 
Heſſe- 
Caſtle. 
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French Intereſt began to loſe ground in the diet of 
that cingdom.· The king of Pruſſia, "howſbever: - 
exhauſted. in the article of men, berrayed no ſymp- 
tom of apprehenſion, and made no advance towards 
a pacification with his adverſaries. He had employ®! 


ect the winter in reeruiting his armies by every ex—- 
piedient his fertile genius could deviſe ; in levying 
Contributions to reinforce the vaſt ſubſidy he re- 


ceived from England, in filling magazines, and 
making every preparation for a vigorous campaign. 
In Weſtphalia, the ſame foreſight and activity were 
exerted by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, who in 
the beginning of ſummer found himſelf at the head 
of a-very numerous army, payed by Great Britain, 


and ſtrengthened: Hy and . thouſand — 


national troops. 

No alteration in the- terms * this Ultdice was 
produced by the death of William landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, who breathed his laſt, in an advanced 
age; on the twenty- eighth day of January at Rin- 
telen upon the Weſer. He was ſucceeded in the 
landgravite by his ſon Frederick, whoſe conſort, 
che princeſs Mary, daughter to che king of Great 
Britain, now, in quality of governeſs of her chil- 
dren, aſſumed the regency and adminiſtration 
cf the county of Hanau-Murzenberg, by virtue 
of the ſettlement made in the life-time of her father 
in-law, and confirmed by her huſband. She had 
for ſome years been ſeparated from him, and re- 
ded with his father, at whoſe deceaſe ſhe retired, 
with her children, to the city of Zell. The pre- 
ſent landgrave, who lived at Magdebourg as vice- 
governor under the king of Proffia, no ſooner 
learned the news of his father's death, than he ſent. 


an intimation of it to that prince and the king of 
Great 
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Steat Britain, declating ati chef ſame timgaithat 2— 
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predeceſſar - 3408 er 6 eee 
advances topards a pehcr, which bad heen Offers 
Bade in, che Hüssedieg wear by the-kings of Eng. "2% bY 
land and Pruſſia, in the declaration publiſhed at powers 
the Hague by prince Lewis of Brunſwic, ſeembd of a peace 
to infuſe in neutral powers a good opinion of their . 
moderation. Mie. have already ſeen that the king — 
of Spain offered his -beſt offices in quality of me- | 
diator. When a copgrels was propoſed, the States- 
General made an offer of Breda, as a place proper 
for the negociation. The king of Great Britain, 
by the mouth of his ambaſſador, thanked their 
High. Mightigeſſes for the ſincete deſire they ex- 
preſſed to put an end to the ravnges of war, which 
had extended deſolation over this face of Eurbpe : 
he readily cloſed with their gracious offer, and in 
. conſequence of his. high regard and invariable 
| friendſhip for their. High Mighrineſſes, wiſhed. ear · 
neſtly, that it. might be acceptable. to che. ocher 
powers at war. The French king n his 
ſentiments nearty to the ſame” pu "His" ath- 
baſſador declared,” That his moſt riſtian 
was highly ſenlble of. the offer they had made of 
Breda for holding the congreſs;” that, in ordet to 
give freſh” proof of his ſincere delire to encreale 
the good harmony that ſubliſted, bay him and 
the States · General, he accepted their offer with 
pleaſure; but as he could take ng ſtep without the 
concurrence of his high allies, he was obliged to 
wait for their anſwer, which could. höt fail to be fa⸗- 
vourable, if nothing remained to be ſettled" but 


the place for holding the congrels, King Scagiſlavs 
8 having 
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ever, he declined; — ps. 
ated for all Ihe powers intereſted in the great work 
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As far back as the twenty · fifth day of December, 
the duke de Broglio having eufſled in his detach- 
ments, attempted to ſurpriſe the allied army by a 
forced march to K lein lin neaʒ but finding them pre- 
pared to give him a warm reteption, nothing but 
ee enſued, "and he retired to 
quarters. On the twenty-ninth colon 
at the head of the Hanoverian hunters, fell in wich 
à detachment of the enemy, conſtſting of four hun- 
dred men, under the command of count Muret. 
Theſe he attacked with ſuch vigour, that the count 
was made priſoner, and all his party either Killed 


or taken, except two and twenty, who eſcaped. 


On the third day of January the marquis d de: —.— 


OI — 


majeſty: their majeſties, the 
empreſs-queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia ; the empreſs 
of all the Ruſſias ; and the 
moſt Chriſtian king, are diſ- 
poſed to agree to the ap- 
pointing the congreſs pro- 
poſed. Zut as by virtue of 
their treaties they cannot en- 
ter into any engagement re- 
lating to peace, but in con- 
junction with their allies, it 


will be neceſſary, in order 
that they may be enabled to 


n themſelves ene 


Ine 


en that ſudiekt, that t thre, 
Itennic. and. Prufian;/\mar 
jeſties ſnould previouſly; be 
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and took a ſmall detachment of che allies who were 
there poſted. At the ſame time the marquis Dau- 
vet made himſelf maſter of Dillemburg, the. g- 
riſon of the allied troops being obligec to retire in- 
to the caſtle, where they were cloſe beſieged. 
Prince Ferdinand no ſoonet underſtood their ſitua- 
tion, than he began his march with a ſtrong detach- 
ment for their relief, on the ſeventh day of the 
month, when he attacked and totally defeated the 
beſiegers, took ſeven hundred priſoners, including 
forty officers, with ſeven pair of colours and two 
pieces of cannon. i Oa that very day, the Highlan-- 
ders, under major Keith, ſupported by the huſſars 
of Luckner, who commanded. the whole detach⸗ 
ment, attacked the village of Eybach. where Beau- 
fremoat's regiment of dragoons was poſted on the 
_ fide of Dillemburg, and routed them with great 
daughter. The greater part of the regiment was 
killed, and many priſoners were taken, together 
with two hundred horſes, and all their baggage. 
The Highlanders diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this 
occaſion, by their intrepidity, which was the more 
remarkable, as they were no other than raw re- 
cruits juſt arrived from their own country, and al- 
together unacquainted with diſcipline. On the 
eighth day of January Mr. de St. Germain ad- 
vanced on the left of the allies, with the grenadiers. 
of the French army,. ſupported by eight battalions | 
and a body of dragoons : but he was encountered 
by the duke of Holſtein, at the head of a ſtrong - 
detachment, in the neighbourhood of Erſdorff, who, 
by dint of a furious cannonade, re him to re- 
treat with precipitation. 4 * 
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The he- 
reditary 
prince of 
Bruaſwic 
joins the 
allied ar- 
my. 
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After this attempt che French parties diſappeared, 
and their army retired into inter- quarters in and 
about Frankfort on the Maine ; while prince Fer · 
dinand quartered the allies at Caffe}, Paderborn, 
Munſter, and Oſuabrug, this laſt place being al- 
lotted to the Britiſn troops, as being the neareft 
to Embden, where the teinforcements from Bri- 


tain were to be landed.” In the beginning of Fe- 


Exactions 
by the 
French in 
Weſtpha- 
Ha. 


galled, he de 


bruary, the hereditary prinee of Branſwick, wnh the 
detachment of the allied army under his command, 
began his march from Chemnitz in Saxony for 
Weſtphalia, where he ſafely arrived, - after having 
afſiſted at a long conference in Hamelen, with hiv 
father the reigning duke; his uncle prince Ferdi- 
nand, and ome principa members of he wy 


of Hanover. 


The French nene evarinuay: to ſend out de- 
tachments to beat up the quarters of the allies, and 
lay their towns under contributions. In the begin- 
ning of March, the marquis de Blaiſel marched at 
the head of two thouſand four hundred men from 
Gieſſen, where he comii , to Marpurg, forced 
the gates'of the townganEompelled the garriſon 
of the allies to take in the caſtle. As he 
could not pretend idertake the ſiege of the 
fortreſs, by the ii ick he was exceedingly 
f the town a contribution of 
hd florins; and carried ſome of 
g with him as hoſtages for the 
payment of this impoſition. He afterwards ap- 
peared at Hombourg, Alsfeldt, and Hartzberg, 
the frontier poſts of che allies, but did not think 
proper. to attack either, becauſe he perceived that 
meaſures were taken for his reception. The French, 
7 0 — . With 


one hundred th 
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with all their boaſted policeneſ and ARSE 
ſometimes found as brutal and rapacious as the 
moſt barbarous enemy. On pretence of taking 
umbrage at the town of Hanau-Munrzenberg, for 
having, without their permiffion, acktowledged 
the regency of the landgravate of Heſſe-Caffel, 
they, in the month of F ebruary, ordered the magi- 
ſtrates of that place to pay, within the term of 
twenty-four hours, the ſum nfl ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres, on pain of being ſubgected to 
plunder. This order was fighified by the prince 
de Robecq ; to whom the magiſtrates repreſented 
the impoſſibility of raiſing ſuch a ſum, as the coun- 
try was totally exhauſted, and their credit abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed, in conſequence of their inability 
to pay the intereſt of the capitals negociated in the 
courſe of the preceding year. He ſtill infiſting 
their finding the money before night, they 

to pay eighty thouſand florins, which they 

raiſed with the utmoſt difficulty, and begged the 
payment of the reſt might be poſtponed for a few 
weeks; but their requeſt was rejected with dif. 
dain. The garriſon was reinforced by o batta- 
Hons, and four ſquadrons diſperſed in E princi- 
pal ſquares and markets in the city, and the gates 
were ſhut. They even planted cannon in the 
ſtreet, and tarred matches were fixed to many 
houſes, in order to intimidiate the inhabitants. 


Theſe expedients proving ineffectual, detachmencs 
F grenaltielyGittere2 che ate WF thi principal 


* 
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An. 1780. 


magiſtrates and merchants, from wird they re- 


moved all their beſt effects to the town-hall, where 
they were kept in depoſit, until they were redeemed 
with all the money that could poffibly be raiſed. This 

C 2 ex- 
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An. 1760. exaction, ſo little to the honour of a civilized na- 


Skirmiſh 
to the ad- 
vantage 
of the al- 
lies at 
Vacha. 


the grand armies were juſt in motion to begin the 


Situation 
of the 

French 
armies. 


Ratiſbon was agreeable to the inſtructions of his 


Fulda, and actually carried off hoſtages from that 


- cantonments which the allies had on the Werra. 


de Broglio were augmented to one hundred thou- 
_ ſand; while the count de St. Germain commanded 
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tion, the French miniſter declared to the diet at 


moſt chriſtian majeſty. S 

By way of retaliation for the crucky practiſed at 
Hanau, a detachment of the allied army, under ge- 
neral Luckner, was ſent to raiſe contributions in 


city; but retired before a ſtrong body of the enemy, 
who took poſſeſſion of the place. From hence the 
French marched, in their turn, to plunder the 
towns of Hirchfeldt and Vacha. Accordingly 
they appeared at Vacha, ſituated on the frontiers 
of Heſſe, and forming the head of the chain of 


This place was attacked with ſuch vigour, that co- 
lonel Freytag, who commanded the poſt, was 
obliged to abandon the town ; but he maintained 
himſelf on a riſing · ground in the neighbourhood, 
where he amuſed the enemy, until two battalions 
of grenadiers came to his aſſiſtance. Thus rein- 
forced, he purſued the French for three leagues, 
and drors them with a conſiderable loſs from Giſſa, 
where they had reſolved to fix their quarters. Theſe 
ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of May, when 


campaign. = 
By this time the forces under the marechal duke 


a ſeparate army on the Rhine, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand, men, aſſembled from the quargers of Duſ- _ 
ſeldorp, Cologn, Cleves, and Weſel. This ſe, _ 
cond — was intended to divide the allied army. 

which, 


Seren 37. 
ich, by ſoch 4 diviſion, would be conſiderably An.1566: 
weakened; and the French court threatened to 

form a third army, under the prince de Soubiſe 3 

but this did not appear.. The duke de Broglio 
was in fuch high favour with the French miniſtry 
at this junctute, that he was promoted over the 
heads of many old generals, who now demanded 
and obtained their diſmiſſion; and every ſtep was 
taken to render the campaign glorious to this ad- 
mired commander: but, notwithſtanding all their 
care, and his own exertion, he found it impoſſible 
to take the field eatly in the ſeaſon, from want of 
forage for his cavalry. While his quarters were 
eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, his troops were plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſion from the 
Upper Rhine; but this convenience depended 
upon his being maſter of the courſe of the river: 
but he could not move from this poſition without 
forfeiting the advantage, and providing magazines 
for the uſe of his forces, ſo that he was obliged to 
lie inactive until he could have the * of 
green forage in his march. _ 

The ſame inconveniencies operated more power- The al- 
fully on the fide of prince Ferdinand, who, being lied army 
in an exhauſted country, was obliged to fall back 34 
as far as Paderborn, and draw his ſupplies from W 
Hamburg and Bremen on the Elbe and the Weſer. 
By this time, however, he had received à rein- . 
forcement of Britiſh troops from Embden, under 
the direction of major · general Griffia ; and before 
the end of the campaign the forces of that nation 
in Germany were augmented. to five and twenty 
9 a greater number than had ſerved at 

C 3 one 
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Ao. 1760, 7 time upon the continent for two centuries. 
he 


Exploit of 


colonel 


Luckner 


at Butz- 


bach. 


allied army marched from the cantonments 
on the fifth day of May, and proceeded by the way 
of Paderborn to Fritzlar, where, on the twentieth, 


they encamped : but part of the troops left in the 


biſhopric of Munſter, under general Sporcken, 


were ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make 
head againſt the French corps commanded by the 
count de St, Germain. . 

General Imhoff was ſent with a 1 to 
Kirchayn on the Orme; and general Gilſoe, with 
another corps, advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Hirchfeld on the Fulda, The former of theſe 
having ordered colonel Luckner to ſcour the coun- 
try with a body of huſſars, that officer, on the 
ewenty-fourth day of May, fell in with a French 
patrole, which gave the alarm at Butzbach, when 
the garriſon of that place, amounting to five hun- 
dred picquets, under general Waldener, fled with 
great precipitation. Being, however, purſued and 
overtaken near a wood, they were routed and diſ- 
perfed, Colonel Luckner, entering Butzbach, 
found a conſiderable quantity of forage, flour, 


| wine, and equipage, belonging to the fugitives, 


What he could not carry off, he diſtributed among 
the poor inhabitants, and returned to general Im- 
hoff's camp at Ameneburg, with above an hundred 
priſonets. This excurſion alarmed the enemy to 
ſuch a degtee, that their whole army was put in 
motion; and the duke de Broglio, in perſon, ad- 
vanced with a large body of troops as far as Freid- 
berg: but underſtanding the allies had not quitted 
their camp at Fritzlar, he returned to F rankfort, 
after 


8 EOQRGE III. 
aſter having cantoned that part of his army in the 
Wetteraw. This alarm was not ſo mortifying as the 
ſeceſſion of the Wirtemberg troops, amounting to 
ten thouſand men, commanded by their duke in 
perſon, who left the French army in diſguſt, and 
returned to his own country. The Imperial army, 
under the prince de Deuxponts, quartered at Bam- 


berg, began their march to Naumberg on the 


twentieth of May; but one of their detachments 
of cavalry having received a check from a body of 
Pruſſians near Lutzen, they fell back; and on the 
ſourth day of June encamped at Lichtenfels upon 
the Maine. The ſmall detachments of the grand 
armies, as well as thoſe belonging to the bodies 
commanded by general Sporcken and the count de 
St. Germain in the neighbourhood of Duſleldorp, 
ſkirmiſhed with various ſucceſs. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwic being detached from the al- 


lied army, with fome battalions of grenadiers and 


two regiments of Engliſh dragoons, advanced to 
the county of Fulda, where he was joined by the 
troops under general Gilſoe, and atchie ved ſome 
inconſiderable exploits, particularly at Hoſenfeldc 
and Zielbach, where: he n and took divers 
parties of the enemy. n 

By the twenty · ‚burth of . Ferdinand 
quitting his ſituation at Feitzlar, marched to Fril- 
lendorf, and encamped on the bills between Zie- 
genheim and Freyſa, general Imhoff commanding 
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to Neu- 
ſtadt. 


at a ſmall diſtance on the right, and the hereditary 


prince, now returned from Fulda, being poſted. on 
the left of the army. la the mean time, the duke 


*. Boni aſſembling e ee 
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An. 71560. and Laubach, advanted to Neuſtadt, where he 


encamped on the twenty. eighth day of the month, 
and at the ſame time occupied a ſtrong poſt at 
Waſſemburg. His intention was to penetrate 
through the country of Heſſe into Hanover, and 
make himſelf intitely · maſter of that electorate. 
With this view he reſolved to effect a junction with 
the count de St. Germain, whom he directed to ad- 
vance towards Brilau and Corbach; while he him: 
ſelf, decamping from Neuſtadt on the eighth day 
of July, advanced by the way of Frankenberg. 
Prince Ferdinand, having received intelligence that 
the count de St. Germain was in motion, began 
his march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth day 


of July reached the heights of Brunau, i in the neigh- 
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reditary 
prince of 
Brunſwic 
worſted 
at Cor- 
boch. 


band, being at too Uo ſuſtain him, 


men of Wildungen. 

The hereditary prince, at the head of the ad- 
vanced corps, reinforced with ſome battalions and 
ſquadrons under major- general Griffin, was ſent 
forwards to Saxenhauſen, whither the army fol- 
lowed the next morning. The hereditary prince, 
continuing to advance, found the enemy already 
formed at Corbach ; but judging their whole force 
did not exceed ten thouſand infantry and ſeventeen 
ſquadrons, and being impelled by the impetuoſity 
of his own courage, he reſolved to give them 
battle. He accordingly attacked them about two 
in the afternoon, and the action became very 


warm and obſtinate: but the enemy being conti- 


nually reinforoed with freſh battalions, and having 
the ee of à numerous artillery, all the 
prince's efforts were ineffectual. Prince Ferdi- 


ſent 
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| ſent him an order to rejoin the army, which was An.z766, 
by this time formed at Saxenhauſen. He forth- 
with made diſpoſitions for a retreat, which however 
was attended with great confuſion. - The enemy; 
obſerving the diſorder of the allied troops, plied 
their artillery with - redoubled diligence z While a 
Powerful body of their cavalry charged with great 
vivacity. In all likelihood the whole infantry” of 
the allies would have been cut off, had not the he- 
reditary prince made a diverſion in their favour, by 
charging in perſon at the head of the Britiſh dra- 
goons, who acted with their uſual gallantry and 
effect. This reſpite enabled the infantry to at 
compliſn their retreat to Saxenhauſen; but they 
loſt above five hundred men, and fifteen pieces of 
cannon, General count Kielmanſegg, major-; 
neral Griffin, and major Hill of Bland's d 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their conduct and in- 
trepidity on this occaſion. The hereditary prince 
expoſed his life in the hotteſt part of the action, 
and received a ſlight wound in the ſhoulder, which 
gave him far leſs diſturbance than he felt from the 
chagrin and mortification produced by his defeat. 
Many days, however, did not paſs, before he He te- 
found an opportunity of retaliating this diſgrace, trieves 
Prince Ferdinand, receiving advice that a body of 
the enemy, commanded. by major-general Glau- Exdort. 
bitz, had advanced on the left of the allies to Zie- 
genheim, detached the hereditary. prince to op- 
poſe them, at the head of ſix battalions of Hano- 
verians and Heſſians, with Elliot's regiment of 
Engliſh light horſe, ' Luckner's hufſars, and two 
| 3 — on the ſixteenth. day of the 


month, 


— 


ners of war. Theſe were but inconſiderable - con · 


— 


which Elbhot's regiment ſignalized themſelves re- 


which he was ſacceeded by the chevalier de _ 


ment appeared in the field, atchieve without ſuſtaniog a 
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month, he engaged the enemy near the village of 
Exdorff, and à very warm action enſued, in 


- 


markably by repeated charges. At length victo- 
ry declared for the allies. Five battalions of the 
enemy, including the commander in chief, and 
the prince of Anhalt-cothen, were taken, with fix 
pieces of cannon, all their arms, baggage, and 
artillery. During theſe tranſactions, the mare 
chal duke de Broglio remained encamped on the 
heights of Corbach. He had, in advancing from 
Frankfort, left detachments to reduce the caſtles 
M Marpurg and Dillemburg, which were occu- 
Pied by the allies, and they fell into his hands, the 
gatriſons of both being obliged to furrender priſo- 


queſts z nor did the progreſs of the French gene- 
ral equal the idea which had been formed of his 
talents and activity. The count de St. Germain, 
who was his ſenior officer, and believed by many 
to be at leaſt his equal in capacity, having now 
joined his corps to the grand army, and conceiving 
difguſt at his being obliged to ſerve under the 
duke de Broglio, relinquiſhed bis command, in 


At the ſame time, the marquis de Voyer, and 
bo wo 1 ot I AP APIIO 
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"7.0 Though "this was the 1 my at every charge: bot 
Hr time that Elliot regi- theſe exploits they did not 


it performed wonders. They beavy loſs in officers, men, 

charged five different times, and horks, 

und broke through the ene- 1 
Wr. and 
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quitted the army. — 4-176 


The allied army: baving maved their camp from Vidory 
Saxenhauſen to the village of Halle, near Caſſel, by 
remained in that ſituation till the thirtieth day of hn, by 
July, when the troops were again put in motion; Ware 
The chevalier de Muy, having paſſed the Dymel bourg. 


at Stadtbergen, wich the reſerve of the French 
army, amounting to thirty-five thouſand men, 
and extending this body dawn. the banks of the 
river, in order to cut off the communication of 
the allies with Weſtphalia ; while the duke de 
Broglio marched up with his main wing to their 
camp at Kalle, and prince Xavier of Saxony, 
who commanded their reſerve on the left, ad- 
vanced towards. Caſſel; prince Ferdinand, leav- 
for the defence of this city, decamped in the night 
of the thirtieth, and paſſed the Dymel without 
loſs, between Liebenau and Dringleberg. The 
hereditary prince, who had che preceding day 
paſſed the ſame river, — — 
Sporcken, wha was-palted near Corbeke, now re- 
connoitred the polition of the enemy, and found 
them poſſeſſed of a very advantageous camp be- 
tween Warbourg and Ochſendorff. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, having reſolved to attack them, ordeted the 
hereditary prince and Mr. Sporcken to turn 
their left, while be himſelf advanced againſt their 
front, with the main body of. the army. The 
enemy was accordingly attacked, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, both in flank and in rear, with equal 
impetuolty and ſucceſs, As the infantry of the 

allied 
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ange allied army could not march faſt enough to charge 


was or- 


at the ſame time, the marquis of Granby 


daered to advance” with the cavalry of the tight; | 
2 and the brigade of Engliſh artillery; commanded _ 
, by captain Philips; made ſuch e 
they were up in time to ſecond 


molt ſurptiling — French cavalry, 


ition, that 
attack in a 


> Hock een er,. 

a while the tog ef 1 

Tac the Britanaje legion 

ing- themſclves ves hitd-prefſed: Xe 

4 io front and year, retired preci- 
conſiderable Mage, vceaoned 


pitarely, nn 


N chiefly, by this* .Britiſh candon and) ons, 
and many re! Crowned in #empriog to 
ford the Dymet-- The battaion of Maxwell, 


and a brigade under cotopel Beckwith, compoſed 
of grenadiets! and Highlanders, *diftinguiſhed 
themſelves rematkdbly off this oecaſion. The ene- 
my left aboct "ifteen A Wen, killed or 


wounded on the feld of bare; with ſome co- 


| ours, and ten pieces "oP"eannon, and about the 
fame number were made priſoners. Monſieur de 
Muy lay all night under arms,” on the heights of 


Volk-Miſſen, from whence he next day retired 


towards Wolfshagen. On the evening of the bat - 


tle, the marquis of Granby received orders to 
paſs the river in purſuit of them, with twelve 
ſrt 7 battalions, and ten ſquadrons, and encamp- 
ed at * * four miles from Warbourg. 
the 
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* C a Letier ＋ * ith as left 1 wards 
27 of =, the Doſſel, and his right near 
Earl of Reiden. SGcimbeck, 
46.42, dle flank of the enemy,whoſe 

Mr Lanes. ä poſition ns, with the left to 

It is with the fa- th high hill near Offendorff, 
tisfaQion, that I have the e and their right to Warbourg 
nour of -acquainting your. into which place they h 
lordſhip of the ſaccels of the flung deres corps. The 
hereditary prince, yeſterday hereditary ptince immediate- 
morning. I y atcackedthe enemy's flank, 


General Sporcken's, corps and, after d very. ſharp diſ- | 


oppoſite to the 


ind 


marched from the camp at 
Kalle to Liebenau, "about 
four in the afternoon of the 
twenty-ninth'z the heredi- 
tary prince followed the fame 
evening, with a body of 
troops, among 
the two Engliſh battalions of 
grenadiers, the two of High- 
landers, and four ſqoadrons 


aan 


way's. 
The army wan under arms. 
all day on the thirnieth, and, 
about eleven at night, march- - 
ed off in fix columns to Lie- 
benau. About five the next 
morning, the whole army 
aſſembled, and formed on the 
heights near. Corbeke. The 
hereditary. prince was, at this 
time, marching in two co- 
lumns, in order to turn the 
enemy's left flank ; which he 
did by marching to Donhel- 
bourg, leaving Klein-Eder on 
his left, and forming in two 

> l 2 


which were. 


pute, obliged them to give 
way, and, by a continual fir 

kept forcing them to fall back 
upon Warbourg. The army 
was, at this time, marching 
with the greateſt diligence to 
attack the enemy in front; 


but the infantry” could not 


get up in time: general 


 Waldegrave, at the head of 


the Britiſh, preſſed their 
march as much as poſſible : 
no troops could ſhew more 
eagerneſs to get up, than rhey 
ſhewed. Many of the men, 


from the heat of the weather, ; 


— over- ſtraining themſelves 

to get on, through moraſſy 
and very 
ſuddenly. dropped down on 
their march. 


General Moſtyn, who was | 
at the head of the Britiſh ca- 


valry, formed. on the right of 
our infantry on the other fide 


of a large wood, upon rectiv- . 


ing the duke's orders to come 
up 


diffcvlt ground, 
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of Hanover; but to theſe obje&t 
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4. 7660. By this ſucceſs, prince Ferdinand was enabled 


to maintain his communication with Weſtphalia, 
and keep the enemy at a diſtance from the heart 
s he ſacrificed 
the country of Caſſel: for, prince Xavier of 
Saxony, at the head of a detached body, much 
more numerous than that which was left under 
general Kielmanſegge, advanced towards Caſſel, 


* ” 4 — * 


up n the cavalry as faſt as 

flible, made ſo much expe- 

ition, . bringing them up at 
a full trot, though the diſ- 
tance was near five miles, 
that the Britiſh cavalry had 
the happineſs to arrive in 
fime, to ſhare the glory of 
the day, baving ſucceſsfully 
charged, ſeveral times, both 
the cnemy's cavalry and in- 
fantry. 
I ſhould do injuſtice to the 
general officers, th every offi- 
cer and private man, of the 
cavalry, if I did not beg your 
lordſhip would affure his ma- 
jeſty, that nothing could ex- 


ceed their gallant behaviour 


on that occaſion. 

Captain Philips made ſo 
much expedition with his 
cannon, as to have an op- 
portunity, by a ſevere can- 
nonade, to oblige thoſe who. 
had paſſed the Dymel, and 
were formed on the other 
fide, to retire with the utmoſt 
precipitation. 

I received his ſerene high- 
neſs's orders, yeſterday in 


the evening, to paſs the ri- 


Faueit, 


ver 4 them, with wi 


twelve . Britiſh battalions and 


ten ſquadrons, and am now 
encamped upon the heights 
of Wilda, about four miles 
from Warbourg, on the 
heights of which their grand 
army is encamped. 

M. de Muy is now retiring 
from the heights of Volk- 
miſſen, where he lay under 
arms laſt night, towards Wolf- 
ſbagen. I cannot give your 
lordſbip an account of the 
Joſs. on either fide. Captain 
whom I ſend of 
with this, ſhall get all the in- 
telligence he can upon this 
head, before he ſets off, 

Im. c. 
GRAN BV. 


P. 8. Saturday morning, 
. ſix o'clock, 
As I had not an 
of ſending off captain Fau- 
cit ſo ſoon as 1 intended, 
J opened my letter to ac- 
quaint your lordſhip that 
I have juſt joined the grand 
army with my detachment. 


and 
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reduced Munden, Gottingen, and Elmbeck, in 
the electorate of Hanover. All that prince Fer- 
dinand could do; confidering how much he was 
out- numbered by the French, was to ſecure poſts 
and paſſes with a view to retard their progreſs, 
and employ detachments to harraſs and ſurpriſe 
their advanced parties, In a few days after the 
action at Warbourg, general Luckner repulſed a 
French detachment, which had advanced as far as 


and made himſelf maſter of chat city; then he An. 1760* 


Eimbeck, and ſurpriſed another at Nordheim. At 


the ſame period, colonel Donap, with a body 
of the allied army, attacked a- French corps of 
two thouſand men, poſted in the wood of Saba- 
bourg, to preſerve the communication betweerf 
their grand army, and their troops on the other 
fide of the Weſer; and, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrength of their ſituation, drove them from their 
poſt, with the loſs of five hundred men, either 
killed or made priſoners; but this advantage was 
overballanced by the reduction of Ziegenhain, 
garriſoned by ſeven hundred men of the allied 
army, who, after a vigorous reſiſtance, were 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
On the fifth day of Auguſt, prince Ferdinand be- 
ng encamped ar Buhne, received'intelligence that 
a conſiderable body of the enemy, amounting to 
upwards of twenty thouſand men, were in motion 
to make a general forage in the neighbourhood of 
Geiſmar, He paſſed the Dymel early jn the 
morning, with 'a body of troops, and ſome artil- 
tery, and pofted them in ſuch an advantageous 
| Manner, as to render the enemy's attempt totally 
ine ffectual, 
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French at 
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ineffectual, although the foragers were ' coveted 


with great part of their army. 


On the ſame morning, the hereditary prince ſet 
out on an expedition to beat up the quarters of a 
French detachment. Being informed that the 
volunteers of Clermont add Dauphine, to the 
number of one thouſand, horſe and foot, were 
cantoned at Zierenberg, at a ſmall diſtance from: 
the French camp at Dierenberg, and paſſed their 
time in the moſt careleſs ſecurity, he advanced to- 
wards them from his camp at Warbourg, with- 
in à league of their cantonment, without ſeeing 
any of their poſts, or meeting with any of their 
patroles ; a circumſtance that encouraged him to 
beat up their quarters by furprize : for this ſer- 
vice he pitched upon five battalions, with a de- 
tachment of Highlanders, and eight regiments of 
dragoons. Leaving their tents ſtanding, they be- 
gan their march at eight in the evening, and paſſed. 
the Dymel near Warbourg. About a league on 
the other ſide of the Dy mel, at the village of Wit- 
zen, they were joined by the light troops under ma- 
jor Bulow ; and now the diſpoſition was made, both 
for entering the town, and ſecuring a retreat, in 
caſe of being repulſed. When they were within 


two miles of Zierenberg, and in ſight of the fires 


of the enemy's grand guard, the grenadiers of 
Maxwel, the regiment of Kingſley, and the High- 
landers, advanced by three ſeparate roads, and 
marched in profound filence : at length the noiſe 
of their feet alarmed the French, who began to 
fire; then the granadiers proceeded at a round 
pace with unloaded firelocks, NN the piquets, 
flew 
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flew -the guard at the gate, and ruſhing into the 
town drove every thing before them with incredi- 
ble impetuoſity. The attack was fo ſudden, and 
the ſurprize ſo great, that the French had not time 
to aſſemble in any conſiderable number; but they 
began to fire from the windows, and, in ſo doing, 
exaſperated the allied troops, who, burſting into 
the houſes, flaughtered them without mercy. Hav- 
ing remained in the place from two till three in 
the morning, they retreated with about four hun- 
dred priſoners, including forty officers; and 
brought off two pieces of artiflery. This noctur- 
nal adventure, in which the Britiſh troops diſplay- 
ed equal courage and activity, was atchieved with 
very little loſs; but, after all, it deſerves no other 
appellation, than that of a partizan exploit, for it 


was attended with no ſort of advantage to the allied 


army. 

Conſidering the great ſuperiority of the F rench 
army, we cannot account fur the little progreſs 
made by the duke de Broglio, who, according to 
our conception, might either have given battle to 
the allies with the -utmoſt probability of ſucceſs ; 
or penetrated into the heart of Hanover, the con- 
queſt of which ſeemed to be the principal object 
of the French miniſtry, Inſtead of ſtriking an 
important ſtroke, he retired from Immenhauſen 
towards Caſte}, where he fort:fied his camp, as if he 
had thought himſelf in danger of being attacked; 


and the war was carried on by ſmall detachments. 


Major Bulow being ſent with a ſtrong party from 
the camp of the allied army at Bline, ſorpriſcd 
the town of Marpurg, deſtroyed the French ovens, 
and brought off a conſiderable quantity of ſtores 
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An. 1760. and baggage, with ſome proviſions, He met with 
the ſame ſucceſs at Butzbach, where he ſurpriſed 
and took two companies belonging to the regi- 
ment of Raugrave, and retired with his body to 
Frankenberg, where he joined colonel Forſen. On 
the twelfth day of September they made a move- 
ment towards Frankenau; and M. de Stainville, 
who was poſted with a body of French troops at 
Merdenhagen, advanced to check their progreſs. 
He came up with their rear in the neighbourhood 
of Munden, and attacked them in paſting the river 
Orck, with ſuch vigour, that Forſen, with ſome 
of his cavalry, was taken, and Bulow obliged to 
abandon ſome pieces of cannon. The action was 
juſt determined, when this laſt was reinforced by 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, who had made 
& forced march of five German miles, which had 
fatigued the troops to ſuch a degree, that he de- 
ferred his attack till next morning; but, in the 
mean time, M. de Stainville retired rewards 
Frankenburg. The Hanoverian general Wan- 
genheim, at the head of four battalions and ſix 
iquadrons, had driven the enemy from the defiles 
of Soheite, and encamped at Lawenthagen; 
but, being attacked by a ſuperior number, he 
was obliged, in his turn, to give way, and his re- 
treat was not effected without the loſs of two hun- 
dred men, and ſome pieces of artillery. When 
the enemy retired, general Wangenheim repaſſed 
the Weſer, and occupied his former ſituation at 
Uſſar. Mean while, general Luckner gained an 
advantage over a detachmeat of French cavalry, 
near Norten. Prince Ferdinand, when marechal 
Broglio quited his camp at Immenhauſen, made 

a motion 
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a motion of his troops, and eſtabliſned his head- 
quarters at Geiſmar wells, the reſidence of the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel ; from thence, however, 
he transferred them, about the latter end of Septem- 
ber, to Ovilgune, on the Weſtphalian ſide of the 
Dymel. 5 

Such was the poſition of the two oppoſite 
grand armies when the world was ſurpriſed by an 
expedition to the Lower Rhine, made by the here- 
ditary prince of Brunſwick. Whether this excur- 
ſion was intended to hinder the French from rein- 
forcing their army in Weſtphalia, or to co operate 


in the Low Countries, with the armament now rea- 


dy equipped in the ports of England ; or to gra- 
tify the ambition of a young prince, overboil- 


ing with courage, and glowing with the deſire of 
conqueſt z we cannot explain to the ſatisfaction of 


the reader: certain it is, the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands were, at this juncture, entirely deſtitute of 
troops, except the French garriſons of Oftend and 
Nieuport, which were weak and inconſiderable, 
Had ten thouſand Engliſh troops been landed on the 
coaſt of Blankenburg, they might have taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Bruges, Gent, Bruſſels, and Antwerp, with- 
out reſiſtance, and joined the hereditary prince in 
the heart of the country: in that caſe, he would 
have found himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and might have made ſuch a diverſion in 
favour of Hanover, as to transfer the ſeat of war 
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from Weſtphalia into Flanders. The empreſs queen 


might indeed have complained. of this invaſion, as 
the formality of declaring war againſt her had not 
been obſerved by Great Britain; but, conſidering 
that ſhe was the declared enemy of Hanover, and 

D 2 had 
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An. 1670. had violated the barrier treaty, in eſtabliſhing 


He come; 
to Welel, 
and is 


weorſted 


at Cam- 


pen. 


verſing Weſtphalia, with twenty battalions, and 


mand of M. de Barrel, retired into the caſtle, 
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which the kingdom of Great Britain had laviſhed 
away ſo much blood and treaſure ; a tep of this 
kind, we apprehend, might have been taken, with- 
out any imputation of perfidy or injuſtice, What- 
ever the motives for the prince's expedition might 
have been, he certainly quitted the grand army of 
the allies, in the month of September, and, tra- 


as many ſquadrons, appeared on the Lower Rhine, 
marching by Schermbeck and Duſſeldorp. On 
the twenty-ninth day of the month, he ſent a large. 
detachment over the river at Rocroort, which ſur- 
priſed part of the French partizan Fiſcher's corps 
at Rhynberg, and ſcoured the country. Next day, 
other parties, croſſing at Rees and Emerick, took 
poſſeſſion of ſome redoubts, which the French had 
raiſed along the bank of the river; and here they 
found a number of boats ſufficient to tranſport 
the reſt of the forces. Then the prince advanced 
to Cleves, and, at his approach, the French garriſon, 
conſiſting of five hundred men, under the com- 


which, however, they did not long defend; for on 
the third day of October, they capitulated, and ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, after having 
in vain endeavoured to obtain more favourable con- 
ditions. 

A more important object was Weſel, which the 
prince inveſted, and began to beſiege in form. 
The approaches were made on the right of the 
Rhine, while the prince in perſon remained on the 
left to cover the ſiege; and kept his communica- 
tion open with the other ſide, * a bridge above, 
and 
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and another below the place. He had hoped to An.1760- 


carry it by a vigorous, exertion, without the for- 


mality of a regular ſiege, but he met with a 
warmer reception than he expected; and his ope- 
rations were retarded by heavy rains, which, by 
ſwelling the river, endangered his bridges, and 
laid his trenches under water. The difficulties 
and delays occaſioned by this circumſtance en- 
tirely fruſtrated his defign. The French, being 
made acquainted with his motions, were not flow 
in taking meaſures to anticipate his ſucceſs, ' M. 
de Caſtries was detached after him, with thirty 
battalions, and thirty-eight ſqadrons; and, by 
forced marches, arrived, on the fourteenth day of 
October, at Rhynberg, where the prince's light 
troops were poſted. Theſe he attacked imme- 
diately, and compelled to abandon the poſt, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts of the prince, who 
commanded in perſon, and appeared in the warm- 


eſt part of this ſhort but ſanguinary affair, The 


enemy, leaving five battalions, with ſome ſqua- 
drons, at Rhynberg, marched by the left, and en- 
camped .behind the convent of Campen. The 
prince, having received intimation, that M. de 
Caſtries was not yet joined by ſome reinforce- 
ments, that were on the march, determined to 
be beforehand with them, and attempt that very 
night to ſurpriſe him in his camp. For this pur- 
pole, he began his march at ten in the evening, 
after having left four battalions, and five ſqua- 
drons, under general Bock, with inſtructions to 
obſerve Rhynberg, and attack that poſt, in caſe 


the attempt on Campen ſhould ſucceed. Before - 


the allied forces could reach the enemy's camp, 
, D 3 they 
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they were under the neceſſity of overpowering 
Fiſcher's corps of irregulars, which occupied the 
convent of Campen, at the diſtance of half a 
league in their front. This ſervice occaſioned 
ſome firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French 
army. Their commander formed them with great 
expedition, and poſted hem in a wood, where 
they were immediately Attacke, and, at firſt, 
obliged to ge grund but they foon retrieved 
all they had Joſt; and ſuſtained, without flincing, 
an unceaſing Bre of muſquetry, from five in the 
morning ull- nine at night, when they reaped the 
fruits of their perſe verance. The hereditary prince, 
whoſe horſe was killed under him, ſeeing no proſ- 
ſpect of ſucceſs in prolonging an action, which 


men, thought proper to give orders for a retreat, 
which was got effected without confuſion, and 
left the Held of battle to the enemy. His loſs, 
on this .occaſion;/ did not fall ſhort of ſixteen hun- 
dred choice men, killed, wounded, agg taken ; 
and this loſs fell chiefly on the troops of Great 
Britain, with were always found in the foremoſt 
ranks of danger. All their officers,” both of in- 
fantry and dragoons, diſtinguiſhed themſelves re- 
markably, and many were dangerouſly wounded. 
Among theſe, the nation regretted the loſs of lord 
Downe, whoſe wounds proved mortal: he was a 
young nobleman of ſpirit, who had lately em- 
braced a military life, though he was not regular- 
ly trained in the ſervice. 
Next day, which was the ſixteenth of October, 
the enemy attacked an advanced body of the al- 
lies, which was poſted in a wood before Elverick. 
f and 
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and extended along the Rhine. The firing of An. 1760, 
cannon and muſquetry was maintained till night. 
Mean while, a column of the French infancry, 
commanded by M. de Chabot, marched through 
Walach, and took poſt among the thickets, at 
the diſtance of a quarter of a league, in the front 
of the prince's army. By this time, the Rhine 
was ſo much ſwelled by the rains, and the banks 
of it were overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it 
was neceſſary to repair and move lower down 
the bridge, which had been thrown over that ri- 
ver. This work was accordingly performed in 
preſence of the enemy; and, the prince, paſ- 
ſing without moleſtation, procee to Bruynen, 
where he fixed his head- quarters. His paſſing the 
Rhine ſo eaſily, under the eye of a victorious ar- 
my, ſo much ſuperior to him it number, may 
be counted among the fortunate incidents of his 
life. Such was the iſſue of an expedition, which 
expoſed the projector of it to the imputation of 
temerity. Whatever his aim might have been, 
beſides the reduction of Weſel, with the ſtrength 
of which he did not ſeem to have been very well 
acquainted, he certainly miſcarried in his deſign, 
and his miſcarriage was attended with a very con- 
ſiderable loſs of troops, occaſioned not only by 
the action, but alſo by the diſeaſes engendered 
from the wet weather, the fatigue of long marches, 
and the want of proper conveniencies, not to men- 
tion the enormous expence in contigencies, in- 
curred by this fruitleſs undertaking. 

In the month of November, while he lay en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Schermbeck, a 
_ of the enemy attempted to beat up his quar- 
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ters; having received intimation of their deſign, 
he immediately call in his advanced poſts, and 
made a diſpoſition for giving him a proper recep- 
tion. He abandoned the tents that were in the 
front of his camp, and poſted his infantry in am- 
buſcade behind thoſe that were in the rear: at the 
ſame time he ordered ſome regiments of horſe and 
huſſars to fetch a compaſs, and fall upon the back 
of the enemy. The ſtratagem ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, The French detachment, believing the al - 
lies had actually abandoned their camp, began to 
pillage the tents in the vtmoſt diſorder: then the 
infantry ſallied from the place where they were 
concealed, ang, fell upon them with great impe- 
tuoſity: the artillery opened, and the cavalry 
charged them in flank. in a word, of twelve 
hundred who marched from Weſel on * expe· 
dition, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped. 

The duke de Broglio endeavoured, by ſundry 


means, to take advantage of the allied army on 


the other ſide of the Weſer, thus weakened by 
the abſence of the troops under the hereditary 
prince; but he found prince Ferdinand too vigi- 
lant to be ſurpriſed, and too ſtrongly ſituated to be 
attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. He there- 
fore contented himſelf with ravaging the country 
by detachments : he ſent M. de Stainville with a 
conſiderable body of forces to penetrate into the 
heart of Hanover; and on the fifteenth day of 
September, that officer falling in with a detachment 
of the allies, commanded by major Bulow, attacked 
them near the abbey of Schaken. Aſter a warm 
and obſtinate engagement, they were defeated and 


driven to Bulemont, with the loſs of their cannon, . 


bag · 
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baggage, and a good number of men, who fell 2 


into the hands of the victors. After this exploit, 
M. de Stainville advanced to Halberſtadt, and de- 
manded of that capital a contribution of one mil- 
lion five hundred thouſand livres: but the citizens 
had been ſo drained by former exactions, that they 
could not raiſe above thirty thouſand: for the re- 
mainder the French partizan took hoſtages, with 
whom he returned to the grand army encamped at 
Caſſel, from whence they, in a liccle time, fell 
back as far as Gottingen. 
As the enemy retreated, prince Fendinand ad- 
vanced as far as Hurſte, where he eſtabliſhed his 
head. quarters about the latter mas November. 
While he remained inthis polition, divers ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the neighbourhood of Gottingen. 
Major-general Breidenbach, at the head of two 
regiments of Hanoverian and Brunſwick, guards, 
with a detachment of cavalry, attacked on the 
twenty-ninth day of November, the Freach poſt 
at Heydemunden, upon the river Worrau. This 
he carried, and took poſſeſſion of the town, which 
the enemy haſtily abandoned. Part of their de- 
tachment croſſed the river in boats; the reſt threw 
themſelves into an intrenchment that covered the 
paſſage, which the allies endeavoured to force in 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, galled as they were 
by the fire of the enemy's redoubts on the other 
ſide of the river. At length M. Breidenbach was 
obliged to deſiſt and fall back iato the town, from 
whence he reticed at midnight, aſter having ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable damage. Prince Ferdinand 
had it very much at heart to drive the French from 


Got- 


The al- 
lies and 
French 
go into 
winter- 
quarters. 
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An. 17560. Gottingen, and accordingly inveſted that city; but 
the French garriſon, which was numerous and 
well provided, made ſuch a vigorous defence as 
baffled all the endeavours of the allies, who were 
moreover impeded by the rainy weather, which, 
added to other conſiderations, prevented them 
from undertaking the ſiege in form. Nevertheleſs, 
they kept the place blocked up from the twenty- 
ſecond day of November to the twelfth of the 
following month, when the garriſon, in a deſperate 
ſally, took one of the principal poſts, and com- 
pelled them to raiſe the blockade. About the 
middle of December, prince Ferdinand retired into 
winter · quarterꝭ he himſelf reſiding at Uſlar, and 
the Engliſh troops being cantoned in the biſhopric 
of Paderborn. Thus the enemy were left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Heſſe, and the whole country eaſtward 
of the Weſer to the frontiers of the electorate of 
Hanover. If the allied army had not been weak- 
enced, for the ſake of a raſh, ill-concerted, and 
unſucceſsful expedition to the Lower Rhine, in all 
probability the French would have been obliged 
to abandon the footing they had gained in the 
courſe of this campaign, and in particular to re- 
treat from Gottingen, which they now maintained 
and fortified with- great diligence and circum- 
ſpection. 

Exploit The king of Pruſſia, after all his labours, not- 

of the withſtanding the great talents he had diſplayed, 

— and the incredible efforts he had made, ſtill found 

. himſelf ſurrounded by his enemies, and in danger 
of being cruſhed, by their cloſing and contracting 
their circle. Even the Swedes, who had languiſhed 
| 2 ſo 
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ſo long, ſeemed to be rouſed to exertion in Po- An. 1760. 
merania, during the ſeverity of the winter-ſeaſon. 
The Pruſſian general Manteuffel had, on the 
twentieth day of January, paſſed the river Peene, 
overthrown the advanced poſts of the enemy at 
Ziethen, and penetrated: as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Grieſſwalde; but finding the Swedes on 
their guard,, he returned to Anclam, where his 
head-quarters were eſtabliſned. This inſult was 
ſoon retaliated with intereſt. On the twenty- 
eighth day of the month, at five in the morning, 
a body of Swedes attacked the Pruſſian troops 
poſted in the ſuburbs of Anclam, on the other ſide 
of the Peene, and drove them into the city, which 
they entered pell-mell. General Manteuffel, being 
alarmed, endeavoured to rally the troops, but was 
wounded and taken, with about two hundred 
men and three pieces of cannon, The victors, 
having atchieved this exploit, returned to their 
own quarters. As for the Ruſſian army, which 
had wintered on the other fide of the Viſtula, the 
ſeaſon was pretty far advanced before it could take 
the field; though general Tottleben was detached 

from it, about the beginning of June, at the head 
of ten thouſand Coffacs, and other light troops, 

with which he made an irruption into Pomerania, 
and eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Belgard. 

At the beginning of the campaign the king of Skir- 
Pruſſia's chief aim was to take meaſures for the m_ : 
preſervation of Sileſia, the conqueſt of which feem- e p.uc. 
ed to be the principal object with the court fians and 
of Vienna. While the Auſtrian army, under Avſirians 


marechal count Daun, lay ſtrongly intrenched in TY 
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8 the neighbouthood of Dreſden, the king of Pruſſia 


had endeavoured, in the month of December, to 
make him quit that advantageous ſituation, by 
cuttiog off his proviſions, and making an irruption 
into Bohemia. For theſe purpoſes he had taken 
poſſeſſion of Dippeſwalde, Maxen, and Pretchen - 
dorff, as if he intended to enter Bohemia by the 
way of Paſberg ; but this ſcheme being found 
impracticable, he returned to his camp at Frey- 
berg; and in January the Pruſſian and Auſtrian 
armies were cantoned ſo near each other, that 
daily ſkirmiſhes were - fought with various ſucceſs. 
The head of the Pruſſian camp was formed by a 
body of four thouſand men under general Zett- 
witz, who, upon the twenty-ninth day of January, 
was attacked with ſuch impetuoſity by the Auſ- 
trian general Beck, that he retreated in great con- 
fuſion to Torgau, with the loſs of five hundred 
men, eight pieces of artillery, and a conſiderable 
quantity of new cloathing, and other baggage. 
Another advantage of the ſame nature was gained 
by the Auſtrians at Neuſtadt over a ſmall body of 


- Prufſians who occupied that city. In the month 


of March general Laudohn advanced with a ſtrong 
detachment of horſe and foot, in order to ſurpriſe 
the Pruſſians, who, in attempting to effect a re- 
treat to Steinau, were ſurrounded accordingly, and 
very roughly handled. General Laudoha ſum- 
moned them twice by ſound of trumpet to lay 
down their arms; but their commanders, the cap- 
tains Blumenthal and Zittzwitz, rejecting the pro- 
poſal with diſdain, the enemy attacked them on 


all hands with a great ſuperiority of number. In 
this 
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this emergency the Pruffian captains formed their A. 1780. 
troops into a ſquare, and by a cloſe continued fire 
kept the enemy at bay; until, perceiving that che 
Croats had taken poſſeſſion of a wood between 
Siebenhauſen and Steinau, they, in apprehenfion 
of being intercepted, abandoned their baggage, 
and forced their way to Steinau, which they 
reached with great difficulty, having been conti- 
nually harraffed by the Auſtrians, who payed dear 
for this advantage. Several other perty exploits 
of this kind were atchieved by detachmenrs on 
both fides, before the campaign was begun by wy 
grand armies. 

Towards the end of April, the king of Profiia Poſition 
altered his poſition, and withdrew that part of his 4 = 
chain of cantonments, extending from the foreft Saxo 
of Thurundt to the right of the Elbe. He now and Sile- 
took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp, between the bi. 
Elbe and the Mulda, which he intrenched in every 
part that was acceſſible, and fortified with two hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon. By theſe precau- 
tions he was enabled to keep his ground againſt 
the army of count Daun, and at the fame time 
detach a body of troops as a reinforcement to his 
brother prince Henry, who aſſembled a ſeparate 
army near Frankfort upon the Oder, that he might 
be at hand either to oppoſe the Ruſſians, or march 
to the relief of Sileſia, which the enemy was bent 
upon ' invading. It was for this purpoſe that the 
Auſtrian general Laudohn advanced with a confi- 
derable army into Luſatia about the beginning of 
May, and general Beck with another body of 
troops took poſſeſſion of Corbus : mean while 

| | count 
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count Daun continued in his old ſituation on the 


Elbe ; general. Lacy formed a ſmall.detached army 
upon the frontiers of Saxony, on the ſouthward of 


Dreſden ; and the prince de Deuxponts marched 


into the ſame neighbourhood with che army of the 


empire. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, having en- 


camped with his army for ſome time at Sagan in 


Sileſia, moved from thence to Gorlitz in Luſatia, 
to obſerve the motions of general Laudohn, en- 


camped at Koningſgratz; from whence, in the be- 


ginning of June, he marched into the county of 


Glatz, and advanced to the neighbourhood of 


Schweidnitz, which he ſeemed determined to be- 
fiege, having a train of eighty pieces of cannon. 
With a view to thwart his deſigns, prince Henry 
reinforced the body of troops under general Fou- 
quet; and at the ſame time he ſent a detachment 
into Pomerania under colonel Leſſow, who de- 
feated the rear guard of general Tottleben, and 
compelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By 
this time, however, the marechal Soltikoff had ar- 
rived from Peterſbourg, and taken the command of 
the grand Ruſſian army, which paſſed the Viſtula 
in June, and began its march towards the frontiers 
of Sileſia. 

In the month of June general Laudohn made 
an unſucceſsful attempt to carry Glatz by aſſault: 
but he ſucceeded better in his next enterprize. 
Underſtanding that general Fouquet, who occu- 
pied the poſt at Landſhut, had weakened himſelf 
by ſending off detachments under the major gene- 
rals Ziethen and Grant, he reſolved to attack him 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of number, that he ſhould 

not 
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not be able to reſiſt.» Accordingly, on the twenty- An. 1760 


third day of June, at two in the morning, he be- 
gan the aſſault with his whole army upon ſome re- 
doubts which Fouquet occupied; and theſe were 
carried one after another, though not without a 
very deſperate oppoſition. General Fouquet, being 
ſummoned to ſurrender, refuſed to ſubmit; and 
having received two wounds, was at length taken 
priſoner: about three thouſand of his men eſcaped 
to Bre ſlau; the reſt were killed, or taken ; but the 
loſs of the victors is ſaid to have exceeded that of 
the vanquiſned. In July general Laudohn under- 


took the ſiege of Glatz, which was taken after a 


very faint reſiſtance: for, on the very day that the 
batteries were opeced againſt the place, the garri- 
{on abandoned part of the fortifications, which the 
beſiegers immediately occupied. The Pruſſians 
made repeated efforts to regain the ground they 


had loſt; but they were repulſed in all their at- 


rempts. At length the garriſon laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. From this 
tame behaviour of the Pruſſians, one would ima- 
gine the garriſon muſt have been very weak: a 
circumſtance which we cannot reconcile with the 
known ſagacity of the Pruffian monarch, as the 
place was of great importance, on account of the 
immenſe magazines it contained, including above 
one hundred braſs cannon, a great number of mor- 
tars, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 

Laudohn, encouraged by his ſucceſs at Glatz, 
advanced immediately to Breſlau, which he began 
to bombard with great fury“; but, before he could 


* The Germans are in ge- neers, and little acquainted 
neral but indifferent engi- with the art of beſieging. 
On 
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to retire, 
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On this oecaſion the 3 


general had no other proſpect 
than that of carrying the place 
by a ſudden attack, or intimi- 


dating count Tavenzein the 


governor, into an immediate 
ſurrender ; for he knew the 
Ruffian army was at a conſi- 


derable diſtance, and Judged 


from the character of prince 
Henry of Pruflia, that he 
would advance to the relief 
of the place, long before it 


could be taken according to 


the uſual forms. Influenced 
by theſe conſiderations, when 
he had inveſted the town, he 
ſent a letter to the governor, 
ſpecifying, that his army con- 
ſiſted of fifty battalions and 
fourſcore ſquadrons ; that the 


Ruſſian army, amounting to 


ſeventy-five thouſand men, 
was within three days march of 
Breſlau; that no ſuccour could 
be expeRed from the king of 
Pruſſia, encamped as he was 
on the other ſide of the Elbe, 
and over-awed by the army 
of count Daun; that prince 


Henry, far from being in a 


condition to bring relief, 
would not be able to ſtand 
his ground againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians; that Bre ſiau being an 
open mercantile town, not a 
fortreſs, could not be de- 
fended without contrayening 
the eſtabliſhed rules of war; 


— 4 * * — 


aud ee the 
in caſe of obſtinacy, had no 
reaſon to expect an honour- 
able capitulation, the 'benefir 
of which was now offered, 
memorial to the civil ma- 
giſtrates, threatening their 
town with deſtruction, which 
could by no other means be 
prevented than by joining 
with the inhabitants in per- 
ſaading the governor to em- 
brace. immediately the terms 
that were propoſed. Count 
Tavenzein, inſtead of being 
intimidated, was encouraged 
by theſe menaces, which im- 
plied an apprehenſion in 
Laudohn, that the place 
would be relieved. He there- 
fore replied to the ſummons | 
he had received, that Breſlau 
was not ſimply a mercantile 
town, but ought to be con- 
fidered as a place of ſtrength, 
as being ſurrounded with 
works and wet ditches : that 
the Auſtrians themſelves had 
defended it as ſuch after the 
battle of Liſſa, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-ſeven ; that the king 
his maſter having command- 
ed bim to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity, he could 


neither comply with. general 


Laudohn's propoſals, not 
pay the leaſt regard to his 
threats 


GEORGE H. 
- Prince Henty of Pruſſia, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed generals which this age produced, 
having received repeated intelligence that the Ruſ- 
ſian army intended to join Laudohn at Breſlau, 
refolved to advance, and give them battle, before 


On. 


che propoſed joncti 


In che latter end of July 


he began his mareh from Gleiffen, and on the laſt 
day of that month had reached Linden near Slauve, 
where he underftood that Tottleben's detachment 


threats of . deſtroying. the 
town, as he had not — 


truſted with the tare of the 


bouſes, but with' the defence 
of the fortifications, The 


Auſtrian convinced him that 


ſame evening, that he rhreat- 
ened nothing but what, be 
meaned to perform, He 
opened his batteries, - and 
poured in upon the town a 
molt ter ble ſhower of bombs 
and red-hot bullets; whach 
continved till midnight. Du- 
ring this dreadful diſcharge, 
which filled the place with 


horror and defolation, be at- 


tempted the outworks by 
aſſault, The Croats attack- 
ed the covered way in diffe- 
rent - places with their uſual 
impetuoſity: but! were re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs, 
by the conduct and refolution 
of the governor and garriſon. 
Theſe proceedings having 
made no impreſſion upon Ta- 
venzein, the belieging gene- 
ral had recourſe again to ne- 
gociation, and offered the 
moſt flattering articles of ca- 
pitulation, which were re- 
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jeRed with diſdain, The go- 
vernor gave him to under- 
ſtand, that the deſtruction of 
the town bad made no change 
in bis reſolution, though it 
was a praQtice contrary to the 
law of arms, as wel as to 
the dictates of common hu- 
manity, to begin the ſiege of 
a fortreſs by ruining the in- 
habitants: finally, he aſſured 
him he would wait for him 
upon the ramparts, and de- 
fend the place to the utmoſt 
of his power. His obſerva- 
tion was certainly juſt ; no- 
thing could he more infa- 
mouſly inhuman than this 
practice of making war upon 
the helpleſs unarmed inhabi. 
tants of a town, which has 
the misfortune to be be. 
leaguered: yet the beſieger 


pleaded the example of the 


Pp— m-——, who had before 
ated the ſame tragedy at 
Dreſden. Laudohn being thus 
ſet at defiance, continued to 
batter and bombard, and ſe- 
veral ſubſequent aſſaults were 


given tothe fortifications, 


E, only 


which is 
relieved 
by prince 
Henry of 
Pruſſia. 
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4. 1760. only had paſſed through the plains of Polnich- 


The king 
of Pruſſia 
makes an 
unſuc- 
ceſsful at- 
tempt 
upon 
Dreſden, 


Liffa, and that the grand Ruſſian army had marched 
through Koſten and Guſtin. The prince, finding 
it impoſſible to purſue them by that route, directed 
his march to Glogau, where he learned that Breſ- 
lau was beſieged by general Laudohn, and imme- 
diately advanced by forced marches to its relief. 
Such was his expedition, that in five days he 
marched above one hundred and twenty Engliſh 
miles, and at his approach the Auſtrian general 
abandoned his enterprize. Thus, by his prudence 
and activity, he not only prevented the junction of 
the Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies z but alſo ſaved the 
capital of Sileſia, and hampered Laudohn in ſuch a 
manner as ſubjected him to a defeat by the Pruf- 
ſian monarch, to * motions we ſhall now turn 
our attention. 

Whether his deſign was originally 00 Dreſden, 
or he propoſed to co-operate with his brother prince 
Henry in Sileſia, Which his adverſaries ſeemed to 
have pitched upon as the ſcene of their operations, 
we cannot preſume to determine: but certain it 
is, he, in the beginning of July, began his march 
in two columns through Luſatia; and count Daun 
being informed of his*march, ordered his army to 
be put in motion. Leaving the army of the em- 
pire, and the body of troops under Lacy, to guard 
Saxony in his abſence, he marched with. great ex- 
pedition towards Sileſia, in full perſuaſion: that the 
Pruſſian monarch had thither directed his rout. On 
the ſeventh day of July, the king knowing that 
Daun was now removed at a diſtance, repaſſed the 
Pulſnitz, which he had paſſed but two days before, 


and advanced with the van of his army towards 
Lich- 
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Lichtenberg, in order to attack the forces of gene- An. 1766 


ral Lacy, who was there poſted; but the Auſtrian 
retited at his approach. Then the army marched 
to Marienſtern, where the king received intelli- 


gence that count Daun was in full march for Lau- 


ban, having already gained two marches upon the 
Pruſſians. Perhaps it was this intimation that de- 
termined the king to change his plan, and return to 


the Elbe. On the eighth day of the month he re- 


paſſed the Sprehe, in the neighbourhood of Baut- 
zen, and matehed towards Dreſden with extraor- 
dinary diligence. On the thirteenth his army hav- 
ing paſſedl the Elbe at Cadetz, on a bridge of boats, 

between Pirna and Dreſden, which laſt 
he teſolved to beſiege, in hope of reducing it be- 
fore count Daun could return to its relief. How 
far this expectation was well grounded we muſt 
leave the reader to judge, after having obſerved, 
that the place was now much more defenſible than 
it had been, hen the laſt attempt of the Auſtrians 
upon it miſcarried; that it was ſecured with a nume- 
rous garriſon, commanded by general Macguire, an 
officer of courage and experience. This governor 
being ſummoned to ſurrender, anſwered, that hav- 
ing the honour to be intruſted with the defence of 
the capital, he would maintain it to the laſt extre- 
mity. Batteries were immediately raiſed againſt 
the town on both ſides of the Elbe; and the poor 


inhabitants ſubjected to a dreadful viſitation, that 


their calamities might either drive them to deſpair, 
or move the heart of the governor to embrace ar- 
ticles of capitulation : but theſe expedients proved 


ineffectual. Though the ſuburbs towards the 
E 2 Pirna 
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45. 1780. Pirna gate were attacked and carried, this advans 


ony. In conſequence of his approach the king of 
Pruſſia, whoſe heavy artillery was now arrived, re- 


tage made no impreſſion on general Macguire, who 
made ſeveral vigorous ſallies, and took every necef- 
ſary precaution for the defence of the city, en- 
couraged moreover by the vicinity of Lacy's body 
and the army of the empire, encamped in an ad- 
vantageous poſition near Groſs Seydlitz; and con- 
fident that count Daun would haften to his relief. 


In this hope he was not difappoinred : the Auſtrian 


general finding himfelf duped by the ſtratagem of 
the Pruſſian monarch, and being made acquainted 
with his enterprize againſt Drefden, inſtantly 
wheeled about, and marched back with fuch rapi- 


. dity, that on the nineteenth day of the month, he 


reached the neighbourhood of the capital of Sax- 


doubled bis efforts againſt the city, fo as to reduce 
to aſhes the cathedral church, the new fquare, ſe- 


veral noble ſtreets, ſome palaces, together with the 


curious manufactory of porcelaine. His ven- 
geance mult have been levelled againſt the citixens; 
for it affected neither the fortifications, nor the 
Auſtrian garriſon, which count Daun found means 
to reinforce with ſixteen battalions. This fupply, 
and the neighbourhood of three hoſtile armies, 
rendered it altogether impoſſible to proſecute the 
fiege with any proſpect of ſucceſs : the king, there- 
fore, abandoned the undertaking, withdrew his 
troops and artillery, and endeavoured to bring 


Daun to a battle, which that general cautiouſly 
avoided. = 


The 


„ GREORGE DL - -: 
The fate of this prince ſeemed now at a criſis. 
Notwithſtanding all the efforts. of his brother 
prince Henry, the Ruſſians were faſt advancing to 
join Laudoho, who bad. already blocked up 
Schweidnitz and Nieſs, and their junction ſeemed 
to threaten the loſs of all Sileſia, The king -had 
nothing to oppoſe to ſuperior numbers, but ſupe 
rior activity, of which he determined to ayail bim- 
ſelf without delay. Inſtead of making à feint 
towards Sileſia, he reſolved to march thither in 
earneſt; and for that purpaſe, croſſing the Elbe, 
encamped at Dallwitz, on the farther bank of the 
river, leaving general Hulſen with fifteen thouſand 
men in the intrenched camp of Schlettow, to 
maintain his footing in Saxany. On the third day 
of Auguſt he began his march for Sileſia, followed 
by count Daun with the grand Auſtrian army, 
while the detached body under Lacy took poſt at 
Rechenberg, and the imperial army encamped at 
marched at the rate of one hundred miles in five 
days: on the tenth the king took poſſeſſion of the 
camp of Lignitz; and here he ſeemed in danger 
of being quite ſurrounded by the enemy, who oc- 
cupied the whole ground between Parchwitz and 
Coffendau, an extent of thirty miles. Count 
Daun's army formed the center of this chain, 
poſſeſſing the heights of Wahlſtadt and Hochkirk: 
general Laudohn covered the ground between 
Jeſchkendorf and Coſchitz: the riſing- grounds of 
Parchwitz were ſecured by general Nauendorff: 
and M. de Beck, who formed the left, extended 
his troops beyond Coſſendau. The king marched 


E 3 in 


An. 1768. 


The king 
marches 
into 


Sileſia, 
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An. 2760. in the night of the eleventh, with a view to turn 
the enemy, and reach Jauer: büt at break of day 
he diſcovered a new camp at Prauſnitz, which con- 
ſiſted of Lacy's detachment, Juſt arrived from Lau- 
ban. The Prumans immediately paſſed the Katz* 
bach to attack, this general; bur he made ſuch a 
ſkilful diſpoſition for © a retreat towards the army of 
count Daun, that he not only baffled the endea- 
yours of the king | to bring. him ro action, but, by 
poſting himſelf on the heights of Hennerſdorff, 
anticipated his march to Jauer. In vain'the Pruſ- 
ſian monarch attempted next day't to turn the ehe. 
my on the fide 'of the moynfain, by Pothſei and 
Jagerſdorff; the foads were fou ad. impaſible to 
the ammuaition-waggons, and the king returned 

to the camp at Lighitzz nate 

obtains a While he remained in this fituation he received 

victory advice, that four aud twenty thouſand Ruſſians, 

2 Lau- under count Czernichew, had thrown bridges over 

* the Oder at Auras, where they intended to croſs 
that river, and he concluded the enemy had form- 
ed a defign to cloſe him in, and attack him with 
their joint forces. Daun had, indeed, projected a 
plan for ſurpriſing him in the night, and had ac- 
tually put his army in motion for that purpoſe z 
but he was anticipated by the vigilance and good 
fortune of the Pruſſian monarch. That prince, 

7 reflecting that if he ſhould wait for his adverſaries 

in his camp, he ran the riſque of being attacked 

at the ſame time by Lacy on his right, by Daun 

in his front, and by Laudohn on his left, he al- 

tered his poſition, in order to diſconcert their ope- 
rations : and, on the fourteenth day of the month, 


marched 
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marched to hg heights of Plaffendorf, where he An. 1760. 
formed his army in order of battle. Receiving i in- 
timation, about two in the morning, that Laudohn 
was in full march, advancing in columns, by Ben- 
nowitz, he divided his army into two ſeparate bo- 
dies. One of theſe remained on the ground, in 
order to maintain the poſt againſt any attempts 
that might be made by count Daun to ſuccour 
Laudohn ; and that this ſervice might be the more 
effectually performed, the heights were fortified 
with batteries, ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as to impede 
and over-awe the whole Auſtrian army. The king, 
having taken this precaution, wheeled about wich 
ſixteen battalions and thirty ſquadrons, to fall upon 
Laudohn as he ſhould advance; but that general 
knew nothing of his deſign, until he. himſelf ar- 
rived at the village of Pſaffendorff about three in 
the morning, when the day dawning, and a thick 
fog gradually diſperſing, the whole derachment of 
the Pruffian army appeared in order of battle, in a 
well-choſen. ſituation, ſtrengthened with.a nume- 
rous train of artillery, placed to the beſt advantage. 
Laudohn was not a little mortified. to find bimſelf 
caught in his on ſnare; but he had. advanced too 
far to recede, and therefore, making a virtue of 
neceſſity, reſolved to ſtand an engagement. With 
this view he formed his troops as well as the time, 
place, and circumſtances would permit, .and:the 
Pruſſians advancing to the attack, a ſevere. action 
enſued. The king rode 4oog the line to animate 
the troops, and ſuperintended every part of the 
charge, hazarding his life in the moſt dangerous 
ſeenes of the battle to ſuch:adegree, that his horſe 
E 4 was 
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An.1760- was killed under him, and his cloaths were ſhot 


through in ſeveral places. The Auſtrians main- 
tained the conflict with great obſtinacy until ix in 
the morning, when they- gave ground, and were 
purſued. to the Katzbach, beyond which the king 
would not allow his troops to proſecute the adyan; 
tage they had gained, that they might be able tq 
ſuccour the right, in caſe marechal count Daug 
ſhould ſucceed. in his attempt to advance againſt 
them from Lignitz. That general had actually 
begun his march to fall upon the Pruſſians on one 
ſide, while Laudohn ſhould attack them on the 
other; but he was not a little ſurpriſed to find they 
were decamped; and when he perceived a thick 
cloud of ſmoke at a diſtance, he immediately com- 
rehended the nature of the king's management, 
He then attempted to advance by Lignitz; but 
the troaps and artillery which had been left on the 
height of Pſaffendorff, to diſpute his march, were 
ſo advantageouſly diſpoſed as to render all his ef- 
forts abortive. Laudohn is ſaid to have loſt in the 
action about eight thouſand men, killed, wounded, 
and taken, including eighty officers, with twenty= 
three pair of colours, and eighty-two pieces of 
cannon: over and above this loſs, the Auſtrian 
neral ſuffered greatly by deſertion. The Pruſſians 
obtained the victory at the expence of one general, 
with five hundred men killed, and twelve hundred 
wounded, Immediately after the action the victor 
marched to Parchwitz; while Daun detached prince 
Lowenſtein and general Beck, with the reſerve 
his army, to foin prince Czernichew, who had 
croſſed the Oder at Auras; but he was fo i my 
date 
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dated by the defeat at Lignitz, that he forthwith A. 1760. 


repaſſed the river, and prince Lowenſtein retired on 
= ſide of Jauer. By this bold and well · conduct · 
ed adventure, the Pruſſian monarch not only eſcap- 


ed the moſt imminent hazard of a total defeat from 


the joint efforts of two ſtrong armies, but alſo pre- 
vented the dreaded junction of the Ruſſian and 
Auſtrian forces. 

His buſineſs now was to open the communica · 
tion with Breſlau, and his brother prince Henry, 
whom he joined at Neumarcke. The prince, after 
Laudohn was obliged to relinquiſh the fiege of 
Breſlau, had kept a watchful eye over the motions 
of the Ruſſian army, which had advanced into the 
neighbourhood of that city, and, without all doubt, 
would have bombarded it from fome commanding 
heights, had not they been prevented by prince 
Henry, who took poſſeſſion of theſe poſts, and 
fortified them with redoubts. The king, having 
freed Breſlau from the neighbourhood of his ene- 
mies, and being ſtrengthened by the junction with 
his brother, left a conſiderable detachment under 
the command of general Golrze, to protect the 
country againſt the Ruſſian irregulars; and ad- 
vanced with his whole force to the relief of 
Schweidnitz, which was blocked up by the Auſtrian 
army under the command of the marechal count 
Daun. la his march he fell upon a ſeparate body 
under general Beck, made two battalions of Croats 
priſoners, and diſperſed ſeveral ſquadrons. 


This 
atchievement had ſuch an effect upon the enemy, 
that they raiſed the blockade, and retreated with 
ſome — to the mountains of Landſhut. 


While 
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An. 560. While the king thus exerted bimſelfg, with a ſpi- / 


AQion 

between 
general 
Hulfen 

and the 
imperial 
army in 


Saxony. 


rit altogether unexampled, in defending Sileſia, ge- 
neral Hulſen, who commanded his troops in Saxony, 
was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Un- 


derſtanding that the army 'of the empire had 


formed a deſign to cut off his communication with 
Torgau, he quitted his camp at Meifſen, and 
marched to Strehla. The enemy having divided 
their forces into two bodies, one of them, on the 
twentieth day of Auguſt, attacked an advanced 
poſt of the Pruſſians; while the other was diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner as to over-awe Hulſen's camp, 
and prevent him from taking any ſtep for the re- 
lief of his battalions, who maintained their ground 
with difficulty againſt the ſuperior number of the 


aſſailants. In this emergency the Pruſſian general 


ordered his cavalry to make a circuit round a riſing- 
ground, and, if poſſible, charge the enemy in flank. 
This order was executed with equal vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs. They fell upon the imperial army with ſuch 
impetuoſity, as drove their battalions and horſe 
upon each other in the utmoſt confuſion. A con- 
fiderable number of the enemy were ſlain, and 
forty-one officers, with twelve hundred men, made 
priſoners. By this advantage, which was obtained 
at a very ſmall expence, general Hulſen opened 
for himſelf a way to Torgau, whither he inſtantly 
retreated, perceiving that the whole army of the 
Imperialiſts was advancing to cut off his commu» 
nication with the Elbe : this retreat furniſhed the 
enemy with a pretext for claiming the victory. 
After all theſe heroic endeavours of the Pruſſian 
monarch and his officers, his affairs remained in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a deſperate ſituation as ſeemed to preſage ap- An. 1760. 


proaching ruin: for, though in perſon he com- 
manded a numerous and well appointed army, he 
found it abſolutely impoſſible to guard againſt the 
different detachments from the three ſeparate ar- 
mies of his adverſaries. Bodies of Auſtrian troops 
ſcoured the country of Luſatia: the Ruſſians tra- 
verſed part of Sileſia, and made irruptions even 
into Brandenburg : the imperial army domineered 
in Saxony : the Swediſh army, meeting with no 
oppoſition, advanced into the heart of Pomerania't 
ſo that the king was not only threatened on every 
ſide, but all correſpondence between him and his 


hereditary dominions was at this Juncture inter- 


cepted. 


— — 5 


His 


- " 
m 7 
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FAT 


— 
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In this uncomfortable 
fituation he is ſaid to have 
written the following letter 
to the marquis D*Argens, au- 
thor of the Jewiſh Spy, and 
ſeveral other elegant perform- 
ances, a native of France, but 
reſiding at Berlin, under the 
ſhadow of the king's protec- 
tion and friendſhip. 

„ Formerly, my dear mar- 
quis, the affair of the 15th of 
Auguſt would have decided 
a campaign, At preſent that 
action is no more than a 
ſcratch ; a great battle muſt 
determine our fate, We ſhall 
have one, according to all ap- 
pearances, very ſoon; and 
then, if the event is favour- 
able to us, we may rejoice. 


7 


— — — 


It required many ſtratagemt : | 


and much addreſs to bring 


things to this paſs, Don't 
talk to me of danger; the 


laſt action coſt me only a ſuit 
of cloaths and a horſe, This 
is buying victory very cheap. 

I have not had the letter 
which you mention, We are 
in a manner blocked up, in 
regard to correſpondence, by 
the Ruſſians on one ſide the 
Oder, and by the Auſtrians 
on the other. A ſmall ſkir- 
miſh was neceſſary to clear 
the way for Cocceii; I hope 
that he will deliver you my 
letter; I never was, in the 
courſe of my life, in a more 
embarraſſing ſituation than 
in this campaign, Believe 
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An. 1766. His aduerſaries, having 


been hitherto baffled 


by his ay eel, in their deſigns upan 


\ 


Rs 


me, nothing lefs than a mi- 
racle is ſtill n 
tcicate me from the diflicul- 
ties that I foreſee, I ſhall 
certainly do my duty when 
occakhon offers; but, my dear 
marquis, always remember 
that I pretend not to com- 
mand fortune, and that I am 
obliged, in my projects, to 
leave too much to chance, 
for want of bei able to 
form any more ſolid, I have 
the labours of 'a Hercules to 
pndergo, at a time of life 
when my ſtrength fails me, 
my infirmities increaſe, and, 
to ſpeak the truth, when 
hope, the only conſolation of 
the unhappy, begins to de- 
ſert me. You are not ſuſhi. 
ciently acquainted with the 
circumſtances of affairs to 
have a clear idea of all the 
dangers which threaten the 
ſtate: I know, but conceal 
them ; I keep all my fears to 
myſelf, and only communi- 
cate to the public my hopes, 
or the little good news that 
I can acquaint them with. If 
the blow that I meditate ſuc- 
ceeds, then, my dear marquis, 
it will be time enough to ex- 
preſs our joy: but till then, 
let us not flatter ourſelves, 


for fear ſome unexpected bad 


to ex- 


news thould dejeR us too 
much. 

I lead here the life of 3 
military monk. I have wpch 
to think of about my affairs, 
and the reſt of my time 1 
devote to literature, which is 
wy conſolation, as it was of 
the conſul, the father of his 
country and of eloquence. 
Fkoow not if I ſhall ſyrvive 
this war: but I am 
mined, in caſe it fhould hap- 
pen, to paſs the reſt of my 
days in retirement, in the bo- 
ſom of philoſophy and friend- 
ſhip. 

When our correſpondence 
ſhall be more open, you'll 
oblige me by writing more 
frequently, I know not where 
we ſhall have our winter- 
quarters, My houſes at Breſ. 
lau were deſtroyed by the 
bombardment. Our enemies 
envy us every thing, even day- 
light and the air we breathe, 
They muſt however leave us 
ſome place, and if it is ſafe, 
it will be a treat to receive 
you there. 

Well, my dear marquis, 
what is become of the peace 
with France ? Your nation, 
you ſee, is more blind than 
you imagine, Thoſe fools 
loſe Canada, and Pondicher- 
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Sileſia, now meditated a ſcheme, the execution of 
which he could not but feel in the moſt ſenſible 
manner. The Ruſſian army being on its retreat 
from Sileſia, count Czernichew was ſent with a 
ftrong detachment into the Marche of Branden- 
burg, while a numerous body of Auſtrians, un- 

det Lacy and Brentano, penetrated into the fame 
country from Saxony, with ĩnſtructions to join the 
Ruffians at the gates of Berlin. The Pruſſian ge- 
nerat Hulſen, finding himſelf too weak to cope 
with the army of the empire in Miſnia, had fallen 
back to this capital, where he was joined by the 
troops under general Werner, lately returned from 
Potnerania : but as their forces, after this junction, 


did not exceed fixteen thouſand men, and the al- 


lies advancing againſt them amounted to forty 
thouſand, they would not pretend to oppoſe" the 
enemy in the open field, nor to defend à city of 
ſuch extent, and ſo imperfectly fortified. Such an 


attempt would have only expoſed their troops to 


ruin, without being able to ſave the capital, which, 
on the contrary, would have been the mote ſevere- 


ly handled, in conſequence of their oppoſition. 
An therefore reſolved to . after ring re 


* ah „„ 
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ry, to pleaſe the queen and 
the czarina, Heaven grant 
that prince Ferdinand ma 
well reward them for their 
Zeal. The officers, innocent 
of theſe evils, and the ſoldiers, 
will be made the victims, and 
the illuſtrious offenders will 
ſuffer nothing. | 


Theſe are the ſubjects 


which offer themfelves to 
me. I was in a writing vein, 
but I ſee that I mult con- 
clude, leſt I ſhould tire you 
and neglet my own bufi- 
neſs, Adiev, my deareſt 
marquis, embrace you, 
&c. 


pulſed 
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An. 1560. pulſed the advanced · guard of the Ruſſians under 
| Tottleben, which attacked the gates, and even 
bombarded the town, before the great armies ap- 
peared. 5 
At their approach the Pruſſian generals retreated, 
— Jeavi three weak battalions in the place, in hope 
ſelves of "S a 
Berlin, they might be the means of obtaining ſome ſort 
of terms for the city. They made no reſiſt- 
ance, however; but on the firſt ſummons pro- 
poſed articles of capitulation, which being refuſed, 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. In 
favour of the city the foreiga miniſters there re- 
ſiding interpoſed their mediation with ſuch zeal 
and - ſucceſs, that tolerable conditions were ob- 
tained. The inhabitants were indulged with the 
free exerciſe of tHeir religion, and an immunity 
from violence to their perſons and effects. The 
enemy promiſed that the Ruſſian irregulars ſhould 
not enter the town; and that the king's. palace 
ſhould not be violated. Theſe articles being rati- 
fied, the Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered the 
place, where they totally deſtroyed the magazines, 
arſenals, and founderies, with an immenſe quan- 
tity of military ſtores, and a great number of can- 
non and ſmall arms : then they demanded the im- 
mediate payment of eight hundred thouſand gil- 
ders; and afterwards exacted a contribution of 
one million nine hundred thouſand German crowns. 
Many outrages were committed by the licentious 
ſoldiery, in ſpite of all the precautions which the 
officers could take to preſerve the moſt exact diſ- 
cipline. The houſes of the private inhabitants were 
tolerably protected; but the king's palaces 
| | were 
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were ſubjected tio the -moſt.. rigorous, treatment . An. 1760. 


In the royal panes of mee. they 


pil · 
laged 


* 4 account of the barbarous 
manner, in which the Ru 


Aan, Auſtrian, and Saxon” 


troops laid waſle tht marche 
of Brandenburg; and of -the 
cruelties they committed in the 
month of October, 1760, in 


their expedition 10. * ' 


city of Berlin, 


Publiſhed at Berlin by 8 


| . 
However enormous. the 
cruelties were, to which the 
king's dominions were a prey 
laſt year, one would i imagine 


that his majeſty's enemies 


wanted to out-do themſelves 
in this reſpect, by their bar- 
barous conduct this year. It 
would in fa& ſeem, that after 
four unſucceſsful campaigns, 
they thought they ſhould 
more eaſily obtain their ends, 
by means equally ſhocking to 
humanity, and inconſiſtent 
with the practice of civilized 
nations, than by endeavour. 
ing to terminate the war by 
arms, and the ſuperiority of 
their forces. 

In this light all the opera. 
tions of this campaign, and 
in particular the famous ex- 
pedition againſt Berlin, natu- 
rally preſent themſelves be- 
fore the impartial public, 
The whole united forces of 


* 


the houſe of Auſtria, in con- 
junction with the numerous 
armies of Ruſſia, have dver- 
run Sileſia, not with a view 
to fight batiles, or get poſſeſ- 


ſion of the fortreſſes by re- 


gular ſieges ; but to carry 
'Hre and ſword into a pro- 
- vince, which they are pleaſed 


to conſider at Vienna as part 
of the inconteſtable domini- 
ons of the houſe of Auſtria. 


_ Towns that were already laid 


under contribution, have, ne- 


'vertheleſs, been plunderedand 


ſacked : Landſhut, in parti- 


cular, furniſhes a memorable- 


example of this conduct, ſo 
contrary to all the laws of 
war. The capital, and other 
fortreſſes in Sileſia, of which 
they could not make them- 
ſelves maſters by ſtratagem, 
or other indire& methods, 
for want of artillery to lay 
ſiege to them, have been 
bombarded without any bopes 
of ſucceſs : one would think 
they did it only for the plea- 
ſure of beholding a great 
number of houſes and public 
edifices, on fire. 

That unfortunate province 
would doubtleſs have been ir- 
recoverably ruined, had not 
Providence thought proper to 
ſet bounds to their exceſſes, 
and to humble them by an 

event 
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An. 160. laged and ſpbiled the rich furniture; they de- 


An- 
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event which deſtroyed all their 
flattering hopes. The battle 
of Lignitz ſtopt the execu- 
tion of their vaſt deſigns, and 
diſconcerted their plan for the 
reſt of the campaign. Three 
armies, each of them ſupe- 
rior in number to that of the 
King which had even entirely 
furrounded him, and which 
counted ſo much on the ſuc- 
cels of the meaſures they had 
taken to everwhelm him, 
that they had even fixed the 
day which was to decide his 
fate, were, by this victory, 
reduced for a long time to to- 
tal ination, and obliged to 
think more of defending 
themſelves, than of forming 
offenſive enterpriſes, The 
Ruſſians retreated towards 
the frontiers of Poland, ſet- 
ting fire to every place where 
they had received any lofs, or 
apprehended an attack. The 
two Auſtrian armies ſhut 
themſelves up in the hills of 
Sileſia, and oppoſed thoſe na- 
tural barricades to the efforts 
which his majeſty made to 
come to blows with them. 
There they waited for the iſ⸗- 
ſue of the diverſion which the 
policy of the court was to 
procure to be made. Mar- 
mal Soltikoff remained the 
whole month of September, 


without daring to make the 
leaſt motion, in preſence of 
the ſmall corps under genefal 
Goltz; the operations of his 
troops being confined to the 
deſolating thoſe parts of 
Lower Sileſia that were in his 
power. But as this proceed- 
ing could not deliver the Au- 
ſtrian army from its confined 
poſition, which in the end 
might prove fatal to it; the 
court of Vienna again had 
recourſe to theſe methods 
which it employs with ſo 
much ſucceſs to extrieate it- 
ſelf from a dilemma, and pre- 
vailed with the Ruſſians to 
invade the Marche of Bran- 
denburg. 

For this end the generals 
Czernichef and Tottleben 
were diſpatched with upwards 


of 20,000 men, and general 


Lacy was ſent againſt Berlin 
with 14,000 from the Au- 
ſtrian army, The whole 
Ruſſian army followed at a 
ſmall diſtance, to ſuſtain this 


grand enterprize, But each 


party wanting to get before 
the other, general Tottleben, 
without waiting for the ar- 
rival of the large corps of 
troops, appeared on the 3d of 
October before Berlin, with 
2000 light troops and ſome 
foot. He immediately ſum= 

moned 
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Ae ſtatues collected by cardinal de Polignac, An. 17603 
and-putchaſedbyithe houſe of Brandenburg. The 


n 
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pf it, and upon its refy- 
fiog to ſurrender, he threw 


ioto the town ſome hundreds 


of royal gtenades, bombs, 
and red-hot balls, in hopes 
of obtaining by fire and by 
terroc, what could not 
promiſe himſelf from his for- 
ces. The three aſſaults made 
on Halle-gate were repelled ; 
and the flames, which had 
broke out in five differeot 
parts, were happily. extin- 


guiſhed, ' The prudent mea-, 


ſures. taken by the Pruſſian 
generals who were at Berlin, 
at laſt obliged the Ruſſian ge- 
neral to retire without effect - 
ing bis purpoſe. Mean while, 
prince. Eugene of Wurtem- 


burgh, and lieutenant-gene- 


ral Hulſen, had come-to the 
aſſiſtance of the capital, and 
for ſome. time put a ſtop to 
the enemy's enterpriſes : they 
would probably have obliged 
them ,wholly to drop their 
defign, had not count Czer- 
nichef, on one fide, and ge- 
_neral Lacy on the other, come 
up with their troops, At the 
ſame time the grand Ruſſian 
army arrived at Frankfort on 
the Oder, and general Panin, 
with ſeven regiments, was 
detached towards Berlin, to 
ſultaia general Czernichef; 
and he could be followed 
Numb. 32. 


every: day by freſh. 5 
ments. 

The two Pruffian generals 
above-mentioned, ſecing the 


great ſuperiority of the ene- 


my, would not expoſe the 


city, to the precarious, iſſue of 


a battle, and reſolved to give 
it time to capitulate, in order 
to prevent. the calamities to 
which it might be expoſed ; 
accordingly they withdrew. on 
the 6th, before day-break, to 
Spandau, and the governor 
and the magiſtrates. made ſe- 


parate capitulations with ge- 


neral Tottleben. It was 
agreed that the town ſhould 
be delivered up to the Rul- 
ſians; that the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of two battalions of 
Irzenplitz's regiment, and one 
battalion of Ludenitz's mili- 


tia, ſhould de priſoners , of 
war; and that, on paying, a 


contribution of 1,500,000 
crowns, and 200,000 as a gra- 
tuity to the troops, for which 
the town was obliged to be- 


come bound, it ſhould enjoy 


full kberty,. protection and 


. ſafety, while the enemy aid 
in it, 


The priſoners, who, 
at the moſt, amounted but to 
1205 men, and not to 4000, 


as the foreign news-papers 


have given out, were carried 
off; and the cadets, 
* 


Ho 
could 
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An. 1760. caſtle of Schonhauſen, belonging 
and that of Frederickcsfeld, W of dhe 


to the queen, 


1 


told nbt be 'cbniphtticiided- © 
in the capitulation, which 
"mentions only penerals, offi- 
cers, fubalterns, and ſoldiers, 
"wete darfled away with the 
"teſt on foot. Though ſearte 
"above ten or twelve years old, 
"their render age cbuld not 


ſecure them flötn this hard 


age, Which, we hear, hath 
Alete Jut in end to many 
"of their lives. 

According to the public 
"hls pls, the Ruſſian ge- 
'nerals diviced them among 
N to 15 keep- 

86. them, as if they were 

aGbs "are to perpe- 
155 Captivity. Nevertheleſs, 
werte be confidered only in 
two Nights : if they were pri- * 
*fonets of War, they on to 
be exchanged; And, if they 
vere not, they were unjuſtly 
"cartied' ay, and oaght to 
*be Immediately G ebase. 

By birrde of the cdpitula- 
<<" Looclösed WH general 
"Haddick in 1757, the city of 


Bertin was no mote to be mo- 


ted or burthened by the 


"Abſtrians during the whole 


"courſe of this wat . never- 
"thelels, fome Auſtrian regi- 
ments took up their quarters 
by force, and agalnſt the will 
"of the Ruſſians, at Frederick. 
fadt, and in the New-Town, 


crowns. 


where where, by this act of Molence, 
and tlie exceſſes of every kind 
"which they were guilty ol, 
they e ſuch /prodfs' bbw 
"itife They regard their on 
e emehts. 
| 1 chpitulätion made By 
"general 'T'ottleben Was 10 
Vetter; ed, either by the 
'Ruffians or Nahr. By 
the third article of the WO 
' expitulariotis for the'gattiſ@n, 
üb the town, it Was ſettleu, 
thit ho solder ſytuld be 
qusttered in the eity ot fab. 
urbs; that the light troops 
mould not be petmittel to 
"enter the plate; aud nt 
both the "royal "palaces and 
Nute houſes möuld be en- 
tely fafe, and not be <xpdſed 
to Pillßge; veverthleleſs, ſe. 
veral Abſtrian regiments cbok 


u ptheifquarters in the town, 


rag! hath Jult been mentidned. 
"They even lived at diſcretioti; 
aid, not content with eating 
and drinking at the eapeate 

of their land16rds, they kom- 
pelled them to þive them mo- 
71 and whitever 

eg, There afe but 
"few e of Berfin, 


hom "Theſes gueſts did "fibt 


còſt hundreds or th6uſarits bf 
The town was, in 
a manner, overrun with cof- 
facs, huflars, and other light 

troops, 


r icc.i 1 
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very conſidrrahie value. The palace of Potſdam 


"troops, who obbed both in 
the ſtreets and in the booſes, 
and wherever _ they Came, 
Nor were the regular tr 
wholly free 6 1. 5 
-proach ; the "Auſtrians, 
particular, diſtin e W 
Telves in theſe ” Ariel. 
a careful enquiry it * bath 
deen found, that 282 vate 
bouſes were brake and plun- 
dered, and the nllabitants %Y 
compelled, by the moſt, bar- 
barous acts of violence, 
part with money, watch 
and whatever the Toldiers hi 
a mind to. A very great 
number of perſotis were delt, 
cut with ſwords, and abuſed in 
ſuch a cruel manner, that ma- 
ny are Till, io danger "of their 
lives from, the wounds 2 
received, A woman 
Schack was found de 4” 
the quay of Collen, Sith her 
body disfigured with wounds. 
People ſcarce dared to appear 
in the ſtreets for, fear of be- 
ing robbed; and moſt of 
thoſe, whoſe, buſineſs obliged 
them to be abroad in "the 
evening, or .at night, were 
ſtripped of every thing. 
king's ſtables, which by the 
capitulation were not to be 
touched, were a principal 
object of the enemy's ravage, 
though the Ran com- 


mander 
Jafeguard of TT foot 59 


had placed there u 


AN. His 1 i Eoche? 
nien could” nor, furely, he 
reckoned implements of w 
p ne broke to pieces, After 
by {tripped of the Oo. 
L coidery, and I. Aber. 
the. apartments of 
rin, one of the King's 5 5 
58 which 15 1 55 the ſta- 
yere pl 


1 5 for [OF and t 


tal called 14 Charite, 
retreats of the 5 paliappy, 
the/infirm, and the indigent, 
W 7 one would. imagin 1 
the molt cruel Enemy W 
Have 4 e were n 
pared N 
oſed- to en 1 
40 Kinds. In the churt 
'of Jerulalem,. be Auſtrians 
robbed" the eüry Ynd" the 
r's bog, and opened ſome 


140 to, rip the . 4 
mult be acknowledge th 


general Tottleben, and 27 41 


diet Bachman, who was 
pointed vice go vet nor, on 
'deavoured to maicitain order 
and diſcipline in the city, and 
that they even, put a ſtop to 
ſome exceſſes committed by 
the troops : but moſt of the 
diſorders were ſuffered to paſs 
unpuniſhed : and by the ex- 
ceſſes committed in breach of 
F 2 "WO 
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An. 56. was effectually protected by prince Efterhafi, who 
would not ſuffer ont article of furniture or orna- 


ment 


wy _ 


* rn — 


he capitulation, the city ſuſ- gons. Even the king s cha- 


$ains a loſs of ſome hundred 
thouſand { erowas, over and 
above the enormqus contri- 
bution eracted from it. 

\Nevertheleſs, what hap- 
pened at Berlin was nothing 


compared to wha was done 


in the (wall towns and the 
flat country, the whole, from 
the gates of Berlin to the diſ- 
taoce of ſeveral_ les, being 
Jad. totally deſolate. In par- 
ticular the Auſtrian, Ruflian, 
'and Saxon, troops joined to 
leave, ige moſt Jett ſtable 
2 ther, rage and 1 in- 
umanity. the ca ſtle of 
N 1 5 Eſterba- 
6's Avltr; wi and t 
UE e "a nice 


F «x9. Ny in this exploit, and 


-theic, officers looked on un- 
concerued. Wolz quadroũs 
"entered the caſtle. on the gth 
* Oftober,, and plundered it 
four days ſucceflively, 
without receiving the leaſt 
check from either general or 
officer, All the tapeſtry was 
in down; looking- glaſſes, 
piQures, tables, chairs, china, 
ip ſhort, all that was of any 
value. 7 broke or ſpoilt, 
arge quantity of ef. 

fects which ſome greedy offi- 


cers took for themſelves, and 


ſeut away in covered wag- 
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pel, that ſaered place, which 
the moſt ſayage nations would 
have, reſpeRed, was ray; 
ed, and profaned by the 
naſtigeſs, and the organs 
broke. In the apartments 
the caſtle, the pictures of the 
yal family were ſpoilt and 
disfigured, and ſeveral ſtatues 
of, the celebrated cabinet of 
cardinal, Polignac, valuable 
monuments of antiquity, were 
mutilated or damaged. In 
ſhort, ſuch havock | was made 
at 8 country: ſeat, that 
ſcarce any thing more than 
the walls can properly be ſaid 
'to be left. . Nevertheleſs, the 


plunder got bere did not ſa- 


.uisfy the enem Ys | rreedineſs, 
90 ſecure the inhabitants 1 
town. from, being plu 

el, though they had ran- 
ſomed themſelves, by the pay- 
mefit of 1 5000 crowns, in 
ready money. Every thing 
was taken from them; and 
what could not be carried 
away was broke or deſtroy- 
ed. Several inhabitants were 
horſewhipped and cut with 
ſabres; of which two dic d. 
Even the women, without di- 
tinction of age, were expoſed 
to the rage of the enemy, 
and made victims of their 

brutality, * * 
Schoen- 


E OR 
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ai 00 but deſired leave to take one. An. 1760. 
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Schpenhauſen, the 3 
country-houſe, ſhared much 
the ſame fate. A Ruſſian ſu- 
baltern arrived there on the 
8th of October, with eight 
huſſars, and demanded, wih 
grievous threats, her mejeſ- 
ty's plate. In vain be was 
told, that it had been carried 
long before to a place of ſafe- 
ty: they ſearched the caſtle, 
and not finding what they 
wanted, pulled down, and 
tore the tapeſtry and the cur- 
tains, and, taking what they 
liked, went to the houſe of 
the keeper of the caſtle, 
ſtripped him and his wife, 
beat him with rods and whips, 
and even pinched them with 
red-hot piachers in ſuch a eru- 
el manner, that both are. ſtill 
dangerouſly ill, The gene- 
nerals Czernichef and Tottle- 
ben, being informed of theſe 
cruelties, promiſed, indeed, 
to put a ſtop to them; but 
inſtead thereof, the caille was 
totally deſolated between the 
gth. and the, 12th. All the 
tapeſtry and curtains left af- 
ter the ſormer viſit were torn, 
and the chairs, pictures, and 
china, broke to pieces. In 
ſhort, Schoenhauſen was made 
a deſert ; not did the officers 
belonging to it, or the village 
of Pankow, which adjoigs to 


it, fate better. A ſervant be- 
longing to the caſtle was laid 
on the fire in his owI apart - 
ment, and the miniſter's foot- - 
man hacked to death with 
ſabres. The women were diſ- 
honoured in the moſt barba- 
rous manner: all the cattle 
were driven away, and every 
houſe and barn eüptied. 
The palace of the margrave 
Charles at Friedrichfelde re- 
ceived the | ſame treatment 
from the Ruffians ; and moſt 
of the provincial towns met 
with no more favour. Frank- 
fort, in particular, was moſt 
grievouſly harraſſed many 
ways, though the enemy's 
generals had given the magiſ- 
trates aſſurances in writing, 
that they had no fatther ex- 
actions to feat. Lieutenant 
colonel Roſchewſky: tigbted a 
large fire in the t ſquare, 
with which he threatened to 
ſet. the city in flames, A 
burgomaſter was whipped in 
a cruel manner, and all the? 
magiſtrates - threatened, with 
the ſame treatment. By theſe! 
violent meaſures they ex- 
torted great quantities of 


cloth, linen, and, forage, 'and! 


a contribution of Fo, oo 
crow us, beſides | What was 
given under the title of ex- 
traordinaries, which, how 


3 ever, 
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Av. 2560. that; he might preſerue them as memorials of an 
bhi prince, uboſo :heroic. character he ad- 
; mixed, 
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through Frankfort. Some 
viliges were ſet on fire, 
pertieslurly Schoneberg and 
Gtoſſen-Beer. In mort, 
wherever: they came, they 
beat and abüſed the inbabi- 
tant in the moſt cruct man- 
ner, and barbaroufly diſho- 
novured the women, without 
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ever, did not. prevent „ 
afts. of cruelty and robbery. 
from being committed. ĩu tat - 
town, where. the damage 
amounts 0 aboue 200,000" 
crowns, 

The: 1 of Copentch, 
Furftenwalk, Beſkow, Alt- 
Lauſberg, . Straſberg,. 0 
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rangeherg, Lubenwalde, and, 
ia general, all the towns in 
the Matche, where the ene - 
my came, was equally hard. 
PFhey were forced to pay con- 
tributions, | and to furniſh} - 
things much abose their abi- 
lities, and, after all, were eu. 
poſed: to pillage and ſhocking. 


diftinfion of age or condi- 

in preſence of their pa - 
ou | and huſbands. In fine, 
to ful up the meaſure of their 
deeds of inhumanity and hor- 
ror, they hid afide all regard 
to the ſepulchres of the dead,” 
which have always been held 
in a kind of veneration by 


acts of crueltx But nothing 
can come up to the dreadful. 
ſight which the flat country 
preſents, ſrom Berlin; to the 
frontiers. of Poland; Silefia; 
and Saxony, wherever the 
enemy have been. The vil- 
lages are entirely plundered, 
and the cduntry people lefr 
deſtitute both of corn and 
castle. Their beds, their fur- 
niture, and; in ſhort, al they 
which the enemy could not 
uſe, os carry off, they ſeat- 
tered about, and threw into 
the ditt. All de cattle; 
cows, as well as horſes, oxen, 
and ſheep, were täken: a- 


the moſt barbarous nations, 
The troops under general” 
Lacy, in their return thre?” 
Wilmerſdorff, #n eſtate” be- 
longing to the Schwerin fa- 
mily, roke open the hury- 
ing vault, opened the coffin of 
the maſter of the horſe to the 
king, who had been dead 13 
years, and thoſe of his lady 
and children, tripped the bo- 
dies, and threw them on the 
ground. Theſe 'barbarities, 
of which the hiftory of the 
leaſt - civilized nations fur- 
nimes few ex#mples, wilf be 
handed down to the moſt dif- , 
tant poſterity, and perpetuate 

the ame of Pcutira's ene- 


mies. 
What 
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mired. The Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered An, 1760. 
Berlin on the ninth day of October, and quittedi it. 
on 
— . i ii ——— — 


What is ſaid above, is only. 
a, brief, ſummary, and as it, 
de the, outlines, of the 
ſcene of deyaſtation which 
the king's enemies made in 
the Mafche in, their laſt in- 
vaſion· A detail of particu» 
lars would Gl] volumes. B05 
no fact has been mentioned, 
but what any one may be 
convinced of by the teſtimony 
of their own ſenſes. 
have nat taben the liberty to 
make -groypded and exag- 
gerated complaints, ſuch as 
are thoſe of à court, which 
employs venal pens to excite 
falſe compaſſion, by magni- 
fying the evils it hath brought 
on itſelf through its own 
fault. It is well known bow 


it filled Europe with its cla- 


mours, when its capital, de- 
fended by its allies as if it 
had been a regular fortreſs, 
ſuſtained, more through their 
fault, than that of the be- 
fiegers, the natural conſe- 


quence of a fiege;- while it 


appears quite inſenſible at the 
fate of the city of Witten- 


berg, which thoſe very allies 
reduced to aſhes without any 
neceſſity, and almoſt without 
having fired againſt the ram- 
parts. It forgets probably, 
or wants to make the public 
forget, that its allies made no 


We the 


ſcruple to bombard likewiſe 
without neceſſity, and for the 
mol} bart without, ſucceſs, 
Zittau, Schweidnitz, Cuſtri 
Colberg, Breſlau, Berlin, and 
Coſel: and that in this man- 
ner they reduced. a part o 
thoſe towns, to aſhes, and 
greatly damaged the reſt. 
hat coutt would at preſent 
have great reaſon to ma 
moſt ſerious refſe8jons 
n the obligation it lies un- 
ler to its troops, and thoſe of 
its allies, for the conduR they 
have held, if the king were 
diſpoſed to follow bad exam- 
ples, and to retaliate on the 
ſubjects of Saxony, the cala- 
mities which his ſubjeQs hays 
been ſo unjuſtly made to ſuf- 


fer, But his majeſty's man- 


ner of thinking will always 
prevent his recurring to ſuc! 

rigorous methods, till he be 
forced to it by indiſpenſable 
neceſſity. He deteſts this illi- 
cit manner of making war 
the more, as it contributes ſo 
little to the end for which war 
is waged, This truth ap- 
pears evident from the laſt 
expedition of the enemy in 

the Marche. They found it 
very eaſy to lip, as it were, 
into Brandenburgh, with an 
army of 80,000 men, and to 
make themſclves maſters of 
FL, | +4 
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An.1760. on the thirteenth, on hearing that the king was in 


5 the relief of his capital. In theit 


3 . 2 3 


— 


retreat, 


— ey 


ts 


an open city defended by 2 


handful of men. But as ſoon 
as his . majeſty, informed of 
this invaſion, flew to the al. 
ſiſtance of his oppreſſed ſub- 
jeas, and approached the 
frontier only, all thoſe troops 
of the enemy fled precipi- 


tately, and retired, ſome to 


Poland, and ſome to Saxony. 
It is not denied that they did 
hurt; but the damage is not 
icreparable, and can have no 
influence on the future ope- 
rations of the war. The di- 
verſion which the enemy pro- 
poſed to make by it, far from 


favouring their affairs in Sax- 


ony and Sileſia, hath given 
the king an opportunity to 
reconquer the former, and to 
deliver the latter. Thus 
Haddick's enterprize againſt 
Berlin was followed in 17 57, 
by the glorious victories of 
Roſbach and Liſſa. The late 
expedition of the Ruſſians and 
Auſtrians againſt Beriin hath 
ſerved, notwithſtanding all 
that hath been publiſhed, to 
ruin, without any reaſon, and 
without any end, ſome thou- 
ſands of innocent ſubjects. 
But it bath diſplayed the ene- 
mies of Pruſſia in their true 
colours to all Europe, and 
laid open the falſity, the in- 
juſtice, and the cruelty of the 


principles on which a 20, 
in this war. It ſhould ſeem” 
that the court of Vienna 
wanted to realiſe, on this oc-' 
caſion, the ſhocking expreſ- 
ſion of one of its generals, 
„That they muſt leave the 
ſubjeRs of Brandenburgh on- 
ly. free air and the bare 
ground.” Unable hitherto 
to cruſh the king, the mag 
nanimous defender of the, 
German liberties, it again 
hath recourſe to thoſe me- 
thods which the Ferdinands 
(of Auſtria) employed in the 
laſt century, to reduce the 
whole empire under their 
deſpotic yoke. By its con- 
duct in our days, it renews 
the ſad remembrance of that 
long and bloody war which | 
Germany then groaned un- 
der, for the ſpace of thirty 
years. Let all Europe conſi- 
der at preſent what it hath to 
expect from ſuch an enemy. 
Let it judge whether the 
houſe of Auſtria, in cafe it 
could accompliſh the depreſ- 
fion of that of Brandenburgh, 
would not extend its ambi- 
tious views farther; and, to 
gain its end, ſeek to involve 
other ſtates in the calamities 
in which it wants to plunge 
thoſe of bis majeſty. But 
Providence, which hath al- 

ready 
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retreat, by different routes, from Brat 
they ene anon and horſes they could 
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projects of this houſe, and 
which hath recently humbled 
its pride by the defeat at Tor- 
gav, will till ſet freſh bounds 
to its adn Ne. the ſequel 
of this war, We muſt hope 
that by its affiſtance, the king 
will continue to defend him- 
ſelf ſucceſsfully agaioſt the 
league formed againſt him by 
the inſinuations and intrigues 
of the court of Vienna: and. 
that all the efforts of his ene- 
mies will not- prevent the 
moſt diſtant poſterity from 
acknowledging him to have 
been the defender of the Pro- 
teſtant religion and the liber- 
ties of Germany. 


The following is an Anſwer to 


the foregoing relation of the 
ravages committed by the 
Auſtrians, Ruſſians, and Sax- 
ons, in Brandenburgh, pub-, 
liſhed at Dreſden, and re- 
printed in the Bruſſels Ga- 
⁊elle. 


The inhabitants of Berlin 
have been more frightened 
than hurt. As they had, by 
their acclamations and ap- 
plauſes, been accomplices in 
the exceſſcs committed by 
their maſter in Saxony, they 
expected repriſals; but the 


conenale of the. two 3 
ſes diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
as much at Berlin, by their 
generoſity and compaſſion, as 


thoſe of Pruſſia in Saxony by 


their obdurateneſs and bar- 
barity. Yet the Pruſſian Ga- 
Zette hath the aſſurance to 


complain of a contribution. of 


1,800,000 , crowns; of the 
plundering the arſenal, and 
the deſtruction of the pow- 
der-mill. The generals La- 
cy and Tottleben carried off 
the arms and uniforms that 
were in the king's magazines: 
they rendered unſerviceable 
the royal foundery, which 
continually replaced in the 


enemies armies the artillery 


which the imperial troops 
took from them at the price 
of their blood. The furni- 
ture of two country ſeats, 
the embelliſhments of which 
had been directed by the moſt 
rigorous œconomy, was da- 
maged by the ſoldiers, who, 
in other reſpects, obſerved 
the exacteſt diſcipline, Com- 
pare the loſſes of the Pruſ- 
ſians with ours, and with 
thoſe. of the king - elector, 
whoſe auguſt family, priſon- 
ers in their own palace, 
have ſeen the apartments of 
it broke- open, the locks of 


the cabinets picked, their do- 
meſtics 
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outrages an the inhabitants, which, the-pretence of 
2 could never excuſe. 

The body of Ruſſians which entered Berlin, 
marched from thence into Poland, by the way of 
Furſtenwalde, while the Auſtrians took the route 


to Brandenburg. 


monarch, of. Saxony, from whence they had advanced in- 
Mean while the town of Wir 


temberg, in that electorate, was reduced by the 


duke 


Deux Ponts, commander of the impe- 


rial army, which, ia conjunction with che Au- 


* r 3 3 


meſties obliged to ranſom 
themfelves, their officers rob- 
bed, the fineſt furniture fold 
by auRion for a trifle, their 
country ſeats converted into 
hoſpitals and ſtables, till the 
rage of the Pruſfians reduced 
them to a heap of rubbiſh ; 
the capital ſet on fire and 
burnt; the gardens that ſur- 
rounded it deſtroyed and dug 
up, from mere wantonneſs; 
the ornaments of them de- 
ſtroyed by expreſs order of 
the king of Pruſſia; our ar- 
ſenal, which contained only 
rich and curious pieces, car- 
ried to Berlin by an enemy 
whoſe deſtruQive ſpirit is al- 
ways ſubordinate to his avi- 
dity; the caſtles and eſtates 
of the miniſters and princi- 
pal nobility and gentry demo- 
liſhed and laid waſte, after 
being ſeveral times ranſomed; 
the men carried off from the 
towns and villages, the hou- 
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ſes of ws citizens plundered 


methodically, the magiſtrates 
—_— into dungeons, to 

them to deliver up the 

af the ' widow and the 
orphan ; and to extort from 
the unfortunate inhabitants 
the little money they had hid 
from the Pruffian tax- gather- 
ers. 

Fheſe are a part only of 
the diſtreſſes which the gene · 
rals of the empreſſes had to 
take vengeance for. But 
their. imperial majeſties have 
too much magnanimity to 
make unhappy ſlaves anfwer- 
able for what they did by the 
command of a deſpotic maſ- 
ter. It is the royal houſe of 
Pruſſia that owes ſatisfaQion 
to the powers it hath offend- 
ed. Its fubjeas, perhaps, 
have been long wiſhing in 
their hearts, that they may 
take it complete in the trea- 


ty of peace, 


ſtrians, 
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ſtrians,- made themſelves maſters U en An. 1580. 
and Leipſick. 

The, king of Prufis, u bn ranch 
Luſatia, was ſtill attended by count Daun at the 
head of his grand army; and both paſſed the 
Elbe about the latter end of October. The 
Pruſſian croſſed the river at Coſwick, where he 
was joined by the troops under prince Eugene 
of Wirtemberg, and general Hulſen; ſo that 
his army now amounted to eighty thouſand 
fighting men, with whom he reſolved to ftrike- 
ſome ſtroke of importance. Indeed, at this time 
his ſituation was truly critical. General Lau- 
dohn, with a conſiderable body of Auſtrians, re- 
mained in Sileſia; the Ruſſian army fill threat 
ened Breſlav, the capital of that country. 
The Imperialiſts and Auſtrians had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the great towns in Saxony, and 
were maſters on both ſides of the Elbe. In the 
eaſtern part of Pomerania the Rufffans had in- 
veſted Colberg by ſea and land, feemingly deter- 
mined to reduce the place, that they might have 
a ſea-port, by which they could be ſupplied with 
proviſion, ammunition, neceſſaries, and reinforce- 
ments, without the trouble and inconvenience of 
a long and laborious march from the” Bike of the 
Viſtula. 

On the weſtern fide of N the war 
which had hitherto languiſned was renewed by the 
Swedes with uncommon vivacity. They paſſed 
the river Pene without oppoſition z and oblig- 
ing general Stullerheim to retreat, © advanced as 
far as Stranſberg. That officer, however, be- 
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45.1760. ing reinforced; attacked a - Swediſh poſt at Paſiel-: 


He at- 
tacks the 
Auſtrian 
army at 
Tor gau. 
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valik, flew about five hundred of the enemy, and 
took an equal number, with ſix pieces of cannon ; - 
but he was not numerous enough tokeep che 
againſt their whole army. +: 

Thus the Pruſſian monarch faw himſelf obliged: 
to abandon , Sileſia, deprived of all the places he 
held in Saxony, which had been his beſt re- 
ſource; and- in danger of being driven into. his 
hereditary country of Brandenburg, which was 


unable either to maintain, or even to recruit his 


army. 

On this emergency he reſolyed to make one deſ- 
perate effort againſt the grand Auſtrian army, un- 
der count Daun, who had paſſed the Elbe at Tor- 
gau, and advanced to Eulenburg, from whence, 
however, he retreated to his former camp at Tor- 
gau, and the king choſe his ſituation between this 
laſt place and Schilda, at Lang-Reichenbach, 
where his huſſars artacked a body of horſe under 
general. Brentano, and made four hundred pri- 
ſoners. The right wing of the Auſtrians being 
at Groſwich, and their left at Torgau, the Pruſ- 


ſian king determined to attack them next day, 


which was the third of November. His deſign 
was to march through the wood of Torgau by 
three different routes, with thirty battalions and 
fifty ſquadrons of his left wing: the firſt line 
Was ordered to advance by the way of Mackrene 
to Neiden; f the ſecond, by Peckhutte to Elſnick; 
and the third, conſiſting of cavalry, to penetrate 
by the wood. of n to Vogelſang. 


On 
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On the other hand, general Ziethen was directed An. 1560. 
to take the great Leipſick road, with thirty batta · 
lions and ſeventy ſquadrons of the right; and 
quitting it at the ponds of Torgau; to attack 
- the villages of Suptitz and Groſwich. The King's 
line in its march, fell in with a corps of Auſtrians 
under general Reid, who retired into the wood of 
Torgau; and another more conſiderable body, 
poſted in the wood of Wildenhayn; likewiſe re- 
treated to Groſcharz, after having fired ſome pieces 
of artillery : but the dragoons of St. Ignon, being 
encloſed between two columns of Pruſſian infan- 
try, were either killed or taken. By two in the 
afternoon the king had penetrated through the 
wood to the plain of Neiden, from whence an- 
other body of the enemy retired to Torgau, 
where à continued noiſe of cannon and ſmall 
arms declared, that general Ziethen was already 
engaged. The Pruſſians immediately advanced 
at a quicker pace, and paſſing the moraſſes near 
Neiden inclined to the right in three lines, and 
ſoon came to action. Daun had choſen a very 
advantageous poſition: his right extended to 
Groſwich, and his left to Zinne; while his 
infantry occupied ſome eminences along the 
road of Leipſick; and his front was ſtrength- 
ened with no leſs than two hundred pieces of 
cannon. His ſecond line was diſpoſed on an 
extent of ground, which terminated in -hillocks 
towards the Elbe; and againſt this the 51 * 
rected his attack. | FO 
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He had already giwen his -troaps to under- 
ſtand, that dis affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, 
they muſt either \conquer or periſn: and they be- 
gan the battle with the moſt deſperate impe- 
tuoſity; but they met with ſuch a warm re- 
ception from the artillery, ſmall arms, and in 
particular from the Auſtrian carabineers, that 
their grenadiers were ſhattered and repulſed. 
The ſecond charge, though enforeed with in- 
eredible vigour, was equally unſueceſsful: then 
the king ordered his cavalry to advance, and 
they fell upon ſame regiments of infantry with 
ſuch fury as 1 them to give way. Theſe, 


che chigh, and carried off the field of battle. 


turn, dufore about — battalions of the 
enemy, who advanced towards Torgau, ſtretch- 
ing with their right to the Elbe, and their 
left to Zinne. While the prince of Holſtein 
rallied his caualry, and returned to the charge, 
the third line of Pruſſian infantry attacked the 
vineyard of Suptitz, and general Ziethen with 
the right wing took the enemy in Tear. This 
diſpoſition they the Auſtrians into diſorder, 
uhich was greatly augmented by the. difaſter bf 
count Daun, Who was dangerouſly wounded in 


ut the Pruſſiaus could not purſue their vie- 


ory, becauſe the action had laſted until nine, 
2andithe mi ght being unuſually dark, facilitated the 
retreat of the enemy, who eroſſed the Elbe on 
three bridges of boats, thrown over the tiver: at 
Torgau. 


The 
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The Vitor: poſſeſed. che field of battle, with An- 1560. 


feven thouſand priſoners, including two-handretd 
officers, twenty-nine {pair of colours, one ſtan- 
dard, and about forty pieces of cannon. The 
carnage was very great on both ſides: about 
three thouſand Pruſſians were killed, and five 
thouſand wounded and, in the firſt attacks, 
two general officers, with fifteen hundred dol- 
diers, were made . priſoners by the enemy. The 
king, as uſual, expoſed his perſon in every part 
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of the battle, and a muſquet-ball -praged ypen . 


his breaſt. In the morning the king of Peuſia 
entered Torgau; then he ſecured Meiſſen, and 
took poſſeſſion of Freyberg'; ſo that, in conſe- 
quence of this  well-timed victory, his poſition 


was nearly the ſame as at the opening of-4 0000- | | 


aign. 

The Auſtrians, however, notwithſtanding di 
check, maintained their ground in the +nejgh- 
bourhood of Dreſden; while the Pruſſians were 
diſtributed in quarters of cantonment in and 
about Leipſick and Meiſſen. As the Auſtrian 
general had, after the battle, reealled his de- 
tachments, general Laudohn abandoned Land- 
ſhut, which again fell into the hands of the Pruſ- 
fians, and the Imperial army was eee 
into Franconia. 

The Swedes, having \penetrated a good "way 
into Pomerania, returned again to their winter- 
quarters at Stralſund: and the Ruſſian generals 
meaſured back their way to the Viſtula: ſo that 


the confederates gained little elſe in the courſe 


of this campaign, but the contributions which 


80 they 


Both ar- 
mies go 
into quar-· 
ters of 
canton 
ment. 
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4.1760. they raiſed in Berlin, and the open country of 
Brandenburg. Had all the allies been heartily 
bent upon cruſſing the Pruſſian monarch, one 
would imagine the Nuſſians and Swedes might 
have joined their forces in Pomerania, and made 
good their winter-· quarters in Brandenburg, where 
they could have been ſupplied with magazines 
from the Baltick, and been at hand to com- 
mence their operations in the ſpring: but, in 
all probability, ſuch an eſtabliſhment in the em- 
pire would have — W to the Germatitc 
body): 
The diets The diet of Poland being fertibled in the | 
of Poland beginning of October, the king entertained the 
= — mmoſt ſanguine hope they would take ſome reſ6- 
ſembled. lution in his favour; but the partifans of Pruffia 
fruſtrated all his endeavours: one of the depu- 
ties proteſting againſt” holding a diet While there 
were foreign troops in the kingdom, the aſſembiy 
broke up in a tumultuous manner, even before 
they had choſen a marechal. n D* ry 
The diet of Sweden, which was convoked 
about the ſame period, ſeemed determined to 
proceed upon buſineſs. They elected count Axel 
Ferſon their grand marechal, in oppoſition to 
count Horn, by a great majority; which was an 
unlucky circumſtance for the Pruffian intereſt 
at Stockholm, inaſmuch as the ſame majority ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in opinion, that the war ſhould 
be proſecuted in the ſpring with redoubled - 
vigour, and the army in Germany reinforced to 
the number of at leaſt thirty thouſand fighting 
men. | =” 


The 
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This unfavourable eircumſtanca made but firtle 
impreſſion upon the Pruſſian monarch, who had 
maintained his ground with ſurpriſing . reſolution 
and ſucceſs ſince the begidning of the campaign, 
and now enjoyed in proſpect the benefit of winter, 
which he is ſaid to have termed his beſt auxiliary. ö 

The animofity which inflamed the contending TIotima- 
parties was not confined to the operations in wary tion given 
but broke ont, as uſual, in printed declarations, % e, 
which the belligerant powers diffuſed all over Eu- Pruſfa to 

In the beginning of the ſeaſon the ſtates of the ſtates 
the circle of Weſtphalia had been required; by the f the 
Imperial court, to furniſh their cootiogent- of — 
troops againſt the king of Pruſſia, or to commute lia. 
for this contingent with a ſum of money. In con- 
ſequence of this demand, fome of the Weſtpha- 
lian eſtates had ſent deputies to confer with the 
aſſembly of the circle of Cologne; and to theſe 
the king ſignified, by a declaration, dated at Mun- 
ſter, that as this demand of money, inſtead of 
troops, was not lefs extraordinary than contrary to 

the conſtitutions of the empire, ſhould they com- 
ply with it, or even continue to aſſiſt his enemies 
either with troops or money, he would: conſider 
them as having actually taken part in the war 
againſt him and his allies, and treat them accord- 
ingly on all occaſions. - 

This intimation ſeems to "In produced licele Various 
effect in his fayour. The duke of Mecklenbourg com- 
adhered to the oppoſite cauſe: and the elector of _ 

ited 
Cologne co-operated with the Ftench in their de- to the 
ſigns againſt Hanover. By way of retaliation for diet at 
this partiality, the Pruſſians ravaged the country Ratiſbon. 
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contributions in the territories: of Mie 
parties thus aggrieved had recourſe to complaints 
and remonſtrances. The duke's envoy at Ratif- 
bon communicated a reſcript to the Imperial minif- 
ters, repreſenting, that the Pruſſian troops under 
general Werner, and colonel de Belling, had dil- 
treſſed his country in the autumn by. grievous ex- 
tortions: that afterwards prince Eugene of Wir» 
tembourg, in the ſervice of Pruſſia, had demanded 
an exorbitant quantity of proviſions, with ſome 
millions of money, and a great number of re- 
cruits: or, in lieu of theſe, that the duke's forces 
ſhould act under the Pruſſian banner. He there 
fore declared, that as the country of Meck len- 
. bourg was impoveriſhed and almoſt depapulated 
by theſe oppreſſions, the duke would find himſelf 
obliged to take meaſures for the future. ſecurity of 
his ſubjects, if not immediately favoured with 
ſuch aſſiſtance from the court of Vienna as would 
put a ſtop to thoſe violent proceedings. This de- 
claration was, by ſome, conſidered as the prelude 
of his renouncing his engagements with the houſe 
of Auſtria, As the Imperial court had threatened 
to put the elector of Hanover under the ban of the 
empire, in conſequence of the hoſtilities which his 
troops had committed in the electorate of Cologne, 
his reſident at Ratiſbon delivered to the miniſters 
who aſſiſted at the diet a memorial, remonſtrating, 
that the emperor hath no power, ſingly, to ſub- 
je& any prince to the ban, or declare him a rebel; 
and that, by arrogating ſuch a power, he expoſed 
his authority to the ſame contempt into which the 


pope's 
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fallen. With reſpect to the elector of Cologne, 
he. obſerved, that this prince was the firſt who 
commenced hoſtilities, by allowing his troops to 
cooperate with the French in their invaſion of 
Hanover, and by celebrating with rejoicings the 
advantages which they had gained in that electo- 
rate: he therefore gave the eſtates of the empire 
to underſtand, that the beſt way of ſcreening their 
ſubjects Soak hoſtile treatment, would be a ſtrict 
obſervance of neutrality 1 in the 8 abe of 
the empire. 
This was a ftrain much more effe&tual ang 
princes and powers, who are generally actuated by 
intereſted motives, than was the repetition of com- 
plaints, equally pathetic and unavailing, - uttered 
by the .unfortunate king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony. The damage done to his capital by the 
laſt attempt of the Pruſſian monarch on that city, 
affected the old king in ſuch a manner, that he 
publiſhed at Vienna an appeal to all the powets of 
Europe, from the cruelty and unprecedented out- 
rages which difingyihed the conduct of his ad- 


verſaries in 8anony. All * pitied the hard 
fate 


Remo- 
ſtrance 
by the 
king of 
Poland, 


e 
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* 4 memorial of the king of been too often obliged to 
make juſt complaints to his 
high allies, to the diet of the 


empire, and to all Europe. 


Poland, thor of Saxony. 
Publiſhed at Vienna, on the 
raiſing the fiege of Dreſdin. 


40 Since the troubles be- 
gan, that deſolate Germany, 
his majeſty the king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, hath 


Srript of his hereditary do —-— 


minions by a neighbour, who, 
on entering them, aſked only 
a paſſage through them, made 


proteſtations of friendſhip 
G 2 towards 
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fate of this exiled prince, and ſpmpathized wit 
the diſaſters of lis NOPE 1 in RN 


1 


ud. tht. _  —" 1 


— 


towards the ſovereign, and 
declared he had no ground of 
complaint againſt him., nor 
any claim on the country; 
the king could not but look 
on the acts of hoſtility com- 
mitted by the Pruſſians as ſo 
many injuries, as ſo many 
breaches of the la of na- 
tions, and manifeſt violations 


of the laws of the empire. 


But thiags were ſoon carried 
to ſuch a length, that Saxony 
would have thought herſelf 


too happy to find in the king 


of Pruſſia, not a depoſtary, 
but a declared enemy, pro- 
vided this enemy would have 
reſpected the laws and cuſ- 
toms of war, which humani- 
ty | preſcribes, and which all 
civilized nations have hither- 
ro obſerved; She would not, 
in that cafe, have feen her 
towns ſubjected to contribu- 
tions. which exceed all mea- 
ſure ; the ſuburbs of the ca- 
pital ſet on fire, without ne- 
cethty ; the lands laid waſte ; 
and, what completes her mis- 
fortunes, her young men torn 
from ber by force, and con- 
ſtrained to bear arms againſt 
their ſovereign; horrid treat- 
ment! aud fo oppoſite to 


| hnmanity, that it is without 


example, not among civilized 
nations only, but even among 
the greateſt barbarians. 


for ſome time to proferve the 


* 4 1 
to have no room ta fear I 
her condition could be worſe. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe hath found 
within the fpace af the laſt 
year, that freſh misfortunes. 
were in reſerve for her; a 
that, if rhe Prufſftans feeme 


country, it was only that they 
themſelves might enjoy its 
produce. This tendernefs was 
not dictated by humanity, buy 
by intereſt. As the danger 
of being expelled Saxony is- 
creaſed, _ difplayed their 
cruelty. I they quitted any 
part of the country without 
hope of returgniag, they gave 
it up- to to pillage : wherever 
they came, the nnhappy pea- 
fant was plundered withoue 
mercy; givin, forage, horſes 
cattle of all kinds, were taken 
from him; and he was teft 
without” fobliſtence. Whole 
families, and the beft work-+ 
mea of all ſorts, were carried 
off: even women found n 
ſafeguard in their fex; del 
all who were thoyght uſeful 
for Brandenburgh were torn 
from their families, and car- 
ried into ſlavery, 

The city of Dreſden re- 
mained. Notwithſtanding the 
ruin of the ſuburbs, it ſtill 
maintained a numerous peo- 

ple 3 
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his enemies, reaſons of ſtate and convenience over- An. 1 


ruled the ſuggeſtions of bm 3 note == friends 


mY it way the infants of 
'the neighbouring country, 
To complete the ruin of Sax- 
ony, the unfortunatecity was 
to be deſtroyed. Had the 
enemy attacked the place ac- 
cording to the rules and cul. 
toms of war, had they di- 

reed their efforts againſt the 
ramparts, the king would, 

without doubt, have lament- 
ed the evils that would have 
reſulted from it to his people; 
but he would have lamented 
them without complaining : 

and thoogh in the fierceſt 
wars the reſidences of ſove 
reigns bave hitherto been ge- 
nerally ſpared, his majeſty 
would have been filent; for, 
in ſhort, one is accuſtomed to 
conſider the King of Pruffia 
not as an ordinary enemy: 
but the Pruffians made war 
on the innocent townſamen : 
their fire way wholly directed 
againſt the houſes: and they 


endeavoured to deſtroy a 
town which they could not 
take, 


The king cannot forbear 
pointing out to all Europe 
this remarkable circumſtance, 
that the enemy redonbled 
their fire againſt the houſes 
in Dreſden, and did them 
the greareſt damage, when 
the arrival of M. Daun, with 


the powers in Europe, and 
« % G 3 A a4 @ * * 0 
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hope of being able to take 
the place ; and, in ſhort, 
that in drawing off their men 
from the ſuburbs before Wilſ- 
druff-gate, they laid in aſhes 
upwards of an hundred houſes 
that had eſcaped in the pre- 
ceding fires, The king of 
Pruſſia ſucceeded in complet- 
ing the misfortunes of Saxo- 
ny by the diſaſters that befel 
the capital, Three hundred 
and fifty houſes, deſtroyed, 
with all that was in the 
and a great many others b 


ruined, are a fatal loſs toa 


city already exbauſted by font 
ſucceſſive years of misfor- 
tunes. After theſe things, 
the king thinks it ſcarce 
worth while to mention bis 
palaces and his gardeas, 
which were ſacked and ruin- 
ed, in contempt of the re- 
gard uſually paid from one 
ſovereign to another. Is there 
a man in the empire, or even 
in all Europe, who doth not 
ſee in theſe terrible effects an 
implacable hatred, and a de- 
ſtructive fury, which all na- 
tions ought to concur in re- 
preſſing? | 

It is not to render his ene- 
my odious, that the ki 
holds up this picture to ptr 


par- 
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liverance. of his people. 


3 Wo 44} Lc4 


From this detail of continental e our at- 


tention is recalled to Great 3 by an incident 


1 


partculzely to his ade, 
and his high allies; but in 
hopes of exciting them to 
redouble their efforts, with- 
out delay, for the deliverance 
of Saxony, and not ſuffer 
that unfortunate country to 
be abſolutely ruined; to move 
their compaſſion in favour of 
an innocent people, reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and 
who can expect but a very 
feeble affiftance from their 
ſovereign, ſtript himſelf of 
all things by acts of oppreſ- 
ſion, no leſs violent than un- 
foreſeen, | 

This inability is of all his 
majeſty's misfortunes the moſt 
ſevere, He loves his people. 
He hath a father's bowels for 
them; and he ſees them over- 
whelmed with diſtreſs, with- 
out being able to ſuccour 


them. The king hath the 


conſolation left of employ- 
ing, in their favour, all that 


the goodneſs of his cauſe, þis 
invariable love of juſtice, and 


the great ſacrifices he hath 


made for the common ad- 
vantage, and the prefervation 


of the empire; in ſhort, all 


the regard and attention that 
he may merit by his misfor- 
tunes from the friendly pow- 


— thoſe powers to ke 
the propereſt meaſures for 
the relief and preſervation of 
the ſubjects left him in Saxo- 


ny. | 

As to what regards bim 
perſonally, his majeſty puts 
his whole truſt in the ſove- 
reigu maſter of kings, in 
that judge who ſearcheth the 
heart, and weigheth right in 
the ſcales of juſtice, He is 
encouraged to hope that he 

will, in the end, be pleaſed 
to enable him to dry up the 
tears of the Saxons, to guard 
them for the future from all 
external violence, and to ih 
ſure their domeſtic happine 
by paternal government. 

His conſcience;beareth him 
this preciqus witneſs, that 
hath nee wha ſo ay 
evils upon himſelf and bis 
dominions*by unjuſt or am- 
bitious enterprizes. The juſ- 


tice of his cauſe is ſo evident, 


ſo. inconteftible, and even ſo 
fully acknowledged by every 
one, that he cannot be re- 
fuſed an indemnification pro- 
portiobed to his loſſes, if in 
the future pacification any re- 
gard be paid. to o juſtice, 20d 
equity.” 

of 
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of a very intereſting nature; an account of ,which,. Ana 760+ 


however, we ſhall poſtpone until we have recorded 


the ſucceſs that in the coutſe of this year attended 
the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt Indies. We have. al- 


ready obſerved, that | colonel Coote, after having 
defeated the French general Lally in the field, and 


reduced divers of the enemy's ſettlements on the 


coaſt of Coromandel, at length cooped them up 


within the walls of Pondicherry, the principal ſeat. 


of the French Eaſt India company, large, popu- 
lous, well fortified, and ſecured with. a. numerous 
garriſon, under the immediate command, of their 
general. In the month of October admiral Stee- 
vens ſailed from Trincamaley with all his ſqua- 
dron, in order to its being tefitted, except ſive ſail 
of the line, which he left under the command of 
captain Haldane to block up Pondicherry by ſea, 


land. By this diſpoſition, and the vigilance-of the 
Britiſh officers, the place was ſo hampered as to 
be greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, even 
before the ſiege could be undertaken in form; for 
the rainy- ſeaſon rendered all regular approaches 
impracticable. Theſe rains being abated by the 
twenty ſixth day of November, colonel Coote di- 
reed the engineers to pitch upon proper places 
for erecting batteries, that ſhould enfilade or flank 
the works of the gatriſon, without expoling their 
own men to any ſevere fire from the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, four batteries were conſtructed in dif- 
ferent ſo as to anſwer theſe | purpoſes, and 
opened all Whether on the eighth day of December 
at midnight. Though raſſed at a conſiderable diſ- 

64 tance, 


while Mr. Coote ſhould carry on his operations by 


Reduc- 
tion of 
Pondi- 
cherry in 
the Eaſt 
Iadies. 
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ing the gart iſon priſoners of war, anddemanding a 
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belicged' retur net the fire with -great vivacicy. 
This mutual caunonading continued until the 


twenty - ninth day of the month, when the engi- 


neers were employed in raifingg another battery | 
near enough to eſſect a breach in the notth weſt 
&ounterguard und curtain. Though the ap- 
proaches were retarded ſome days by a violent 
ſtorm, which almoſt ruined the works, the damage 
was ſdon repaired ; 2 conſiderable poſt was taken 
from the enemy by aſſault, and afterwards te- 
gained by the French grenadiers, through the 
cimidity of the Sipoys, by whom it was occupied. 
" the fifteenth day of January, a ſecond battery 

being raiſed within point-blank, a breach way 
made in the curtain; the weſt face and flank of 
the north-weſt baſtion were ruined, and the guns 
of the enemy entirely ſilenced. | 

The garriſon and inhabitants of Pandicherey 
were now reduced to an extremity of famine which 
would admit of no heſitation. General Lally ſent 4 
colonel, attended by the chief of the Jeſuits and two 
civilians, to Mr, Coote, with propoſals of ſurrendety 


capir 


* Tranſlatien of Mr. 44“ s 
propoſal; for the delivery of 
the garrijon. | 


The taking of Chandena- 
pore, contrary to the Faith 
of treaties, and of that neu- 
trality which has always ſub- 
fiited between all European 


nations, and family betweeh 
the tyd nations in this part 


of India; and that imme> 
diately after a ſignal ſervi 


which the French nation had 
rendered the Engliſh, not 
only is taking no patt aguiuſt 
them with the Nabob of Ben 
gal, but i in receiving them in 
their 


their firſt loſſes ro appears 
by the letters of thanks from 
Mr. Pigot bimſeif, aud From 
the council of Madrafs to that 
of Pondicherry) added to the 
ſormal refuſal of fulfilling the 
conditions of a cartel, agreed 


Acrordingly Mr.Coote may 
take poſſethon ' to-morrow | 
morning at eight of'clock,' of 
the gate/ of  Villenour 3 and 
after to-morrow at the ſame 


upon between our reſpeQive po 


maſters, though it was at firſt 
accepted of by Mr. Pigot, aud 

the commiſſaries were named 
on both fides to go to Me- 
draſs, to ſettle amicably the 
difficulties which might oc · 
cur in its execution ; put it 
dut of my power, with re- 
ſpect to my court, to make 
or propoſe to Mr, Coote any 
capitulations for the town of 
Pondicherry. 

The king's troops, und 
thoſe of the company, ſur- 
render themfelves, for want 
of proviſions, prifoners of 
war of his Britannic majeſty 
upon the terms of the tat- 
tel, which I reclaim equally 
for all the inhabitants of 
Pondicherry, as well as' for 
the exercife of the Roman 
religion, the religioas houſes, 
hoſpitals, IO. chap- 
lains, ſervants,” &c."referring 
myſelf to the detifion of our 


wo courts, for reparation 


merely 
principle of juſtice and bu- 
manity, that the mother and 
ſiſters of Reza Sgib, de per- 
mitted td ſeek an afylum 


where they pleaſe, or that 
— priſoners amorig 
— Engliſh, and be not de- 


mater pen up into Mahomet 
Ally Cawn's hands, which 
are ſtill red with the blood 
of the hoſband and father, 
that he has ſpilt, to the 
ſhame indeed of thoſe who 
gave them up to him; but 
not teſs to the ſhame of the 
commander of the Englith 
army, who ſhould not have 
allowed ſuch a piece of bir- 
batity to be committed in his 
camp. 

As Lam tied up by the 
cartel ia the deelaration 
which I make to Mr. Coote, 

I con- 
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Abe. Ply; but next morning 
town and citadel, where he 


poſſeſſion of the 
tity 


—_ — 


”- 7 en 0 » r 
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I conſent that the — 
of the council of Pondicherry 


may make their own repre- 


ſentations to him, with re- 
gard to what may more im- 
mediately concern their own 
private intereſts, as well 38 
the intereſt, of the -inhabi- 
tants of the colony. Done 
at Fort Louis off Pondicherry, 
the 15th day of January 1761. 
Signed. » Lally. 
To colonel Coote, com- 
mander in chief of his 
Britanniĩc majeſty's forces 
before Pondicherry. 
A true copy. 
Francis Rowland, Sec. 


Colonel Coote's  anſaver- to M. 
' Lally's propeſals. - 


Ihe particulars of the cap- 
ture of Chandenagore hav- 
ing been long ſince tranſmit- 
ted to his Britannic majeſty, 
by the officer to whom that 
place ſurrendered, colonel 
Coote cannot take cogni- 
zance of what paſſed on that 
occaſion; nor can he admit 
the ſame as any way relative 
to the ſurrender of Pondi- 
cherry. 

The diſputes which have 
ariſen concerning the cartel 
concluded between their Bri- 


= — | —— 
tannic and moſt Chriſtian 


majeſties, being as yet uod · 
cided, colonel Coote has it 
not in his power to admit, 
That the troops of his maſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, and thoſe 
of the French Eaſt - India 
company, ſhall be deemed 
priſoners of war o his Bri- 
tapnic majeſty, upon the 
ters of that cartel ; but re- 
quires that they ſutrender 
themſelves priſoners of war, 
to be uſed as be ſhall think 
conſiſtent with the - intereſts 
of the king his maſter.” And 
colonel. Coote will ſhew -all 
ſuch indulgences as are agree» 

able to humanity. _- 
Colonel Coote will  ſeod 
the grenadiers of his, regi- 
ment, between the hours of 
eight and -nine oclock to- 
morrow morning, to take 
poſſeſſion of the Villenout- 
gate; and the next morning, 
between the ſame hoars,. he 
will alſo take poſſeſſion of the 
gate of Fort St, Louis, 
The mother and ſiſters of 
Reza Saib ſhall be eſcorted 
to  Madraſs, where proper 
care ſhall be taken for their 
ſafety : and they ſhall not 
on any -account be delivered 
into the hands of Nabob 
Mahomet Ally Cawn, Given 
at 
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tity. "of artillery, ammuni 


military 16 then he ſecured the garriſon. 


2 
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© the head-quarters, at * 


camp before Pondicherry, this 


15th of January 1761, 
Signed, Eyre Coote. -. 


To Arthur Lally, Eſq;. ty 


lieutenant-general and 


commander in chief of 


his moſt Chriſtian ma · 
jeſty's forces in India, 
at Pondicherry. 


A true copy. 
Francis Rowland, Sec. 


Articles propoſed to colanel Coote 
by the Chief of the Feſuits ; 
to which no anſever was re- 
turned, 


The ſuperior council of 
Pondicherry, authorized by 
the count de Lally, lieutenant- 
general of the armies of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and 
his commiſſary in India, to 
treat for the ſaid town and 
its inhabitants, preſent the 
following articles to colonel 
Coote, commander of his 
Britannic majeſty's troops on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. 

Art, I. Upon the reduction 
of the place, its inhabitants 
ſhall not in any wiſe be in- 
jured ; their houſes ſhall be 
preſerved, and they: ſhall re- 
tain all their effects and mer- 
chandize, with liberty. of 
Choice to convey them hete- 


pants — 


erer they ſhall think proper, 
or to continue their divelling 
in the ſaid town, as new fab. 


jeas of his Britannic majeſ- 


z and they ſhall be treated 
as the old ſubjects have uſu- 
ally been treated: 


ingly, thoſe who have here- 
| tofore had poſſeſſions or 


: 


vant | ſhall not be 


priv of them. ©. 

II. They mall be main- 
tained in the exerciſe of wy 
Roman Catholic religion, in 
the ſame manner as has been 
pradtiſed - unde 


r the French 
government. The churches 


and the houſes of the eccle- 


fiaſtics and religious perſons 
ſhall be preſerved, together 


with every thing thereunto 


belonging, whether they be 


fituated without or within 


the town, The miſſionaries 
ſhall have liberty of paſſing 


from place to place, and ſhall 


find, under the Engliſh flag, 

the ſame protection as under 

the French flag. ; 
III. Not only the buildings 


and houſes belonging to pri- 


vate perſons, whether lay- 
men, or eccleſiaſtics, or teli- 
gious perſons, * ſhall be left 
in the condition they are, 
but alſo the buildings be- 
longing to the company, as 
well as rhe fort, the ware- 

houſes, 
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s Lath 
made a gallanc defence, and had he been properly 
with proviſion, the conqueſt of Lage place 


would not have been fo eaftty archieved; He 


certainly flattered himſelf with the hope of being 
ſupplied; otherwiſe an officer of his experience 
would have demanded: a capitulation before be 


was reduced to the neceffity 'of acquieſcing in 


any terms the beſieger might have thought pro- 
per to impoſe. That he ſpared no pains to pro- 
cure ſupplies, appears from an n intercepted letrer 


houſes, and the walls of the 
town, with all the fortifica- 
tions, until the date of theſe 
laſt, that is to ſay, every 


thing of this kind, belonging 


to. the company, ſhall be de- 
cided by the two reſpeQive 
courts, 

IV. The papers of the re- 
giſtry and notary office, oo 
which depend the fortunes of 
the inhabitants, ſhall be ſent 
to France, without any ob- 
ſtacle, by ſuch conveyances 
as they ſhall thiak fit, who 
are now charged with them, 


and in whoſe poſſeſſion they 


ſhall, in the mean time, re- 
main. 

V. The treatment, herein 
before ſtipulated by the firſt 
article, for the inhabitants of 
Pondicherry, ſhall be ex- 
tended to all the members 


of the council, company's 
agents, officers ſettled in the 
fame town, and all others, 


turning to their home by 


who [have been, or now al 
in the ſervice of the com- 
pany; and ſo in like may» 
ner to the merchants, Whether 
Armenians, or of any other 
nation ſettled heretofore in 
P ondicherry for their trade. 
VI. The creoles, or natives 
of Mauritius and of Bourbon, 
amounting in number to for- 
ty one, including five officers, 
as well thoſe who are in 
health, as thoſe who bun 
been wounded, or are inve- 
lids, having ſerved as 3 
teers, and not being 
mall have the 1 of 


5 


firſt good opportunity _ 


may find. 

VII. Safe-guards ſhall be 
granted to prevent diſorder. 

VIII. All the foregoing 
articles ſhall be executed ac» 
cording to good faith, ” 

A true copy. 

Francis Rowland, See. 


written 
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written by this commander to Monſieur Raymond, Aa. 1760. 


French reſident at Pullicat.— The billet is no bad 
ſketch of the writer's character, which ſeems to 
have a ſtrong tincture of oddity and extravagance. 

% Monfieur Raymond,—the Engliſh ſquadron 
is no more; Sir, of the twelve ſhips they had in 
our road, ſeveb are loft, crews and allz the other 
four diſmafſted; and no more than one frigate 
hath eſcaped therefore loſe not an inſtant in ſending 
chelingoes upon chelingoes, loaded with rice The 
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Dutch have nothing to fear now. Beſides; c- 


cording to the law of nations, they are only re- 
ſtrĩcted from ſending us proviſions in their on 
bottoms ;| and we are no longer blockaded by 
ſea—The falvation of Pondicherry hath been once 
in your power already: if you neglect this op- 
portunity, it will be intirely your own fault 
don't forget ſome ſmall chelingoes alſo- offer great 
re wards in four days I expect fourteen thouſand 


Morattoes.— In fhort,. riſque all attempt ai — 


force all, and ſend us nn, ſhould it be 
but half a garſe at a time.“ 

By the reduction of Pondicherry the Fench te 
tereſt was annihilated on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and therefore of the utmoſt importance to the 
Britiſh nation. It may be doubted, however, 
whether colonel Coote, with all his ſpirit, vigi- 
lance, and milirary talents, could have ſacceeded 


in this enterprize, without the affiſtance of the 


ſquadron, which co-operated with him by ſea, and 
tffectually excluded all ſuccours from the belieged. 
It muſt be owned, for the honour of the ſervice, 
that no incident interrupted the good underſtand- 

6 ing 
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Ab. 1566. ing which was maintained between the land and 
ſea officers, who vied with each other in contri 
buting their utmoſt efforts towards the ſucceſi of 

the expedition. On the twenty- fifth day of De-. 
cember rear-admiral Steevens arrived with four 
ſhips of the line, having parted with rear-admiral 
Corniſh and his diviſion in ſtormy weather: but 
be joined them at Pondicherry before the place 
was ſurrendered. On the firſt day of January s 
violent tempeſt obliged admiral Steevens to ſlip 
his cables and put to ſea, where he parted with 
the reſt of his ſquadron; and when in three days 
he returned to the road of Pondicherry, he had 
the mortification to find that his diviſion had ſuſ- 
fered ſeverely from the ſtorm. The ſhips of war 
called the duke of Acquitaine and the Sunderland 
foundered in the ſtorm, and their crews periſhed; 
The Newcaſtle, the Queenborough; and Protector 
fireſhip, were driven on ſhore and deſtroyed but 
the men were ſaved, together with the cannon, 
ſores, and proviſions. Many other ſhips ſuſtained 
conſiderable damage, which, however, was ſoon 
repaired. Admiral Steevens having intercepted 
the letter inſerted above from Lally to Raymand, 
immediately diſpatched letters to the Dutch and 
Daniſh ſetlements on this coaſt, intimating, that 
notwithſtanding the inſinuations of general Lally, 
he had eleven fail of the line, with two frigates, 
under his command, all fit for ſervice, in the road 
of Pondicherry, which was cloſely inveſted and 

- blockaded both by ſea and land. He therefore 
declared, that as in that caſe it was contrary to 


the law of nations for any neutral power to relieve 
or 
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or ſuccour the beſieged, he i to An. 1760. 


| ſeize any veſſel that W e e _—_ pro- 
viſion into the place. aon 
While the arms of ast Brirainy Mill proſpered 
in evety effort tending to the real intereſt of the 
nation, an event happened which, for a moment, 
obſcured the ſplendot of her triumphs; and could 
not but be very alarming to thoſe G allies, 
whom her liberality had enabled to maintain an ex- 
penſive and ſanguinary wat of humour and ambition. 


Death of 


George 
II. king 
of Eng- 
land. 


On the twenty fifth day of October, George II. king 


of Great Britain, without any previous diſorder, was 

in the morning ſuddenly ſeized with the agony of 
death, at the palace at Kenſington. He had riſen 
at his uſual hour, drank his chocolate, and in- 
quired about the wind, as anxious for the arrival 
of the foreign mails; then he opened a window 
of his apartment, and perceiving the weather was 
ſerene, declared he would walk in the gatden. 
In a few minutes after this declaration, while he 
remained alone in his chamber, he fell down upon 
the floor: the noiſe of his fall brought his at- 
tendants into the room, who lifted him on the 
bed, where he deſired in a faint voice that the 
princeſs Amelia might be called; but before ſhe 
could reach the apartment he had expired. An 
attempt was made to bleed him, but without ef- 
fect; and indeed his malady was far beyond the 
teach of art; for when the cavity of the thorax 
or cheſt was opened, and inſpected by the ſerjeant 
ſurgeons, they found the right ventricle of the 
heart actually ruptured, and a great quantity of 
blood diſcharged through the aperture into the 


ſurround- 


| BF 
A. 1760. 


a that we queſtion whether there is ſuch another 
inſtance upon record. A rupture of this nature 
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ſurrounding pericardium ; ſo that he muſt haue 
died inſtantaneouſly in conſequence of the effus 
fion. The caſe however was ſo en | 


appears the mare remarkable, as it happened to 


a prince of a healthy conſtitution, unaccuſtomed 


Character 
of that 
prince. 


fortune. He was in his perſon rather lower than 


to excels, and far advanced beyond that period 
af life when the blood might be ſuppoſed to flow 
with a dangerous impetuoſity. | | 

Thus died George II. at the age of ſeventy- 
ſeven, after a long reign of thirty - four years, 
diſtinguiſhed by a variety of important events, 
and chequered with a viciſſitude of character and 


the middle ſize, well ſhaped, erect, with eyes 
remarkably prominent, a high noſe, and fair com- 
plexion. In his diſpoſition he is ſaid to have beeg 
haſty, prone. to anger, eſpecially in his youth, 
yet ſoon appealed ; otherwiſe mild, moderate, and 
humane; in his way of hving temperate, regu- 
lar, and fo methodical in every branch of private 
ceconamy, that his attention deſcended to objects 
which 'a great king (perhaps) bad better over- 
look. He was fond of military pomp and parade; 
and perſonally brave, He loved war as a ſoldier; 
he ſtudied it as a ſcience: and correſponded on 
the ſubject with ſome of the greateſt officers whom 
Germany had produced. The extent of his under- 
ſtanding, and the ſplendor of his virtue, we 
ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, nor attempt to dil- 
play; —we rather wiſh for opportunities to ex- 


patiate on his munificence and liberality z his ge- 
nerous 
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nerous regard to genius and learning! 12 
encouragement and protection of thoſe arts 


which a nation is at once begefited and adorned: 
With reſpe& to his government, | very ſeldom 
deviated from the inſtitutions of law ;,. or en- 
croached upon private property 10 1 with 
the common admuniſtration o Cir- 
cumſtances that chiefly mar "fo 1 charac- 
ter, were A predilection bis native country 
and a cloſe, attention to the political intereſts 

the Germanic body: points and principles, to 


which he adhered with the moſt invincible for- 


titude; and, if ever the blood and treaſure of 
Great Britain were ſacrificed to theſe conlidera- 
tions, we ought not ſo much to blame the prince, 
who acted from the dictates of natural affect ion. 
as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſſion of v—l m——rs, 
all of whom in their turns devoted themſelves, 
ſoul and body, to the gratification of this paſſion 
or partiality, ſo. prejudicial to the true interelt of 
their country. 

The reign of George II. produced many tevo- 
lutions, as well in the internal ſchemes of axcono- 
my and adminiſtration, as in the external projects 
of political connections; revolutions that expoſed 
the frailties of human nature, and demonſtrated 
the inſtability of ſyſtems founded upon conve- 
nience. In the courſe of this reign a ſtanding, 
army was, by, dint of miniſterial influence, in- 
grafted oh the conſtitution of Great Britain. A 
fatal ſtroke was given to the liberty of the preſs, 
by the act ſubjecting all dramatic writings to the 


inſpection of a licenſer. The great machine of 
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113 


val An. 1760. 


Recapitu- 
lation of 
the pri · 
cipal 


events of 


his reign. 
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an 2700. corruption, contrived to ſecure a conſtant majo- 
rity in . was overturned, and the inven. 
tor of it obliged to quit the reins of goverg- 
ment. Profeſſed patriots reſigned the principles 
which they had long endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 
and liſted themſelves for the defence of that for- 
treſs againſt which their zeal and talents had been 
levelled. The management of a mighty kingdom 
was conſigned into the hands of a motley admi- 
niſtration, miniſters without knowledge, and men 
without integrity, whoſe councils were timid; 
weak, and wavering :  whofe folly and extrava- 
gance expoſed the nation to ridicule and contempt; 
by whoſe | Ignorance and preſumption it was reduced 
to the verge of ruin. The kingdom was engaged 
in a quarrel truly national, and commenced a ne- 
ceſſary war on national principles; but that war 
was ſtarved, and the chief ſtrength of the nation 
transferred to the continent of Europe, in order 
to maintain an unneceſſary war, in favour of a 
family whoſe pride and ambition can be equalled 
by nothing but its inſolence and ingratitude. 
While the ſtrength of the nation was thus exerted 
abroad for the ſupport of worthleſs allies, and a 
dangerous rebellion raged in the bowels of the 
kingdom, the n was inſulted by his m5, 
who deſerted his ſervice at that critical junctute, 
and refuſed to reſume their functions, until he 
had truckled to their petulant humour, and dif- 
miſſed a favourite ſervant, of whoſe' ſoperior ta- 
lents they were meanly Jealous, Such an unpre- 
cedented ſeceſſion at any time would have merited 
the imputation of inſolence; but at that period, 
when 
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whe the — was perplexed and embarraſſed An. 1760» 
by a variety of dangers and difficulties; when his | 
crown, and even his life, was at ſtake, to throw 
up their places, abandon his councils, and as far 
as in them lay, derach themſelves from his for- 
tune; was a ſtep: ſo likely to aggravate the dif- 
order of the nation; ſo big with cruelty, ingra- 
titude, and jak that it ſeems to deſerve an 
appellation which, however, we do not think pro- 
per to beſtow. An inglorious war was ſucceeded, 
by an ignominious p- ce, which proved of ſhort 
duration; yet in this interval the Engliſh nation 
exhibited ſuch a proof of commercial opulence, 
as aſtoniſhed all Europe. At the cloſe of a war 
which had drained it of ſo much treaſure, and in- 
creaſed the public debt to an enormous burden, 
it acquieſced under ſuch a reduction of intereſt as 
one would hardly think the miniſtry durſt have 
propoſed, even before one half of the national 
debt was contraſted, 

A much more unpopular ftep was a law that 
paſſed for naturalizing the Jews; a law ſo odious 
to the people in general, that it was ſoon repealed, 
at the requeſt of that mr by whom it had been 
chiefly patronized. An ill-concerted peace was in a 
little time productive of freſh hoſtilities and an- 
other war with France, which Britain' began to 
proſecute under' unfavourable auſpices. Then the 
whole political ſyftem of G——y was inverted. 
The k of E -d abandoned the intereſt of 
that houſe which he had in the former war fo 
warmly eſpouſed, and took into his boſom a p——e _ 
whom he had formely conſidered as his inveterate 

H 2 | enemy. 
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 An,1760, enemy. The unpropitious beginning of this war 
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againſt France being imputed to the miſcanduſt 
of the ad———n, excited ſuch à ferment among 
the people as ſeemed to threaten a dangerous in- 


ſurrection. Every part of the kingdom reſgunded 


with the voice of diſfatisfaction, which did ag 
even reſpect the throne, The kg found himſelſ 
obliged to accept of a m-——r preſented by the 
people, and this meaſure was attended with cones 

vences. as favourable as his wiſh could form, 
From that inſtant all clampur was huſhed. z all op- 
poſition ceaſed. The, enterpriſing ſpirit of the 
new miniſter ſeemed to diffaſe itſelf through all 
the operations of the war; and conqueſt every 


where attended the. efforts of the Britiſh arms, 


Now appeared the fallacy of thoſe. maxims, and 
the falſhopd of thoſe aſſertions, by which former 
miniſters had, eſtabliſhed, and endeavoured to e. 
cuſe the practices of 9. The. ſuppoſed, dif- 
affection, which had been inſiſted on as the ſource, 
of parliamentary, qppoſitien, now, intirely vaniſhed; 
nor was it found neceſſary ta. uſe ſiniſter means for 
ſecuring a majority, in, order. to anſwer the pur- 
poles of the adminiſtration, England, far the. firſt 
time, ſaw a miniſter of. ſtate in full poſſeſſion of 
popularity; the faithful ſervant of the crown, the 
univerſal darling of the people. Under the au- 
ſpices of this miniſter, it ſaw a national militia. 
formed, and trained to diſcipline, by the invincible 
ſpirit of a few patriots, who purſued this ſalutary 
meaſure in the face of unwearied oppoſition, diſ- 
couraged by the jealouſy of a t, and ridiculed, 
by all the venal retainers to a ſtanding army, 2 

r 
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der his auſpices it ſaw the milltaty genius of Great An. 1760+ 


Britain revive, and ſhine with redoubled luſtre ; it 
faw her intereſt and glory coincide, and an im- 
menſe extent of country added by conqueſt to her 
dominions. The people, confiding in the inte- 
grity and abilities of their own miniſter, and ele- 
vated by the repeated founds of triumph, became 
enamoured of the wat, and granted ſuch liberal 
ſubſidies for its ſupport, 4s no other miniſter would 
have preſumed to aſk, as ho other nation believed 
they could afford. Not did they murmur at ſeeing 
great part bf their treaſure diverted into foreign 
channels; nor did they ſeem to beftow a ſerious 
thought on the accumulating load of the national 
debt, which already exceeded the immenſe ſum of 
one hundred millions, AE EIS” 

In a word, they were Intoxicated with victory; 
and as the King happened to die in the midſt of 
their tranſports, occaſioned by the final conqueſt 
of Canada, their good humbur garniſhed his cha- 
rater with a prodigality of encomiums. A thouſand 
pens were drawn to paint the beauties and ſublimity 
of his charactet, in poetry as well as proſe. They ex- 
rolled him above Alexander in courage and heroiſm, 
above Avguſtos in liberaliry, Titus in clemency, An- 
toninus in piety and benevolence, Solomon in wiſ. 
dom, and St. Louis in devotion. Such hyperbolical 
evlogintns ſerve only to throw a ridicule upon a 
character, which may be otherwiſe reſpectable. 
The two univerſities vied with each other in la- 
menting his death, and each publiſhed a huge col- 
lection of elegies on the ſybjeR : nor di 1 they fail 
to exalt his praiſe, wich the warmeſt expre ſñons of 

H 3 affection 


His death 


univerſal- 
ly la- 
mented. 
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An. 1760, affection and regret, in the compliments of con» 


dolence and congratulation which they, preſented 
to his ſucceſſor, The ſame panegyric and pathos 
appeared in all the addreſſes, with which every 
other community in the kingdom approached the 
throne of our preſent ſovereign ; inſomuch that we 
may venture to ſay, no prince was ever mote popu- 
lar at the time of his deceaſe, The Engliſh are na» 
turally warm and impetyous : and, in generous 
natures, affection is as apt as any other paſſion to 
run riot. The ſudden, death of the king was la- 
mented as a national misfortune by many, who 
felt a truly filial affection for their country; not 

that they implicitly ſubſcribed to all the exagge- 
rated praiſe which had been ſo liberally poured 
forth on his character; but becauſe the nation was 
deprived of him at a critical juncture, while in- 
volved in a dangerous and expenſiye war, of which 
he had been perſonally the chief mover and ſup- 
port. They knew the burden of royalty devolved 
upon a young prince, who, though heir apparent 
to the crown, and already arrived at the years of 
maturity, had never been admitted to any ſhare of 
the adminiſtration, nor made acquainted with any 
ſchemes ot ſecrets of ſtate, The real character of 
the new king was very little known to the gene- 
rality of the nation, They dreaded an abrupt 
change of meaſures, which might have rendered 
uſeleſs all the advantages obtained in the courſe.of 
the war. As they were ignorant of his connexions, 
they dreaded a revolution in the miniſtry, which 
might fill the kingdom with clamour and confu- 
fion, But the Prey ſhock occaſioned by his des 


ceaſe 
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ceaſe was s undoubredly among our 10 ne wy 
low-ſubje&s in Germany, who ſaw themſelves ſad- 
denly deprived of their ſole prop and patron, at a 
time when they could not pretend of themſelves, 
to make head againſt the numerous enemies by 
whom they were ſurrounded. But all theſe doubes 


and apprehenſions vaniſhed like miſt before the 


riſing ſun; and the people of Great Britain enjoyed 


the inexpreſſible pleaſure of ſeeing their loſs re- 


paired in ſuch a manner, az muſt have amply ful- 
filled the moſt ſanguine wiſh of every friend to his 


country, 
The commerce of Great Britain continued to 


increaſe during the whole courſe of this reign ; but 2 


this increaſe was not the effect of extraordina 

encouragement. On the contrary, the neceffities 
of government, the growing expences of the na- 
tion. and the continual augmentation of the pub- 


lic debr, obliged the legiſlature to hamper trade 


with manifold and grievous impoſitions: its in- 
creaſe, therefore, muſt have been owing to the na- 
tural progreſs of induſtry and adventure, extend- 
ing themſelves to that fartheſt line or Hmit be- 
yond which they will not be. able to advance: 
when the tide of traffick has flowed to its higheſt 


mark, it will then begin to recede in a gradual 
ebb, until it is ſhrunk within the narrow limits of 


"TEE. 


its original channel, War, which naturally im- 
pedes the traffick of other nations, has opened 
new ſources to the merchants of Great Britain: the 
luperiority of | her naval power hath cruſhed the 
navigation of France, her great rival in com- 
merce; ſo that ſhe now ſupplies, on her own 
= H 4 terms, 
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it would be for the intereſt of Great Britain to be 
at continual variance with that reſtleſs neighbour, 
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terms, all thoſe foreign markets at which in tima 


of peace ſhe was underſold by that dangerous com- 
titor. Thus her trade is augmented to a ſure 


prizing pitch; and this great augmentation 
has enabled her to maintain the war at ſuch an 
enormous expence. As this advantage will*ceaſc 
when the French are at liberty to re-eſtabliſh their 
commerce, and proſecute it without moleſtation, 


provided the conteſt could be limited to the ope, 
rations of a ſea- war, in which England would be 
always invincible and victorjous. Foreign nations 
will doubtleſs be ſurprized to learn, that above 
eight thouſand ſhips are employed by the traders of 
Great Britain; and that the produce of the ſinking, 


fund, which is the overplus produced by all the 


State of 
religion 
and phi- 
loſophy. 


the national debt, exceeds af. three wilo 


different funds appropriated to defray the intereſt of 


ſterling. 

The powers of the human 1 x were freely and 
fully exerciſed in this reign. Conſiderable pro- 
grels was made in mathematics and aſtronomy by 
divers ipdividuals; among whom we number San- 
detſon, Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, and the two 
Simpſons. ; 

Natura philoſophy became a general ſtudy, nd 
the new docttine of electricity grew into faſhion, 
Different methods were diſcovered for rendering. 
ſea-water potable. and ſweet ; and divers uſeful 
hints were communicated to the public by the 
learned doctor Stephen Hale, who. directed all his 
reſearches and 9 to the benefit of ſo- 

ciety. 


ciety. The ſtudy of * no * prevailed; An. 1760, 
but the art of chemiſtry was perfectly underſtood, 
and aſſiduouſly applied to the purpoſes of ſophiſti- 
cation. 
The clergy of Gteat Britain were generally 
learned, pious, and exemplary. Sherlock, Hoad- 
ley, Secker, and. Conybeare, were promoted to 
the firſt dignities of the church. Warburton, 
who had long ſignalized himſelf by the ſtrength 
and boldneſs; of his genius, his extenſive capaci- 
ty, and. profound. erydition, at length obtained 
the mitre. But theſe promotions were granted to 
reaſons of ſtate convenience, and perſonal intereſt, 
rather than as rewards of. extraordinary merit. 
Many other eccleſiaſtics of worth and learning 
were totally overlooked, .Nor was eccleſiaſtical 
merit confined to the eſtabliſhed church. Many 
inſtances of extraordinary genius, unaffected piety, 
and univerſal moderation, appeared among the diſ- 
ſeating miniſters of Great Britain and Ireland: 
among theſe we particularize the elegant, the pri- 
mitive Foſter z the learned, ingenious, and pene- 
trating Leland, 

The progreſs of reaſon, and free cultivation of Fanati- 
the human mind, had not however entirely ba- ciſm. 
niſted thoſe ridiculous ſects and ſchiſms of which 
the kingdom had been formerly fo productive. 
Impoſture and fanaticiſm ſtill hung upon the ſkirts 
of religion. Weak minds were ſeduced by the 
deluſions of 4 ſuperſtition ſtiled Methadiſm, raiſed 

upon the affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and main- 
tained by pretenſigns to divine illumination. Many 


F thouſands in the lower tanks of lite were infected 
with 
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An2760. with this ſpecies of enthuſiaſm by the vnweatied 
endeavours of a few obſcure” preachers ; fuch'as 
Wh „and the two Ws, who propagated 
their doftrines to the moſt remote corners of the 
Britiſh dominions, ''and found means to lay the 
whole kingdom nnder contribution. au 
Fanaticiſm alſo formed a league with falſe phf- 
loſophy. One | Hutchinſon, a viſionary,” intoxi· 
cated with the fumes of Rabbinical learning, pre- 
tended to deduce all demonſtration from Hebrew 
roots, and confine all human knowledge to the 
five books of Moſes. His diſciples became nu- 
merous after his death. With the methodiſts; 
they denied the merit of good works; and bitterly 
inveighed againſt Newton as an ignorant pretend. 
er, who had preſumed to ſet up his own ridieu- 
lous chimeras in oppoſition to the ſacred philo- 
ſophy of the Pentateuch. But the moſt extraordi-· 
nary ſe& which diſtinguiſhed this reign was that &f 
the Moravians, or Hernhutters, imported from 
Germany by count Zinzendorf, who might have 
been termed the Melchizedec of his followers, in- 
aſmuch as he aſſumed among them the three-fold 
character of prophet, prieft, and king. They 
could not be fo properly ſtiled a ſect as the diſci- 
ples of an original, who had invented a new ſyſtem 
of religion. Their chief adoration was payed to 
the Second Perſon in the Trinity: the Firſt they 
treated with the moſt ſhocking neglect. Some of 
their tenets were bl ——s, ſome indecent, and 
others ridiculouſly abſurd. Their diſcipline was a 
ſtrange mixture of devotion and imputity. Their' 
exterior worſhip conſiſted of hymns, prayers, and 
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ſermons: the hymns extremely ludicrous, and An-1766. 
often-ipdecent, alluding to the fide hole or wound 
which Chiift received from a ſpear in his fide; 
while he remained upon the oroſs. Their ſermons 
frequently contained very groſs incentives to the- 
work of propagation. Their private exerciſes are 
ſaid to have abounded with ſuch. rites and myſte- 
ries as we cannot explain, with any regard to deco- 
rum. They profeſſed 'a community of goods; 
and were governed as one family, in temporals as 
well as ſpirituals, by a council, or kind of preſby - 
tery, in Which the count, as their ordinary, pre- 
ſided. Ia caſes of doubt, or great conſequence, 
theſe pretended to conſult the Saviour, and to decide 
from immediate inſpiration; ſo that they boaſted 
of being under the immediate direction of a 
Theocracy; though, in fact, they were ſlaves to 

the moſt dangerous kind of deſpotiſm: for as often 
as any individual of the community preſumed to 
think for himſelf, or differ in opinion from the 
ordinary and his band of aſſociates, the oracle de- 
creed, that he ſhould be inſtantly ſent upon the 
miſſion which they had fixed in Greenland, or to 
the colony they had eſtabliſhed in Penſylvania. 
As the religioniſts conſiſted chiefly of manufac- 
turers, who appeared very ſober, orderly, and in- 
duſtrious z and their chief declared his intention 
of proſecuting works of public emolument, they 
obtained a ſettlement under a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion in England, where they ſoon made a conſide - 
rable number of proſelytes, before their PRs 
were "_ r apa err 


Many 
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An. 560 Many ingenious treatiſes on metaphyGes and 


Metaphy- Morality appeared in the courſe of this reign; and 


fics and 


2 philoſophical ſpirit of inquiry diffuſed irſelf to the 


Medicine. furtheſt extremities of the united kingdom. Tho 


Agticul- 


ture, 


Mecha- 
nics. 


few diſcoveries of importance were made in medi- 
cine, yet that art was well underſtood in all irs dif- 
ferent branches; and many of its profeſſors diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in other provinces of litera- 


ture. Beſides the Medical Eſſays of London and 
Edinburgh, the phyſician's library was enriched 
with many uſeful modern productions; with the 
works of the claſſical Friend, the elegant Mead, 
the accurate Huxham, and the philoſophical Prin- 
gle. The art of midwifery was elucidated by 
lcience, reduced to fixed principles, and almoſt 
wholly conſigned into the hands of men practi- 
tioners. The reſearches of anatomy were proſe- 


-cuted to ſome curious diſcoveries by the ingenu- 


uy and dexterity of a Hunter and a Monro. The 
numerous hoſpitals in London contributed to the 
improvement of ſurgery, which was brought to 
perfection under the auſpices of a Cheſelden and a 
Sharpe, The advantages of agriculture, which 
had long flouriſhed in England, extended them- 
ſelves gradually to the moſt remote and barren pro- 
vinces of the iſland. 1 
The mechanic powers were well underſtood, and 
judicioufly applied to many uſeful machines of 
neceſſity and convenience. The mechanical arts 
had attained to all that perſection which they were 
capable of acquiring; but the avarice and op- 
preſſion of contractors, obliged the handieraftſman 

to exert his ingenuity, not in finiſhing his work 
well, 
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well, but ig affording it cheap; in purchafing An 1760. 


bad materials, and performing his taſk in a hurry 1 
in concealing flaws, ſubſtituting ſhew for ſolidity, 


and facrificing reputation to the thirſt of Jucre. 


Thus many of the Engliſh manufactures, being 
found ſlight and unſerviceable, grew into diſcredit 
abroad; thus the art of producing them more 
perfect, may in time be totally loſt at home. The 
cloths now made in England, are inferior” in 
texture and fabric to thoſe which were manufac+ 
tured in the beginning of the century; and the 
ſame judgment may be pronounced upon al- 
moſt. every article of hardware. The - razors, 
knives, . ſciflars, | hatchets, ſwords, and other 
edge utenſils, prepared for exportation, are ge- 
nerally ill-tempered, half- finiſhed, flawed or brit- 
tle; and the muſquets, which are ſold for ſeven 
or eight ſhillings a- piece to the exporter; ſo 
careleſly and unconſcientiouſly prepared, they ean- 
not be uſed without imminent danger of mutila- 
tion; accordingly one hardly meets with à ne- 
gro man upon the coaſt of Guinea, in the neigh · 
bourhood of the Britiſh ſettlements, who has not 
been wounded or maimed in ſome member, 


by the burſting of the Engliſh fire- arms. The ad- 


vantages of this traffic, carried on at the expenee 


of character and huthanity, will naturally ceaſe 


whenever thoſe Africans can be ſupplied more 
honeſtly by the traders of any other nation: 


_ Genius, in writing ſpontaneouſly aroſe, and 


though neglected by the great, flouriſhed under 


the culture of a public which had pretenſions to 


taſte, and piqued itſelf on encouraging literary 


merit. 
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An. 1760. merit Swift and Pope we have mentioned on 
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another occaſion. - Young ſtill ſurvived à vener- 
able monument of poetical talent. Thomſon, 
the poet of: the Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of 
genius in deſeribing the beauties of nature. Aken- 
ſide and Armſtrong excelled in didactic poetry. 
Even the Epopcea did not diſdain an Engliſh dreſs; 
but appeared to advantage in the Leonidas of 
Glover, and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The 
public acknowledged a conliderable ſhare of dras 
matic merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, 
Home, and ſome other leſs diſtinguiſhed authors. 
Very few regular comedies, during this period, 
were exhibited on the | Engliſh theatre, which, 
bowever, produced many leſs laboured pieces, 
abounding with ſatire, wit, and humour. The 
Careleſs Huſband of Cibber, and Suſpicious Huſ- 
band of Hoadley, are the only very modern 
comedies that bid fair for reaching poſterity, 
The exhibitions of the ſtage were improved to 
the moſt exquiſite entertainment, by the talents 
and management of Garrick, who greatly ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſots of this, and perhaps 
every other nation, in his genius for acting; in 
the ſweetneſs and variety of his tones; the irre- 
ſiſtible magic of his eye; the fire and vivacity 
of his action; the elegance of attitude; and 
the whole pathos of expreſſion. Quin excelled 
in dignity and declamation ; as well as in exhi- 
biting ſome characters of humour, equally. ex- 
quiſite and peculiar, . Cibber breathed the whole” 
ſoul of female tenderneſs and paſſion; and Prit- 
chard diſplayed all the dignity of diſtreſs. That” 

Great. 
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Great Brizain was not, barren of poets. at this pe- An. 17 


riod, appears from the detached performances 
of Johnſon, Maſon, Gray, the two. Whiteheads, 
and the two Wartons, beſides a great number of 
other bards who have ſported,.in- lyric poetry, 


Candidates for literary fame appeared even in 
the higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the ner- 
vous ſtile, ſuperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudition 
of a Corke ; by the delicate taſte, the poliſhed 
muſe, and tender feelings of a. Lyttleton. King 
ſhone uarivalled in Roman eloquence. Even the 
female ſex diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their taſte 
and ingenuity, Miſs Carter rivalled the. cele- 
brated Dacier in learning and critical knowledge ; 
and Mrs. Lennox ſignalized herſelf by many-fuc+ 
ceſeful efforts of genius, both in poetry and proſe,” 
The genius of Cervantes was transfuſed into the 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, 
and ridiculed the follies of life with equal ſtrength, 
humour, and propriety. The field of hiſtory 
and biography was cultivated by many writers of 
ability, among whom we diſtinguiſh the copious: 
Guthrie, the circumſtantial Ralph, the laborious 
Carte, the learned and elegant Robertſon, and 
above all the ingenious, - penetrating, and com- 
prehenſive Hume, whom we rank among the firſt. 
writers of the age, both as an hiſtorian and philoſo- 
pher, Nor let us forget the merit conſpicuous in 
the works of Campbell, remarkable for candour,: 
intelligence, and precifion. Johaſon, inferior to 
none in philoſophy,  philology, poetry, and claf-. 
fical learning, ſtands foremoſt as an eſſayiſt, jultly, 

| | ad- 


and acquired the applauſe of their fellow citizens. 
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independence. Young, from courts and 


— —— — 


of his eccleſiaſtical functions. Thom - 
ſon, with the moſt | benevolent heart that ever 
warmed the human breaſt, maintained a perpetual 
war with the difficulties of a narrow-fortune. He 
enjoyed a place in Chancery by the bounty of lord 
Talbot, of which he was diveſted by the ſucceed- 
ing chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed a ſmall 
penſion from Frederick, prince of Wales, which 
was withdrawn in the ſequel. About two years 
before his death. he obtained, by the intereſt of his 
friend lord L—n, a comfortable place; but he 
did not hve to taſte the bleſſing of eaſy circum- 
ſtances, and died in debt“, 

None of the reſt, whom we have named, en- 
joyed any ſhare of the royal bounty, except . 
W. Whitehead, who ſucceeded to the place of 
laureat at the death of Cibber; and ſome of them, 
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9 
However he was ne- ly contributed. The remalin- 
glected when living, bis me- ing furplus will be diſtributed 
mory has been honoured with among his poor relations ; 
peculiar marks of public re- and it mult be owned, for the 
gard, in an ample ſubſcrip- honour of the bookſellers, 
tion for a new edition of his that Mr. Millar has facri- 
works, the profits to be em- ficed his intereſt, by giv- 
ployed in erecting a monu- ing up the advantages of 
mecrt to his fame in Weſt- his copy, for the advance- 
minſter-abbey z a ſubſcription ment of ſuch a generous de- 
to which his preſent majeſty fign. 
king George III. has liberal- - 
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An.1769- whoſe merit was the; moſt univerſally ackiion. 


Muſe, 


reign performers. . Private concerts were -iafti- 


jedged, remained expoſed to all the ſtorms of in- 
digence, and all the ſtings of mortification. 
Wulle the queen lived, ſome countenance wa 
given to learning. She converſed with - Newton, 
and corteſponded with Leibnitz. She took pain 
to acquire popularity: the royal family on certain 
days, dined in public for the ſatisfaction of the 

people: the coutt was animated with a freedom 
of ſpirit- and vivacity, which rendered it at once 
brilliant and agreeable. At her death that ſpirit 
began to languiſh; and a total ſtagnation of gaiety 
and good humour enſued.” It was ſucceeded by: 


ſullen calm, an ungracious n anda ww 


tation of inſipid form. 

England was not defective in dine arts 1 
embelliſh and amuſe. Muſick became a fafhion- 
able ſtudy, and its profeſſors were generally cateſſed 
by the public. An Italian opera was maintained 
at a great expence, and well ſupplied with. fo- 


tuted in every corner of the metropolis. The 
compoſitions of Handel were univerſally admired, 
and he nimſelf lived in affluence. It muſt be 
owned at the ſame time, that Geminiani wa 


3 


* George II. by his queen ceſs royal, married to the 
Carolina, had two ſons and tate prince of Orange, 
five daughters, who attained and mother to the preſent 


the age of maturity; Fre- ftadtholder; Mary landgra- 


derick prince of Wales, fa- vine of Hefſe-Cafſel ; Louiſa 
ther to his preſent majeſty late queen of Denmark; A. 
George III. William duke of melia and Carolina, whv 
Cumberland; Anne the prin. were never married. 
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GEORGE U 
neglected, though his genius commanded eſteem 


and veneration. Among the few natives of Eng- 


land who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their talents 


in this art, Green, Howard, Arne, and Boyer, 
were the moſt remarkable. | 


The Britiſh ſoil, which had hitherto been bar- 


ren in the article of painting, now produced 
ſome artiſts of extraordinary merit. Hogarth 
excelled all the world in exhibiting the ſcenes 
of ordinary life; in humorous hiſtorical deſigns. 
Hudſon, Reynolds, and Ramſay, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their ſuperiar merit in portraits ; 
a branch that was ſucceſsfully cultivated by many 
other Engliſh painters. Wooton was famous for 
repreſenting live animals in general; Seymour 
for race horſes; Lambert, and the Smiths, for 
landſchape; and Scot for ſea pieces. Several 
ſpirited attempts were made ou hiſtorical ſub- 


131 
An. G. 


painting, 


jets; but little progreſs was made on the ſu- 


blime parts of painting. Eſſays of this kind 


were diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, founded upon a 


reprobation of Britiſh genius. The art of en- 
graving was brought to perfection by Strange, 
and laudably practiſed by ſeveral other maſters; 
and great improvements were made in mezzo- 
tinto, miniature, and enamel, Many fair monu- 
ments of ſculpture or ſtatuary were raiſed by 
Ryſbrack, Roubilliac, and Wilton. Architecture, 
which had been cheriſhed by the elegant taſte 
of a Burlington, ſoon became a favourite ſtudy ; 
and many magnificent edifices were reared in 
different parts of the kingdom, Ornaments 


were carved in wood, and moulded in ſtucco, 
I 2 with 


ſculpture, | 
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(m) The three laſt ſhips were loſt coming down the river St, 


Laurence, with the Machault, 


ther king's frigates, armed ſhips, or ſtore ſhips, we won't 


determine. 


after Quebec was taken; whe- 
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Balance againſt France 3 — as follows, 


. French taken 1906 Deſtroyed 1730 Loft 786 
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From the foregoing liſt of ſea and land forces 
it plainly appears, that Great Britain, on her own 
element, is more than a match for all the maritime 
powers of Europe, ſhould they combine to her 
prejudice, Nothing, therefore, could be more 
impolitic in the conduct of any neutral ſtate, ambi- 
tious of naval commerce, than to involve itſelf in 
a war, as the aſſociate or auxiliary to the enemies 
of England; becauſe it would neceſſarily forfeit 
the advantage of neutrality, and, in all human 
probability, ſee its infant navigation immediately 
deſtroyed. This would certainly be the fate of 
Spain, ſhould ſhe precipitately eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the other branch of the houſe of Bourbon; 
for, granting it was in her power to reinforce the 


French navy wich thirty fail of the line, the com- 
bined 


GAA GEOIRGEADQTZILIH 43 


bined fleets would ſtill be unable te diſpute the A τπτνι 
empire of the ſea, againſt ſuch a ftipefioHty of 

number. as the Engliſh could, pr à and in the 

mean time her moſt important ſettlements? in the 

Weſt Indies, the ſource of all her weülth, would 

be expoſed to the efforts of an enterprizing foe, 
accuſtumed to conqueſt; while her merchant ſhips, 

that cover the ocean, would fall an eaſy prey to 

the cruiſers of Great Britain. 
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GEORGE III. 
King of Great Britain &c.&c. 


\ 


G E O R G E III. 


HE demiſe of the erown was no fades fig: 
nified to the ſetretarſes of ſtate, than Mr. 
Pitt repaired to Ke, and "communicated theſe 
ridings to his new ſovereign, George III. who 
thus aſcended the throne in The twenty-third year 
of his age, The lords of the privy council were 


was proclaimed before Saville-houſe in Leiceſter- 
fields, in preſence of the great officers of ſtate, 
the nobility, the lord mayor and aldesmen of the 
city of London, and a great number of perfons of 


repeated with the uſual ſolemnities in different 
parts of the metropolis, which reſounded with joy 


words: „The loſs that 1 and the nation have ſuſ- 
« tained by the death of the king my grand- 
« father, would have been ſeverely felt at any 
« time; but coming at ſo critical a juncture, and 
« {9 unexpected, it is by many circumſtances aug- 


much increaſed, I feel my own inſufficiency to 
« dereſt affection for this my native country, and 


depending on the advice, experience, and abi- 
Nums, XXXL. K . © nies 


immediately aſſembled z and next day his majeſty | 


the firſt diſt inction. The ſame proclamation was 


An, 1 to. | 


Procla+- 
mation 
of king 
George 
III. 


and acclamations. To che council, aſſembled at 
Carleton bouſe, the king addrefſed himſelf in theſe 


e mented; and the weight now falling upon me, 


« ſupport ittas I wiſh : but, animated by the ten- 
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« Jities of your lordſhips, the ſupport and aſſiſt. 
« ance of every honeſt man, I enter with chest 
« fulneſs into this arduous ſituation ; and ſhall 
e make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in 
« every thing, the glory and happineſs of theſe 
Kingdoms; to preſerve and ſtrengthen the con- 
ce ſtitution, both in church and ſtate; and as J 
ce mount the throne in the. midſt of an expenſive 
« but juſt and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavourto 
«+ proſecute it in the manner the molt likely to 
bring about an honourable and laſting peace, 
„in concert with my allies.” This declaration, 
implying a reſolution to proſecute the ſame mea- 
ſures which had been planned under the late 
king, was publiſhed at the requeſt of the lords 
aſſembled in council, and effectually quieted the 
apprehenſions of all thoſe who dreaded an alte- 


ration. 


Steps 
taken by 
the new 
monarch. 


His majeſty now took and ſigned the oath re- 
lating to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, 
and ſubicribed two inſtruments thereof, in pre- 
ſence of the lords of the council, by whom they 
were witneſſed, One of theſe was tranſmitted to 
the court of ſeſſion, to be recorded in the books cf 
Sederunt, and afterwards lodged in the public 
regiſter of Scotland ; the other remained among 
the records of the council. The two houſes of 


| parliament being aſſembled, the members were 


ſworn in; the peers by the lord-keeper ; the com- 
mons before the duke of Rutland, lord-fleward: 
then both houſes were adjourned. The lord 
mayor and aldermen of London attended the king 
with compliments of condolance and copgratuls- 

tion; 


Dr THOMAS SHERLOCK 
late Lord Biſhop of London. 


GEORGE iu. 


the late king. 


His royal highneſs Edward duke of York, 


the king's brother, being enrolled a member of 
the privy-council, and John earl of Bute admitted 
to the ſame honour, his majeſty, by proclamation, 
required all perſons, who were in office of autho- 
rity or government at the deceaſe of the late king, 
to proceed in the execution of their reſpective 
offices. Another proclamation was iſſued for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue, and for pre- 
venting and puniſhing vice, prophaneneſs, and im- 
morality. The tide of affection towards the young 
monarch began to tun fo high, that addreſſes, 
couched in tiſè warmeſt profeſſions of love and at- 
tachment, flowed in from every part of the king- 
dom. The magiſtrates of London led the way; 
and their example was followed by the merchants 
and traders of that city, amounting to ſuch a 
number as had never before appeared on the like 
occaſion “. "Fs rg of London and Weſtmin- 


ee ſter, 
* Though it would. be | 
ſuperfluous to _ inſert thoſe © Nev. 1, 1760, 
addrefles, which contain n. ; % 
thing very remarkable, tire 66'S [ R E, 


reader will not be diſguſted 

to ſee the following letter, Amidſt the congratu-, 
written to the king by the lations that ſurround the 
biſhop of London; a letter throne, permit me to lay 
fraught with good ſenſe, pie - before your majeſty a heart, 
ty, and affection, in all re- which, though oppreſſed with 
ſpets worthy of the - charac- age and infirmity, is no 
ter of that aged and vene- ſtranger to the joys.of my 
rable prelate. country. 


K 2 When 
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| An. 1760. ter; headed by the archbiſhop of *Canterbuty, 


payed their compliments to his majeſty on his ac 
ceſſion to the throne; and the two univerſities 
were not ſlow in preſenting their addreſſes of cop. 


| gratulation. In a word, all the bodies politic and 


corporate, in all the cities and counties of the thive 
kingdoms, ſeemed to vie with each other in ex- 
pteſſions of loyalty and affection to their new ſo- 
vereign, who received them with ſuch affability 
and marks of regard as could not but be extremely 
pleaſing ro a people remarkable for ſenlibility 


and ſentiment. 


9 Sed. 


II 


8 
— —— 


When the melancholy news 
of the late king's demiſe 


reached us, it naturally led us 


to conſider the loſs we had 
ſuſtained, and upon what our 
hopes of futurity depended. 
The firſt part excited grief, 
and put all the tender paſ- 
ſions into motion; but the 
ſecond brought life and ſpirit 
with it, and wiped away the 
tears from every face. 

Oh! how graciouſly did the 
providence of God provide a 
ſucceſſor, able to bear the 
weight of government in that 

unexpected event. 

You, Sir, are the perſon 
whom. the people ardently 
deſire; which affection of 
theirs is happily returned, by 
your majeſty's declared con- 


cern for their proſperity, and 


let nothing diſturb this mu- 
tual conſent, Let there -be 


—_— 


but one conteſt between them, 
whether the king loves the 
people beſt, or the * 4 
him: and may it beal 
a very long conteſt ; may i 
never be decided, but let it 
remain doubtful ; and, may 
the paternal affection on the 
one ſide, and the filial obe- 
dience on the other, be had 
in perpetual remembrance. 
This will probably be the 


laſt time I ſhall ever trouble 


your majeſty, I beg leave to 
expreſs my warmeſt wiſhes 
and prayers en your behalf. 
May the God of heaven and 
earth have you always under 


his protection, and direct you 


to ſeek his honour and gloty 
in all you do; and may you 


reap the benefit of it by an 
increaſe of happineſs in this 


world, and in the next.” T“ 


We 


1 [| 


„GEORG. E. We - - - ;: 


If the -——_— of their joy were ſo tumultuous. An. 1760., 


before they could een be acquainted with, the 


excel. 


— * 
232323 


We ſhall alſo indulge the 
public with the addreſs of 
the Quakers, who, in man- 
ners, action, and turn of 
thinking, ſeem to, be a ſpo- 
cies diſtinct from the W 
ry race of men. 


To GEORGE the Third, King of 


Great Britain, and the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging. 


The humble addreſs of bis pro- 
telant ſubjets, the people 
called Quakers, 4 

« May it pleaſe the king, 

< Deeply afflicted, with the 
ſudden and ſorrowful event, 
that leads our fellow ſub- 
je&s with condolance to the 
throne, we beg leave to ex- 


preſs the ſympathy we feel on 


this afflicting occaſion, 

Juſtly ſenſible of the fa- 
your and protection we have 
enjoyed during the late mild 
and happy reign, and im- 
preſſed with the warmeſt ſen- 
timents of duty and grati- 
tude to our deceaſed ſove- 
reign, we pay this tribute of 
unaffected grief to the me- 
mory of the father and che 
friend of his people. | 

We have abundant reaſon 
to acknowledge the goodneſs 
of Almighty God, for con- 
finuing to this ca a life 
4 


3 = * 


of ſuch importance to the 


welfare of theſe kingdoms; ; 
2 period, when we behold a 


prince, endowed with quali- 


ties that add luſtre to a 


crown, formed by tuition 
and example to protect the li- 
berties of his people, aſcend - 


ing the Britiſh throne, and, 
in the. earlieſt acts of power, 


giving the moſt ample de- 


monſtrations of his royal re- 
gard for piety and virtue. 

Ever faithful and zealuully 
affected to thy illuſtrious 
houſe, though differing in 


ſentiments and conduct from 


others of our fellow - ſubjects, 
we embrace this opportunity 
to erave thy indulgence and 
protection: and beg leave to 
aſſure the king, that our diſ- 
ſent proceeds not from a con- 
tumacious diſregard to the 
laws, to cuſtom, or autho- 
rity, but from motives to us 
purely conſcientious. 
The Tme religious prin- 
ciple that produces this diſ- 
ſent, we truſt, thro” Divine 
aſſiſtance, will continue to 
engage us, as it always hath 
done ſince we were a people, 


to. exert whatever influence 


we may be poſſeſſed of, in 
promoting the fear of God, 


the honour of the king, and * 


the proſperity of his ſubjects. 
K 3 May 


149, 
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An. 1769. excellencies of the object which engaged their of 


fection, what tranſports muſt they have felt when 
they found all their wiſhes even more than res- 
| lized? No prince had ever aſcended the throne 
of Great Britain under happier auſpices, from the 
univerſal conſent and approbation of the people, 
than thoſe which attended the elevation of his 
2 majeſty; yet no Engliſh prince was ever 
eſs known to the ſubjects whom Providence had 
decreed he ſhould one day govern. Inſtead of 
making himſelf familiar to the eyes of the public, 
mingling with ſocjety, giving way to the ebullj- 
tions of youth, and ſometimes countenancing the 
gayer follies of the age, in imitation of former 
princes deſtined to ſway the ſceptre of England, 
who thus at once indulged their own paſſions and 
acquired popularity ; he preſerved the laws of tem- 
perance and decorum inviolate ; he reſtrained all 
the inordinate ſallies of youth: ſequeſtered from 
all participation in the meaſures of government, he 
lived within the boſum of retiremeat, ſurrounded 
by a few friends and dependants, to whom the 
virtues of his diſpoſition were known. The think- 
ing part of the nation, precluded from this OPPOre 
tuniry of f cootemplacing the rue character of their 


_. 


May the Almighty bleſs thy 


endeavours” to put a' ſtop to 
the effuſion of blood, 
render thee the happy inftru- 
ment of reſtoring peace and 
tranquillity. May ſacred and 
unerring wiſdom ever be thy 


614 adorn thee with ery 


and 


virtue, and crown thee with 
every ble Hng, that future ages 
may commemorate the hap- 
pineſs of thy reign with grate- 
ful admiration. 

Signed in London, the firſt 
day of the twelfth month, 
$700. _ 
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future ſovereign, conceived no ſublime idea of ta- An. 1760 
lents which had not yet ſhone diſtinguiſhed to the 
eyes of the public; and conſoled themſelves with 
ſuch comfortable preſages as they could derive 
from his good nature and benevolence, which were 
univerſally acknowledged. But when he emerged 
from that obſcurity which had ſhrouded him from 
the knowledge of his future ſubjects, and aſſumed 
the reins of government he was born to manage, 
he ſeemed to have inherited, together with the 
crown, the talent of wearing it with dignity, and 
already appeared perfect in the art. of reigning. 
All his deportment diſplayed the moſt graceful 
eaſe ; all his conduct ſpoke ſuperior ſenſe, ſerenity, 
and compoſure. When the people beheld their 
amiable ſovereign ; when they ſurveyed the ele- 
gance of his perſon, his manly and majeſtic mien, 
his open, elevated, and ingenuous countenance, 
glowing with complacency, ſentiment, and huma- 
nity ; they gazed with all the eag-rne!s of the moſt 
loyal affection. But their love was heightened to 
rapture and admiration, when the excellency of his 
character unfolded itſelf more diſtinctly to their 
view ; when they were made acquainted with the 
tranſcendent virtues of his 1 and the uncom- 
mon extent of his underſtanding; when they 
knew he was mild, affable, ſocial, and ſympa- 
thizing ; ſuſceptible of all the emotions which pri- 
vate friendſhip- inſpires; kind and generous to his 
dependents, liberal to merit, with a hand ever open 
and extended to the children of diſtreſs ; when 
they knew his heart was intirely Britiſh z warmed 
with the moſt cordial love of his native country, 


= and 
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An. 1760. andanimated with plans of the moſt genuine patriot- 


Character 
of John 
earl of 


Bute, 


Hm ; when they learned that his mind had been care- 
fully cultivated with (cience ; that his taſte was po- 
liſhed, his knowledge enlarged; and that he poflel. 
fed almoſt every accompliſhment that art could 
communicate, or application acquire. | 

I Thus affected, they could not withhold their ap- 
probation from thoſe who had contributed to ren: 
der him fo worthy of the throne which he now 
aſcende1. Their bleſſings were liberally poured forth 
on that excellent princeſs, who watched over his 
infancy with all the tenderneſs of maternal zeal; 
whoſe precepts enlightened his morals z whoſe ex- 
ample confirmed his virtue. Fheir veneration 
was extended to all thoſe who had ſo effeually 
laboured in his improvement; to the venerable 
prelate “ who had ſuperintended his education; 
to the noble + lord who had been appointed the 
governor of his youth. But their applauſe was 
in a ſpecial manner due to the ability, aſſiduity, 
and unremitted attention of John earl of Butez'a 
nobleman of ſuch probity as no tempration could 
warp ; of ſuch ſpirit as no adverſity could humble: 
ſeverely juſt in all his rranſaCtions ; learned, liberal, 
courteous, and candigf an enthuſiaſt in patriotiſm, 
a noble example of publc, an amiable pats 


tern of domeſtic virtue. His inviolable attach» 


ment to his ſovereign's father was founded on per- 
ſonal regard, ſuſtained by his love of liberty and 
e which no confideration of inrereſ} 


» Dr. Thomas, now biſhop of Wincheſter, 
The earl of Harcourt. . " 
y could 
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could ever induce him to forego. His affetion An, 1760, 


for the father devolyed upon the ſon, whom he 
may be ſaid to have, cultivated from his cradle. 
He concurred in forming his young mind to vir- 
tue; in ſtoring it with ideas and ſentiment ſuitable 
to his birth and expectation; in e taſte, 
and directing his purſuit of knowledge. He was 


the conſtant companion of his ſolitu 65 whom he 


honoured with his friendſhip; the boſom, counſel- 
lor, on. whoſe judgment and fidelity; he with the 
molt perfect confidence repoſed, Theſe connec- 


tions being conſidered, the earl of Bute could not . 


fail of being admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion when his maſter aſcended the throne ; and this 


was a circumſtance not at all diſagreeable to the 


former miniſter, with whom he had lived on terms 


of friendly communication, 

How much ſoever. the king, might. have diſap- 
proved of thaſe meaſures which had involved the 
nation in ſuch an expenſive war on the continent 


of Europe, affairs were, ſo ſituated, that he could 


not abruptly renounce that ſyſtem of politics, with 


any regard to the dignity of his crown, . or to the 


honour of the public faith, which was in ſome 
meaſure engaged , to ſypport the German allies of 
Great Britain. With the crown he inherited a war, 
which he thought it his duty to proſecute with 


vigour, until it could. be terminated by a general 


peace, in which the honour and advantage of the 
ration might be equally conſulted. It was there- 


fore agreed, in an extraordinary council aſſembled 


on purpoſe, that the armament at Portſmouth 


ſhould proceed on the expedition | for which it was 
ori- 


„ 
An. 1760. 


Merit pa- 
tronized. 


Funeral 
of the 
late king. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
originally intended; but it was countermanded in 
the ſequel. © Mean while the king exhibited other 
agreeable ſpecimens of his diſpolition, by doing 
Juſtice to certain individuals who had ſuffered in 
the former reign, for having acted according to the 
dictates of conſcience and honour ; by inviting to 
his councils the wiſe and virtuous of all denomina- 
tions; by opening his royal arms to embrace all 
his people, without diſtinction of party; by fa 
vouring merit with his peculiar protection; by 
extending his notice and his royal bounty, unſoli- 
cited, even to genius ſequeſtered | in the ſhade of 
obſcurity.” 

On the tenth day of November, in the evening, 
the bod of the late king was removed from Ken- 
ſington to the apartment called the Prince's cham- 


ber, near the houſe of peers, where it lay in ſtate 


until next night, when it was interred with great 
funeral pomp in the royal vault in the chapel of 
Henry VII. adjoining to"'Weſtminſter-abbey, the 


duke of Cumberland appearing in the character of 


chief mourner, Theſe laſt duties to the deceaſed 
monarch being piouſly diſcharged, rhe eyes of the 
nation were turned upon their youthful ſovereign, 
and the majority ſeemed equally to wiſh and to 
hope that a new ſyſtem of politics would be em- 
braced. They could not reflect without regret, 
that notwithſtanding the prodigious ſum of eigh- 
teen millions ſterling, granted in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament for the proſecution of the war, not one 
expedition was carried into action upon the Britiſh 
element for the annoyance of the enemy; for, 3s 


to the reduction of Canada, it was the neceſſar/ 
conſe · 


GEORGE _ * | 155. 
conſequence of thoſe conqueſts made, and thoſe A150, 
meaſures taken, in the courſe of the preceding 

year. They reflected chat a great number of ca- 

pital ſhips ay ina tive in the differear harbours of 

Great Britain, while the French privateers inſulted 

the Channel, diſturbing the commerce of Eng- 

land; and that an armament equipped at a mon- 

ſtrous expence, and ſeemingly ſufficient to reduce 

all the remaining French. ſettlements in the Weſt. 

Indian iſlands, was detained in idle ſuſpence at 
Spithead, until the ſeaſon for action was entirely 

elapſed. They ſaw, with concern, that the eyes 

and efforts of the ad n were more and more 

directed to the operations in Weſtphalia and Saxo- 


ny; and, indeed, their perception, in this reſpect, | 
was conſiderably aſſiſtell by a performance pub- 


liſhed at this juncture, under the title of . Conſi- - 
derations on the preſent German War ;” a per- 
formance fraught with ſuch perſpicuity, candour, 

and preciſion, as could not fail to operate very 
powerfully on the conviction of the public, which | 
accordingly, thus arouſed, ſeemed to wake at once 
from an inconſiſtent dream of prejudice and infa - 
tuation. 

As the ſentiments of the author are exactly Reflec- 
conformable to our own, and the ſubject of his tions 
enquiry extremely intereſting to every honeſt Bri- open Wn 
ton, we ſhall preſent the reader with a ſeries of his Germa- 
chief arguments and politions, which will be found ny. 
little more than a recapitulation of the remarks 
and refleQions diſfcminated through the courſe of 
this hiſtory. He preſixes to his work, by way of 
advertiſement, the reſcript to a manifeſto of the 

Prui- 


— 
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4156. Pruſſian monarch, delivered and printed by his mi- 


4e \ + 


niſter at London during che late war, importing, 
That. as no German prince has a right to,meddle 
with the interval policy of Great Britain, nor with 
the conſtitution of its government, he had reaſon 
to hope the Engliſh nation would not meddle with 
the domeſtic affairs of the empire ; more eſpecially 
as England had no reaſon to interfere in this quar. 
rel from any conſideration of commerce, or other, 
wiſe :' and granting that England ſhould be more 
favourab! y inclined towards one German court than 
to another, yet he thought it too unreaſonable. to 
pretend that fuch powerful and reſpectable princes, 
as thoſe of the empire are, ſhould be obliged, to 
regulate their conduct 17 to the inclinations 
of thoſe among the Engliſh, wzo ſtrive to involye 
their countrymen in Pad quarrels, that are of 
no manner of concern to England, He begins 
with a comparative view of the ſtrength of France 
and England ; and undeniably proves, that France 
is by far the moſt powerful in the number of men, 
in the grea: neſs of revenve, and the variety of 
refources: every meaſure, therefore, which has 4 
rendency to unite the powers of Europe, among 
themſclves, and againſt France, muſt be for the 
general advantage of Europe, and the particular 


intereſt of Great Britain; and every meaſure rend- 


ing to ſet the ſtates of Germany, Holland, and 
England, eitker at war with each other, or among 


themſelves, muſt be calculated for the advantage 


of France, and the prejudice of the other Eu- 
ropean powers. Of conſequence, whenever, ſuch 
wary mall break out between any two ſtates of Eu- 


I opt, 
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rope, or any two princes of the empire, it vill be An. 1760. 


the policy of France to encourage and inflame the 
conteſt, as it will be the intereſt of every other 


ſtate to compoſe theſe differences. He obſerves, 


that when France intetferes in the quarrels of the 
empire, ſhould England or Holland eſpouſe the 
oppoſite cauſe, ſuch an interpofition could only 
ſerve to extend and multiply the evil, and conſe- 
quently to weaken the power of the empire: that 
nothing but a hearty union of the emperor and the 
ſeveral ſtates which compoſe the empire, acting 
under one head, can either weaken France, or 
ſerve the general intereſt of Europe: that Eng- 
land, fo long as it continues neuter in diſputes be- 
tween any two ſtates of Germany, Will always be 
courted by both parties, and generally be able to 
mediate a pacification; but this importance imme- 
diately vaniſhes, the moment ſhe commences a 
party: that if the French will promote diſſenſions 
among the German princes, and theſe laſt become 
the dupes of ſuch policy, Great Britain is ſurely 
not anſverable for the conſequences: that the 


powers of the empire, when united, are ſufficient 


of themſelves to repel every invaſion :. if, there- 
fore, they have ſo little affe&ion for their country 
as to call in foreign troops to oppreſs it, the Eng- 
iſh can never be bound by any obligation to reſcue 
it from oppreſſion; and nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than to ſuppoſe that Great Britain ſhould con- 
ſtitute itſelf the general knight-errant of Europe, 
exhauſt itſelf, and neglect its own wars, in order 
to ſave men, in ſpite of themſelves, who will not 


take any ſtep towards their own preſervation. He 
then 
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An. 1560. then proceeds to 8 the folly of ſuppoſing 


the proteſtant intereſt is in danger: he — 
that in the laſt war the pretended champion. of 
Proteſtantiſm was univerſally decried; by the ſub. 
jects of this kingdom, as a man void of faith, re. 
ligion, and every good principle; and that Great 
Britain was then ſtrongly connected with the hou 
of Aultria, the head of the popiſh intereſt in Ger. 
many; yet the other religion was never ſuppoſed 
to be in the ſmalleſt jeopardy; that no popiſh 
power ſiace that period had attempted to infringe 
the religious liberties of any proteſtant ſkate'; nor 
had any innovation been made in the empire; to 
the prejudice of that perſuaſion, except by the 
k— of P——a himſelf, who had built a popiſh 
church in his capital, and cauſed the foundation to 
be laid in his own name; a favour towards 'the 
Cathclicks, for which the pope wrote him a letter 
of thanks and acknowledgement: that as many pro- 
teſtant ſtates have declared aga nſt him as he can 
number among his allies; the Swedes and Saxons, 
the troops of Mecklenbourg and Wirtemberg, tae 
Palatines, Bohemians, and Hungarians, being ac- 
tually at open variance with this proteſtant hero; 
while the Dutch and Danes k:ep aloof with fuch 
indifference, as plainly prooves they do not appte- 
hend their religion is at all endangered: that no 
proteſtant power in Europe will thank England for 
what ſhe has done in the empire ; nor will any Ger. 
man proteſtant ſtate act in con. Ert with her, ex 
cept thoſe only which ſhe has bought, and taken 
into her pay: that this ſuppoſed ptote ſtant cham- 
pion commenced his operations by invading and 


taking 
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empire ; and that though the miniſter of England 
accompanied him in this expedition, the miniſter 
of Hanover diſowned him at the diet of Ratisbon, 
and even declared his maſter's deteſtation of ſuch 


proceedings: that neither a Gregory nor a Ferdi- 


nand could have wiſhed for any greater diſaſter to 


me proteſtants, than that Saxony, where the Refor- 


mation began, ſhould be-ravaged- with all the 


cruelty of war, its country waſted, its cities ruined, - 


their ſuburbs burned, its princes and nobles driven 
into baniſhmenr, irs merchants beggared, its pea- 
ſants forced into arms, compelled to ſheath their 
lwords in the bowels of their countrymen, allies, 
neighbours, and fellow-proteſtants of Sileſia, 
Hungary, and Bohemia; or obliged to take re- 
tuge in the ſervice of France, to figtit under popiſh 
banners againſt the proteſtants of Hanover and 
Great Britain. To thoſe who plead the neceflity 


of preventing France from making a conqueſt of 


Hanover, he replies, that an electorate of the em- 


pire cannot bs annihilated but by the deſtruction 


of the whole. Germanic conſtitution; and ſhould. 
a king of France ſeize Hanover, and eje& a whole 


tamily from its rights, every member of the em- 
ire, even Sweden and Denmark, would take the 
alarm, and riſe up agaiaſt ſuch an act of violence: 
it were therefore to be wiſhed, that France ſhould 
attempt to hold ſuch a precarious conqueſt, that all 
Germany might be united againſt her encroaching 
power. Beſides, were it poſſible that the empire 
could tamely behold France in poſſeſſion of a Ger- 
man electorate, it would hardly quit the coſt of 

main- 
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taking poſſeſſion of the firſt proteſtant ſtate of che An. 1760. 


An. 1760. maintaining troops to defend it; or ſhould the t. 
French, contrary to all their uſual maxims of po. tr 
licy, oppreſs and pillage cheſe conquered dom or 
nions, the Engliſh might have reaſon to fympa- Wl © 
thize with their fellow-ſubje&s in diſtreſs: but E 
ſurely they could have no reaſon to expend per. at 
haps twelve millions of their own; in fruitleſs en- ſu 
deavours to ſave the Hanoverians a twentieth pars tb 
of that ſum, which is more than they could poſſibly Wl 
. loſe; were the French in poſſeſſion of their coun- 

try: a truth aſcertained hy experiment, inaſmuch 
as they actually were poſſeſſed of the whole electo- 
rate, and, excluſive of outrages committed by x 
rapacious general, whoſe conduct was condema- 
ed by his ſovereign, they contented themſelves 
with the uſual taxes and revenue; though this 
was no more than a temporary poſſeſſion, at 
which the other ſtates of the empire connived, be- 
cauſe the Hanoverians had rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to the reſt of the Germans by their 
union with the k— of 1 a, who had twice ſet 
all Germany in a flame, ravaged the richeſt parts 
of the empire, and ſacrificed his own ſubjects, as 
well as thoſe of other ſtates, by thouſands to his 
ambition. He obſerved, that the landgraviate of 
Heſſe, the fineſt country in the north of Germany, 
was every year occupied by French armies; and 
the landgrave thought himſelf fully compenſated WW ©* 
for the damage it might ſuſtain from their invaſion I the 
by an Engliſh ſubſidy of three hundred and forty cer 
thouſand pounds, in conſideration of which be le 
permitted his troops to ſerve in the army of Great I bri 
Britain: if this was not deemed a full compenſ# 4 
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tion, he might have enjoyed the benefit of a neu- An. 17695 


trality. He affirmed, it was not with a view to 
oppreſs the Hanoverians that the French pene- 
trated into Weſtphalia; bur becauſe they knew the 
Engliſh 'would meet them there, and fight them 
at ſuch a diſadvantage as might ballance all the 
ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in every other part of 
the world. The French have no other country 
in which they can act againſt the power of Eng- 
land. They cannot invade Great Britain: if they 
could, not a regiment would be ſent into Weſt- 
phalia. They. have neither tranſports to convey, 
nor a navy to protect their troops in the paſſage 
to any part of America, Africa, or the Eaſt Indies: 
they muſt therefore either remain at home unem- 
ployed, or be ſent into Germany; and ſurely 
while they are prevented from inyading the Britiſh 


dominions, and all their iſlands in the Weſt Indies 


lie expoſed to the attempts of the Engliſh, they 
could not wiſh for a more effectual diverſion than 
that of transferring the war into Germany, where 


the utmoſt endeavours of the Britiſh nation ſerve 


only to entail miſery on that electorate which it at- 
tempts to defend; and to exhauſt thoſe treaſures, 
which, if applied to the purpoſes of a truly Briciſh 
war, would infallibly complete the conqueſt of 
every ſettlement poſſeſſed by France in America; 
conſequently cut off that ambitious power from 
the chief ſource of its wealth and commerce. He 
demonſtrated, that the Engliſh, inſtead of protect- 
ing the Hanoverians, had reduced them to the 
brink of ruin, by making their country the ſcat of 


war; and that there would be no end to the miſe- 


ab... L | ries 
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An. 1760, ries of that unhappy people, if the Engliſh 8— 


cauſe his country lies expoſed as a frontier to Hi 


out of mere tenderneſs to their fellow- ſubjech 
ſhould thus bring their own enemies into the 
country of Hanover, and -make the back of th 
electorate rue the ſmart of every quarrel Which 
may happen to ariſe between Britain and any other 
power on the continent of Europe. He then con. 
ſiders the nature of che connexian ſubſiſting be. 
tween England and the k— of P—; and dow 
not ſcruple to affert the Engliſh are tributaries tg 
that monarch. He ſays a ſubſidy is an honovurabk 
penſion given by one ſtate to another, in conſiders 
tion of ſervices done, or benefits to be received 
What England had agreed to pay to Ruſſia vu 
have been a ſubſidy, becauſe, in conſideration oft 
certain ſtipulated ſum, the czarina obliged: herſelf 
to furniſh an army of fifry-five thouſand men for 
the uſe of his Britannic majeſty : the money payed 
to the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel is a ſubſidy, be 
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nover, and his troops actually ſerve in the arty 
of Great Britain; but the k— of P— has tor 
nothing for the immenſe ſums received from Aug 
land, except having invaded, feized, and oppreſſed 
a proteſtant electorate; lighted up a civil war in 
Germany, which hath been fed with the lives df 
above one hundred thouſand proteſtants; involved 
Great Britain in a quarrel with the head and diet 
of the empire; compelled the queen of Hungary 
to unite with France, and, by ceding Nieupon 
and Oſtend to that rapacious power, give up in: by 
great meaſure the advantages of the Barrier Trea- out 
ty, which England gained at a prodigious expenceſ e 
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of blood and treaſure. In the war of queen Anne, An. 1760, 
the k— of P—, for a ſublidy of fifty thouſand 
pounds, furniſhed a conſiderable body of troops to 
oppoſe the French in Savoy. In the preſent war, 
the k— of Pa receives an annual payment of 
above thirteen times that ſum, without ſupplying 
ſo many regiments; a ſum, exceeding the whole 
amount of the ſubſidies granted in queen Anne's 
ur to all her German allies put together; and this 
ſum given to a prince who does not even oblige 
a himſelf to yield any ſpecific aſſiſtance in return. 
Far from ſending troops to protect Hanover, he, 
after the ratification of the firſt treaty; withdrew 
his garriſon from Weſel, of which the French took 
immediate poſſeſſion. . The ſum given, therefore; 
ſeems calculated not to ſecure his aid, but to pur- 
chaſe his forbearance; and this is ſtrictly the de- 
finition of a tribute. 

Having ſhewn the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that 
Great Britain was obliged, either | by promiſe 
or treaty, to proſecute meaſures ſo pernicious: to 
her allies, and deſtructive to her own intereſt, 
he adduces many arguments to prove that Eng- 
land's perſiſting to catry on the war in Germa- 
uw ny is in itſelf ruinous, and will be found im- 
ol practicable. He obſerves; that in this war Britain 
ed ſtands ſingle; and alone, to contend with France by 
eig land, where it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould be a match 
in for her antagoniſt. It was, during the laſt ſeſſion 
TN of parliament, declared in the houſe of commons, 
by a member, who, from the nature of his office, 
TY ought to underſtand the ſubject, that the ſtanding 
revenue of France amounted to twelve millions, 
hve of theſe being anticipated, and the remaining 
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Ay. 1760. ſeven ſubject to any deficiencies in the other five: 


beſides, the ſtate has borrowed two millions; f 
that their whole fund for carrying on the war 


equal to nine millions ſterling. The ſtanding re 
venue of England, conſiſting of the land and mak 


taxes, amounts to two millions ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds; to which may be added 
million and a half from the ſinking fund, and theſe 
ſums will conſtitute four millions. Over and above 
this revenue, the ſtate hath borrowed twelve mil. 
lions for the ſervice of the year. Let the ſame 
plan be purſued two years longer, France will owe 


ix millions, and England thirty-ſix. The Engliſh 
navy for this year, coſts five millions fix hundred 
' thouſand pounds, though never employed in any 


actual ſervice: France equipped no fleet during 
the courſe of this year; ſo that the difference of 
expence, in this particular, reduces the funds of 


the two nations, with reſpect to the land war, to 


nine and ten millions. If we confider the ex 
pence of tranſporting men and horſes from Eng: 
land to Germany, the fleet of tranſports to be 
kept in readineſs for all cafes of emergency, the 
difference between French and Engliſh pay, the 
facility which the French have in recruiting 
and maintaining their forces ; we muſt allow, that 
their nine millions are more than equal to Eng- 
land's ten; and that, on the preſent plan of the 


war, their ordinary revenue of ſeven millions wil 


enable them to bring a greater number of men int 
the field, without borrowing at all, than Great Bri 


tain can afford, by running every year eight mil: 


lions in debr. He takes notice, that a war of de- 


fence 
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fence is much more difficult than a war of offence, An. 1750. 


becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible to defend a large 


extent of country from an enterprifing enemy of 


ſuperior number: that the French have every year 
brought a ſuperiority of number into the field, and 


every ſummer penetrated into Heſſe and part of 
Hanover: that whatever force England may fend 
into Germany, France will always ſend a greater, 
becauſe her troops are much more numerous: that 
while England, by running yearly ten or twelve 
millions in debt, is barely able to maintain an army 
of ninety- ive thouſand men in Germany, France, 
wich very little addition to her ordinary expence, 
can pour one hundred and twenty thouſand men 
into the ſame country; conſequently may protract 
the war until the credit of Britain ſhall be intirely 
bankrupt, as it is proſecuted in a country where 
victory can do the Engliſh little good, and where 
a defeat can do the French little harm. Should 
they loſe one battle, inſtead of maintaining their 
ground on the Weſer, they will retreat to the 
Mayne; that is, to a greater diſtance from Eng- 
land, and ſo much nearer to their own country. 
Should the Britiſh army obtain a ſecond victory, 
perhaps their enemies might repaſs the Rhine into 
France, where ſurely the Engliſh would not be fa 
mad as to follow them, or undertake the reduction 
of their fortified frontier : they would therefore be 
recruited and reinforced, and return in the next 
campaign with ſuperior numbers : but ſhould the 
fate of battle turn againſt the Britiſh arms, they 
would be obliged to retreat until cut off from all 


communication with the ſea; and, as they could 
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An. 1750. neither be recruited nor reinforced, muſt at the 
long-run ſubmit to a capitulation. With reſpeg 


to the loſs of men, France never maintained 


more innocent war; and all the advantages gained 
over them in Germany have ſerved only to prevent 
their reduction of Hanover; but no deciſive ſtroke 
hath been ſtruck againſt them: for, though they 
have retreated for the preſent, they have returned 
every ſucceeding campaign with redoubled vigour, 
What purpoſe, therefore, can be anſwered by the 
proſecution of ſuch a war, but the devaſtation of 
the territories belonging to the Britiſh allies, the 
accumulation of an enormous debt on the ſhoulders 
of Great Britain, and a deplorable ſlaughter of her 
braveſt ſons, whoſe lives have been ſquandered 
away with the moſt ſavage profuſion, under the 
dire ction of a foreigner, whom England could not 
puniſh, nor call to account, even though he had 
(which ſurely is not the caſe) made the moſt 
infamous uſe of the power and authority with 
which he was veſted ? Should Britain, by an ex- 
traordinary effort, and contracting an additional 
debt of twenty millions, be able to ſend a ſuperior 
force i into Germany, while the French are retired 
into their own country, this would undoubtedly 
be the conſequence: the enemy would remain 
at home for that year, and, by ſaving their troops 
and their money, provide a better fund for the enſu- 
ing campaign, when England would be exhauſted, 
At this rate, whatever the ſucceſs of England may 
be in Germany, France can never be effectually 
injured by them: on the contrary, it will be her 
zntereſt to keep alive the war in that quarter, as the 
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moſt effectual and infallible means of weakening An. 1760 
the ſine ws of her great rival. : 
After having farther diſcuſſed the merits of his 
pen m-, reſpeQing Great Britain, deduced from 
his conduct towards her, both in the paſt and preſent 
war, the author proceeds to inveſtigate that great 
political queſtion, Whether Britain ouglit to have 
any continental connections? He determines in 
the affirmative. He obſeryes, that France is the 
only enemy upon the continent by which Britain 
can be endangered; and allows, that whenever the 
other nations of Europe will unite effectually in a 
war againſt France, it will then be the intereſt of | | 
England to join in that alliance; but to interfere as ; 
a party, or rather as.an incendiary, inevery quarrel 
between German princes, to take up the cudgels 
herſelf, and contract enormous debts by borrowing 
money to pay them for'fighting their own quarrels, 
is ſuch an abſurdity in politics as one would think 
no nation could avow, He ſays, if king William 
III. inftead of placing himſelf at the head of Eu- 
rope, and uniting the ſeveral ſtates of it in arms 
againſt France, had conſtituted himſelf the chief 
of a German party, formed petty conneRions in 
that country, and involved Great Britain in the in- 
ternal broils of the empire, the French monarch 
might have thanked him for adhering to ſuch a 
wretched ſyſtem, which no other power of Europe 
would have joined him in ſupporting. All the 
treaſures of England, in that caſe, had been ex- 
pended to no purpoſe; and in the mean time Eu- 
rope would have been enſlaved. A clamour was 
niſed n that prince, charging him with 
L 4 having 
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An. 1760. EL involved the nation in a ruinous land war; 


whereas the whole ſum granted by parliament for 
the ſaid ſervice amounted to no more than two 
millions three hundred eighty thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pounds, deſtined for the 
maintenance of the forces in England and Ireland, 
of ſix thouſand Danes hired for the recovery, of 
Ireland, 'and for the Engliſh proportion of the 


grand alliance . Of this ſum not above one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds were payed in ſubſidies 
among the German princes, who maintained four 
different armies of forty and fifty thouſand men 
each on the frontiers of France. In thoſe days 
England payed her money by thouſands, to arm 
the whole empire againſt the dangerous ambition 
of the French monarch ; whereas ſhe now ſends it 


to Germany by millions, without having any allies ' 


but ſuch as ſhe hires as mercenaries at an exorbi- 
tant price, or 'enables by tributary ſubſidies to 
maintain a civil war in the bowels of the empire. 
In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, 
the whole expence of the land army, including all 
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For payment of her majeſty's propor- IJ. 6, 
tion of the ſubſidies to be paid to her al- ( 55,272 00 0 
lies for part of her quota of 40, ooo men: | 
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To the king of Denmark, 37,500 00 © 
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the * ſubſidies payed by Great Britain, and her quota An. 1260 

of troops employed in the common cauſe, did not 

exceed two millions eight hundred fourteen thou- 

ſand five hundred and eighty-three pounds fifteen 

ſhillings and nine- pence. The French were op- 

poſed by different armies of the allies in Portugal, 

Spain, Italy, Savoy, Germany, and Flanders: they 

loſt twenty thouſand men at the battle of Ra- = 
millies; and a whole army, with half a million of | | 

treaſure, at the ſiege and battle of Turin. For this 

expence of about two million eight hundred thou- 

ſand pounds, advanced by England, the allies were 

induced to bring two hundred thouſand men into 

the field: but England has this year expended 

more than double that ſum in Germany, without 

being able to produce half the number. 

Our ſenſible author, in the next place, eonſiders 

that maxim which has been ſo ſtrongly inculcated on 

the public; namely, that the war in Germany is a 

diverſion in favour of the Engliſh. He denies 

that it is a diverſion either of the forces, or of the 

treaſures of France. The French forces are em- 

ployed in a German war; but by no means di- 

verted from any other ſervice by which they could 
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4. 760. annoy the Engliſh, They may aſſembie troopy 
on the coaſt oppoſite. to England; but they have 
neither ſhips to tranſport them, nor a fleet to pro- 
tect them in their paſſage. Could they find meant 
to throw over ten thouſand men by ſtealth, ot even 
double that number, what reaſon could Britain 
have to fear ſuch an invaſion, were thoſe national 
troops, which ſhe naw maintains in Germany, to 
the amount of five and twenty thouſand men, en- 
camped or cantoned on the ſouthern coaſt of Eng. 
land, ready to be reinforced by the reſt of the re. 
gular forces and the militia of Great Britain? Could 
ſuch a deſcent be effected in ſpite of all the diffi- 
- culties attending it, which appear almoſt inſur- 
mountable: while the Engliſh are maſters. at ſea; 
the invaders muſt infallibly be defeated, and even 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion : but, granting 
. ſuch an attempt was practicable, it would not 
ſurely be prevented, by their W the war 
in Germany. 

The army of France in time Er war does not 
fall ſhorc of three hundred thouſand men. About 
one hundred and twenty thouſand are employed 
in Germany: they have no other enemy to oppole 
on the continent of Europe conſequently one li 
hundred and eighty thouſand men remain inac- Wl ©: 
tive, and one half of theſe idle men would be fe 
more than ſufficient to invade Great Britain with fe 
a good proſpect of ſucceſs: they are not there i ch 
fore in want of troops; but deſtiture of the Wy 
means of conveyance; an undeniable proof that thy 
a German war is not a diverſion of the French th. 


forces, Neither can it be deemed a 9 of ing 
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their treaſure; becauſe” their treaſure could not An. 1760. 


be employed ſo effectually elſewhere in the annoy- 
ance of Great Britain. They were very ſenſible 


of the advantages they derived from their colo- 
nies in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and juſtly con- 
ſidered them as the great ſource of their wealth, 


and the chief ſupport of their marine. They 


knew that theſe ſettlements could not be protected 


ig inſt England, without a formidable fleet and a 
great number of tranſports, to waft over occaſional 


ſuccours and ſupplies.* If we, therefore, ſuppoſe 
the French miniſtry governed by the dictates of 
true policy, or indeed of common ſenle, they 


would - have converted their treafure and their 


whole endeavours to this, as the moſt important 
object that could engage their attention, had they 
not found the taſk alrogether impracticable. Their 


ſhivs were detained in Engliſh ports; their ſailors 


in Engliſh priſons. Their fiſhery was deſtroyed z 
their navigation at an end; and all their principal 
harbours, both in Europe and America, were blocked 
up by the ſquadrons of Great Britain. They might 
perhaps purchaſe ſhips from the Swedes, Danes, 
or Genoeſe; but as the ſea is covered with Eng- 
liſh cruiſers, and their ports are beſet by the ſqua- 
drons of this nation, they would find it a very dif- 
ficult taſk to aſſemble a navy; and ſhould they 
ſucceed in this particular, their ſhips muſt rot in 
the harbour; for ſhips can be of no ſervice with- 
out ſeamen z and ſeamen cannot be made but by 
the practice of navigation. In the beginning of 
the war, while there was any poſſibility of ſupport- 
ing their marine, they attended to this object with 

the 


arne the moſt aſſiduous care; and while there was any 
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reaſonable proſpect of invading England, never 
dreamed of marching into Germany, The. elec. 
torate of Hanover was ſo far from being thought 


in danger, that a body of its troops were brought. 
over for the defence of England. In the ſequel, 


when France perceived that Britain was prepated 
againſt inſult; that her own navy was deſtroyed, 
and her. colonies in danger of being conquered ; 
then ſhe bethought herſelf of Germany; and it 
was ſhe in fact that made the diverſion, in this 
country; and the German war was, on the part 
of England, not a war of diverſion, but a war of 
defence, in favour of a barren electorate, which, 
if put up to ſale, would not fetch one half of the 
money which is yearly expended in its behalf; for 
the protection of a country which cannot be pro- 
tected, whoſe inhabitants are rendered miſer- 
able by the aſſiſtance which they receive; and 
for the ſupport of an ally from whom no mutual 
ſervice can be expected. On the other hand, had 
one third part of the ſums expended in Germany, 
been employed in giving additional vigour to the 
naval armaments of Great Britain, France by this 
time would not have had one ſettlement left in the 
Weſt Indies: all the profits of her external com- 
merce mult have ceaſed, and ſhe muſt have been 
abſolutely obliged to accept ſuch terms of peace as 
England ſhould think proper to impoſe. Nay, 
without any ſuch additional reinforcement, this 
conſequence muſt have enſued from a ſpirited ule 
of that armament which loitered inactive at Portſ- 
mouth, until the ſeaſon for action was elapled. 
Shan 
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Should Britain perſiſt in throwing her ineffe@uat a 


ſhield before Hanover, it will be the ſignal for 
France to make that electorate the ſeat of war in 
every future quarrel. It will be giving up all the 
advantages of an inſular ſituation, and, as it were, 
chaining Great Britain to the continent, from which 


ſhe is ſo happily ſevered by nature. It is re- 


nouncing her naval ſuperiority, and leaving her 
enemy the choice of a field where diſcomfiture can 
do them little harm, and where ſhe herſelf muſt 
be infallibly exhauſted, even by a ſucceſſion of her 
own victories. Three ſuch victories as thoſe of 
Crevelt, Minden, and Warbourg, though obtained 
in the courſe of one campaign, could have little or 
no effect in bringing the war to a termination. 
The French army would retire to their own terri- 
tories, and be ready to invade the electorate earl) 
in the next campaign. If France, therefore, can 
maintain the war for little more than the amount 
of its annual revenue, it can hardly be erpected 
that ſhe will ſue for peace theſe ten years; before 
the expiration of which period the national debr of 
Great Britain will exceed two hundred millions, 
ſhould it continue to encreaſe eight millions annual. 
ly. This we conceive to be a very moderate calcula- 
tion, conſidering that above fourteen millions were 
borrowed for the ſervice of the preſent year; and 
certainly it muſt afford very melancholy refle&ions 
to every lover of his country, who conſiders that 
the Briciſh manufactures cannot poſſibly bear the 
load of ſuch an augmented intereſt; and that na- 
tional bankruptcy mult be | ep oy — 
confuſion, aharchy, and ruin. 


The 
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The 
king's 
firſt 


ſpeech in 
parlia- 
ment. 


HISTORY OH ENGLAND, 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 'eighs 
teenth day of November, the king appeared in the 
houſe of lords, ſeated on the throne, and the com. 


-mons attending as uſual, Ke een bout, 
to this effect: 77 


« My lords and 8. | 
The juſt concern which I have felt ip any ove 
<« breaſt; on the ſudden death'of the late king, my 
„royal grandfather, makes me not doubt, but you 
&* muſt all have been deeply affected with ſoſevere 
« a loſs. The, preſent critical and difficult con- 


© juncture has made this loſs the more ſenũible, a 


he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which 


« alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight 


« and influence of theſe kingdoms can be.pre- 


t ſerved, and give life to meaſures; conducive to 


et thoſe important ends, 


need not tell you the addition of weight 
« which immediately falls upon me, in being called 
to the government of this free and powerful 
4 country at ſuch a time, and under ſuch circum- 


« ſtances. My conſolation is in the uprightneſs af 


« my own intentions, your faithful and united 4. 
4 ſiſtance, and the bleſſing of heaven upon our 
« joint endeavours, which I devoutly implore. 

« Born and educated in this country, I glory in 


the name of Briton; and the peculiar happinels 


« of my life will ever conſiſt in promoting the wel 
% fare of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affec- 


tion to me, I conſider as the greateſt and moſt 


« permanent ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt 


not, but their ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will 


— equal 
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« equal the firmneſs of my inviriable reſolutron "A lu. 1e 


« adhere to, and ſtrengthen, this excellent conſti- 
« tution in church and ſtate; and to maintain the 
« toleration inviolable. The civil 'and religious 
« rights of my loving ſubjects are equally dear to 
« me with the moſt valuable prerogatives of my 
« crown : and, as the ſureſt foundation of the 
« whole, and the beſt means to draw down the di- 
vine favour on my reign, it is my fixed purpoſe 
« to countenance and encourage the 24 om of 
« true religion and virtue. 

24 reflect, with pleafure, on the ſucceſſes with 
« which the Britiſ arms have been proſpered this 
« laſt ſummer. The total reduction of the vaſt 


« province of Canada, with the city of Montreal, 


js vf the moſt intereſting conſequence, and'muſt 
« be as heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a 


« conqueſt glorious to us; the more glorious, be- 
* cauſe effected almoſt withour effuſion of blood, 


* and with that humanity which makes an amiable 
part of the character of this nation. 

« Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have 
been ſiggal; and muſt greatly diminiſh the 
« ſtrength and trade of France in thoſe parts, as 
« well as procure the moſt ſolid benefits to the 
commerce and wealth of my ſubjects. 

In Germany, where the whole French force 
% has been employed, the combined army, under 
the wiſe and able conduct of my general prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, has not only ſtopt their 
« progreſs, but has gained advantages over them, 
* notwithſtanding their boaſted ſuperiotity, and 


* their not having hitherto come to a general en- 


gagement. 


My 
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* My good brother and ally, the king of Pru. 
5. although ſurrounded with numerous armies 
«. of enemies, has, with a magnanimity and perſe. 
verance almoſt beyond example, not only with 
e ſtood. their various attacks, but has obtained 
« very conſiderable victories over them. 

«Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this time, 
&« becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts hay 
« kept the campaign there ſtill depending. 

« As my navy is the principal article of our ga. 
ce val ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to 
& receive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the 


fleet of France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that 


& the ſmall remains of it have continued blocked 
te up by my ſhips in their own ports; at the ſame 
tc time the French trade is reduced to the loweſt 
& ebb; and with joy of heart I ſee the commerce 


« of my kingdoms, that great ſource of our riches, 


c and fixed object of my never. failing care and 
« protection, flouriſhing to an extent unknown in 
& any former war. 

<« The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 


« forces, both at ſea and land, have been diſtin- 


& ouiſhed ſo much to the glory of this nation, thatl 
c ſhould be wanting in juſtice to them, if 1 did not 
&* acknowledge it. This is a merit which I ſhall 
c conſtantly encourage and reward; and I take this 
© occaſion to declare, that the zealous and uſeful 
« ſervice of the militia, in the preſent arduous con- 
« juncture, is very acceptable to me. 
In this ſtate I have found things at my accef 
« ſion to the throne of my anceſtors ; happy, in 
viewing the proſperous part of it; happier tl 
L * ſhoult 
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« ſnould 1 have been, had I found my kingdoms, Ad. 1760. 
« whoſe true intereſt I have entirely at heart, in 
full peace: but ſince the ambition, injurious 
« encroachments, and dangerous deſigns of my 
« enemies, rendered the war both juft and neceſ- 
« ſary, and the generous overture, made laſt win- 
« ter, towards a congreſs for a pacification; has 
« not yet produced any ſuitable return, I am deter- 
« mined, with your chearful and powerful aſſiſtance, 
to proſecute this war with vigour, in order to that 
« deſirable object, a ſafe and honourable peace. 
« For this purpoſe, it is abſolutely incumbent up- 
eon us to be early prepared; and I rely upon 
« your zeal and hearty concurrence to ſupport the 
« king of Pruſſia, and the teſt of my allies, and 
« to make ample proviſion for carrying on the war, 
* as the only means to bring our enemies to equi- 
table terms of accommodation. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* The greateſt uneaſineſs which I feel at this 

* time, is in conſidering the uncommon burthens, 

| WH © neceſlarily brought upon my faithful ſubjects. I 
Wh © defire only ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to 
| WH © proſecute the war with advantage; be adequate 
(co the neceſſary ſervices; and that they may be 
provided for in the moſt ſure and effectual man- 
ner. You may depend upon the faithful and 
« punctual application of what ſhall be granted. 
„ have ordered the proper eſtimates fot the en- 
* ſuing year to be laid before you; and alſo an 
account of the extraordinary expences, which, 
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» them; and I promiſe myſelf that nothing wil 


* ſonally regards myſelf, But, as the grant of the 


me, to make the proper proviſion for ſupport. 
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te fyom the nature of the different and remote op 
* rations, have been unavoidably incurred, 


elt is with peculiar reluctance that I am obli iged, 
« at ſuch a time, to mention any thing which per. 


em — 8 


«, oreateſt part of the civil liſt revenues is now de 
« termined, I truſt in your duty and affection 9 


10 ing my civil government with honour and dig 
« nity. On my part, you may be affured ot re 
« gular and becoming œconomy. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 

The eyes of all Europe are upon. you. Fron 

« your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt hopes iu 
“protection, as well as all our friends for the pre. 
« ſervation of their independency; and our ene- 
e mies fear the final diſappointment of their am- 
« bjtious arid deſtructive views. Let theſe hope 
„and fears be confirmed and augmented by the | 
« vigour, unanimity, and diſpatch of our pro- a 
* ceedings. 0 
« In this expectation I am the. more -encou- 4 

« raged by a pl: aſing circumſtance, which I look - 
upon as one of the moſt auſpicious omens of wy 4 
i reign. That happy extinction of diviſions, 28d 
* that union and good harmony which continue w 
e prevail amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt 8 
agteeable proſpect. The natural diſpoſition wy oY 
* with of my heart, are to cement and promote .. 


lit 
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i ation ſo efſential ro the true and laſting felicity 4 
u of this great people. 


The king, in paſſing from the palace of St, 
James's to St. Stephen's chapel, was ſaluted by in- 
umerable crowds of people, who rent the air with 
acclamation, and ſeemed to be tranſported to a very 
unuſual pitch of loyalty and affection; and thoſe 
who ſaw what paſſed in the houſe of peers were 
deeply affected with the ſcene. Their ears had 
been long accuſtomed to foreign accents from the 
throne ; a circumſtance at all times ungracious to 
an Engliſh ear : they could not therefore unmoved 
behold it filled with an amiable prince, born and 
educated among them, with an open ingenuous 
countenance, expreſſing ſentiment and benevo- 
lence ; but when they heard him declare himſelf 4 
Briton, in the warmeſt terms of ſelf- gratulation; 
when they heard him pronounce his oration in a 
clear melodious tone of voice, with all the graces 
of elocution, they could not help thinking them- 
ſelves under the illuſion of an agreeable dream : 
they were hurried back, in idea, to the favourite 
zras of their admired Edwards and Henrys; and 
many were melted into tears of tenderneſs and joy. 
Theſe raptures, howſoever general and intereſting; 
did not hinder ſome individuals from regretting 
certain expreſſions contained in this popular ha- 
tangue: they took exceptions to the declared in- 
tention of ſupporting a continental war; and were 
ſorry to hear the hackneyed pretence of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt repeated by à prince, who had fo 
little occaſion to uſe any diſputable plea with 2 
M 2 people 
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this they imputed to the force of habit in certain 
counſellors, who had adopted theſe maxims of tate. 
policy under the auſpices and example of a former 
adminiſtration, 

In the beginning of every new reign all the 
members of both houſes being obliged by lau 
take the oaths again, this ceremony was performed 
in both houſes, according to the uſual form, a 
ſoon as the king retired : then each prepared an 
addreſs, replete with the moſt endearing expreſ 
fions of loyalty and affection, and reverberating 
every paragraph as it proceeded from the throne, 
As the ſubſtance of both was ſimilar, or rather the 
ſame, it will be ſufficient to repeat the addreſs of 
the commons, which ran in the following ſtrain, 


« Moſt gracious fovereign, 
„We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« jefts, the commons of Great Britain in parlis 
ment aſſembled, approach your royal preſence, to 
<« expreſs the deepeſt ſenſe of the great and ſevere 
„ loſs, which your majeſty, and theſe kingdoms, 


have ſuſtained by the death of your majeſty's 


<« royal grandfather, our late moſt excellent fove- 
« reign; the memory of whoſe juſt and proſper- 
« ous reign will be held in reverence by lateſt 
<« poſterity. 

We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty on 
« your happy acceſſion to the throne, 'the only con- 
« {jderation that can alleviate our grief for ſuch 
« aloſs. The knowledge of your majeſty's royal 


6 virtues, wiſdom, and firmneſs, opens to your 
« faith- 
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i faithful ſubjets the faireſt proſpect for their fu- 1 


« ture happineſs at home, and for the continuance 
« of that weight and influence of your majeſty's 
« crown abroad, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, in this ar- 
« duous and critical conjuncture, for the preſerva- 
« tion of that ſyſtem, upon which the liberties of 


« Europe depend, 


« We return your majeſty our humble thanks 


« for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne ; 
« and acknowledge, with the livelieſt ſentiments of 
« duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, thoſe 


« moſt affecting and animating words of our moſt 


« pracious ſovereign, That, Bora and Educated 
« in this country, he glories in the name of Bri- 
«ton, And we offer to your majeſty the full tri- 


« bute of our hearts, for the warm expreſſions of 


« your truly royal and tender affection towards 
« your people. We venerate, 'and confide in, 


« thoſe ſacred aſſurances of your majeſty's firm 


«and invariable reſolution to adhere to, and 
« ſtrengthen, this excellent conſtitution in church 
« and ſtare; to maintain the toleration inviolate 
and to protect your faithful ſubjects in that 
« greateſt of human bleſſings, the ſecure enjoy- 
* ment of their religious and civil rights, 

* Permit us to congratulate your majeſty on the 
various ſucceſſes, which under the protection of 
God, have attended the Britiſh arms, during the 
laſt ſummer; particularly in the reduction of 
„Montreal, and the entire province of Canada; 
* a conqueſt equally important and glorious, at- 
5 chieved with intrepidity, and cloſed with huma- 
* nity, the genuine attributes of that Britiſh ſpirit, 

M 3 ' © which, 
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« zeſty, will, we truſt, continue, by the Wie af. 
« {iſtance, to give additional luſtre ti the arms of 
« Great Britain. 

This valuable and extenſive acquittiog; Joined 
© to the fignal advantages gained in the Eaſt In- 
dies; the flouriſhing ſtate of our commerte; 
the teſpectable condition of your majeſty” ni 
&« yy, by which the remains of the enemy's fier 
<« contine blocked up in their harbours, whilft 
te their trade is almoſt annihilated z are conſiders 
e tions which fill our hearts with the moſt pleaſing 
« hopes, that your majeſty will be thereby enabled 
« to proſecute this juſt and neceſſary war, to that 
great and deſirable object of eſtabliſhing, in con. 
« jonction with your allies, a ſafe, honourable, and 
« Jaſting peace. 

« We ſee, with the greateſt pleafure, has the 
et progreſs of the French arms in Germany, 
« notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, 
<« has been ſtopr, and, to the honour of your ma. 
« jeſty's arms, their attempts hitherto baffled, by 
* the wiſe and able conduct of his ſerene highnely 
& prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 1 

« When we conſider the ſtupendous efforts, 
© made in every campaign, by your majeſty's 
de great ally, the king of Pruſſia, the defeat of the 
« Auſtrians in Sileſia, and that recent and glorious 
« victory obtained over the army commanded by 
* marſhal Daun, we cannot ſufficiently admire the 
e jnvincible conſtancy of mind, and inexhauſtible 

' & reſources of genius, diſplayed by that magns- 
t nimous monarch, to whom the moſt dangerous, 
« and 
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«and difficult ſituations have only adminiſtred ws" 


« freſh occaſions for glory. 


Our moſt dutiful acknowledgments are due 
to your majeſty for the mention which you have 
« ſo graciouſly made of the diſtinguiſhed valour 


land intrepidity of your officers and forces at ſea 
«and land, and for the declaration of your ma- 
« jeſty's conſtant reſolution to encourage and re- 
ward ſuch merit; and we return our moſt hum- 
ble thanks to your majeſty for your favourable 
acceptance of the zealous and uſeful ſervice of 
the militia, in the preſent arduous tonjunc- 
ture. 
« We aſſure your - nnakelty, ter your faithful 
commons, thoroughly ſenſible of this important 


is criſis, and defirous, with the divine aſſiſtance, 


« to render your majeſty's reign ſucceſsful and 
« olorious in war, happy and honourable ia peace 
the natural return of a grateful people to 2 
« oracious and affectionate ſovereign) will con- 
« cur in ſuch meaſures as ſhall be requiſite for 
the vigorous and effectual proſecution of the 


* war; and that we will chearfully and ſpeedily 


grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be found neceſlary 
* for that purpoſe, and for the ſupport of the king 
* of Pruſſia, and the reſt of your majeſty's allies: 
firmly relying on your majeſty's wiſdom, -good- 
* neſs, and juſtice, that they will be applied in 
* ſuch a manner as will moſt effectually anſwer 
* the ends for which they are granted, and with 
the utmoſt ceconomy that the nature of ſuch 
great and extenſive operations will allow; and 
that we will make ſuch an adequate r- 

M 4 | for 
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“ for your majeſty's civil government as may be 
<< ſufficient to maintain the honour and dignity of 
your crown with all ae ang becoming 
{++ luſtre. 

. * Your. majeſty's faithful commons approach 
your royal perſon with hearts penetrated by the 
« warmeſt and livelieſt ſenſe of your unbounded 
<« tenderneſs and concern for the welfare of your 
« people; and rejoicing at the high ſatisfaction 
« your majeſty takes in the union which ſo uni. 
« verſally prevails throughout your kingdoms: z 
« deep ſenſe of that national ſtrength and proſpe. 
« rity viſibly deriyed from this ſalutary ſource, 
& and above all, your majeſty's approbation of 


<< that happy union, and the natural diſpoſition 


tc and wiſh of your royal heart to cement and pro. 
« mote it; are the ſtrongeſt incentives to con- 
« cord, and the ſureſt pledge of its duration, 
«© The fixt reſolution, which your majeſty has de. 
te clared, to countenance and encourage the prac- 
« tice of true religion and virtue, will, we doubt 
te not, prove the beſt means of drawing down the 
<« favour of God upon a dutiful and united nation: 


e and we ſhall never ceaſe devoutly to offer up our 


« ardent vows to the Divine Providence, that, u 
« a recompence for theſe royal virtues, your mi- 
« jeſty may reign in the hearts of a free and happy 
% people; and that they, excited by your ms 
„ jeſty's benevolent care to diſcharge your royal 
* function, and animated by gratitude for the 
« enjoyment of ſo many bleſſings, may make the 
* due return, by a conſtant obedience to your 

6 laws, 
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« loyalty to your perſon and government.“ 


The commons, not content with this manifeſta- 


tion of their love and attachment, agreed to a ſe- 


cond addreſs of thanks for the gracious manner 
in which the firſt had been received by his majeſty. 
Even before they had eſtabliſhed the orders and 
reſolutions renewed at the beginning of every ſeſ- 
ſion, they proceeded to take this ſpeech into conſi- 
deration. A motion being made that a ſupply 
ſhould be granted to his majeſty, the houſe. re- 


ſolved itſelf into a committee, agreed to the mo- 


tion, and immediately eſtabliſhed the committee, of 
ſupply, which was continued to the ſixth day of 
March. It was in purſuance of their reſolutions, 
that the commons of England granted for the ſup- 
port of his majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour 


and dignity of the crown, during his life, ſuch . 


a revenue as; together with the annuities payable 
by virtue of any acts of parliament made in the 


reign of the late king, out of the hereditary civil 


lit revenues, ſhould amount to the clear yearly 
ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, to com- 
mence from the demiſe of his late majeſty ; to 
be charged upon, and made payable out of the 
aggregate fund. At the ſame time they reſolved, 
that the ſeveral revenues payable to his late ma- 
jeſty, during his life, which continued to the time 
of his demiſe (other than ſuch payments as were 
charged upon, and iſſuing out of the aggregate 
fund) ſhould be granted and continued from the 
time of the faid demiſe, to his preſent majeſty dur- 


ing 
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8 ing his life; and the produce of the ſaid revenues 
togethet with the produce of the hereditary reve- 
nues, which were ſettled, or appointed, towards 
the ſupport of the late king's houſhold, ſhould be, 
during the ſaid term, added to and conſolidated 
1 with the aggregate fund. | | 
Number They voted ſeventy thouſand men for the fer. 
of ſea- 
men ang Vice of the enſuing year, including eighteen thou. 
ſoldiers ſand three hundred and fifty-five marines; and a 
w_ for ſum not exceeding four pounds per man per 
„ee or month, for their maintenance, including the 
the year ordnance for ſea- ſervice, the whole amounting to 
1761. three millions fix hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds. They reſolved, that a number of land. 
forces, amounting to ſixty four thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy- one effective men, ſhould be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of the ſame year; and that 
the ſum of one million five hundred and ſeventy» 
ſix thouſand nine hundred and eighty-five pounds 
ten ſhillings and ſeven-pence, ſhould be granted 
for the maintenance of theſe men for guards and 
garrifons, and other land- forces in Great-Britain, 
Guernſey, and Jerſey. They granted nine hun- 
dred thirty-eight thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-two pounds fix ſhillings and eleven» pence, 
for the maintaining the forces at the garriſons in 
the plantations, Gibraltar, Guadalupe, Africa, the 
Eaft Indies, Nova Scotia, Providence, Quebec, 
and Newfoundland ; for defraying the charge of 
three foot regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment 
ſerving in North America ; as well as for the pay 
of general, ſtaff officers, and officers of hoſpital 


belonging to the army, | 
They 
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They granted, for defraying the expence of the Ao. 1786. : 
imbodied militia of the ſeveral counties in South. Supplies 
Britain, of the Argyleſhire fencible men, and lord granted, 
Sutherland's battalion of Highlanders in North 
Britain, for the term of one hundred and twenty- 
two days; and, on account, for defraying the 
charge of cloathing for the embodied militia far 
the enſuing year, the ſum of one hundred ninety- 
ſix thouſand nine hundred and D 
fourteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. They allowed, 
for the charge of the office of ordnance, for the 
enſuing year, and for defraying the extraordinary 
expence of ſervices performed by that office in 
the enſuing year, not provided for by parliament | 
in the laſt ſeſſion, the ſum of ſeven hundred and . 
twenty-eight thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen N 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and eleven- pence. They 
allotted one million nine hundred fifty-four thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety pounds ſeven ſhil- 
lings, for the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
pay to ſea-officers, for the enſuing year; for com- 
pleating the works of the hoſpital for ſeamen, at 
Haſlar near Goſport ; and for carrying on another 
near Plymouth; for the tranſport ſervice of the 
laſt and current year, including the expence of 
victualling his majeſty's land- forces, between the 4 
firſt day of October in the preceding, and the thir- | 
tieth day of September in the preſent year; and to- | 
wards diſcharging the debts of the navy, the build- 1 
ing, rebuilding, and repairs of ſhips of war. They - 
granted one million to enable his majeſty to 
diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, and charged upon the 
8 firſt 
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An, ee. firſt aids or ſupplies granted i in this; and they dl. © 
. Jotted fifteen thouſand pounds to be applied to. £ 
wards the improving, widening, and enlarging f 

the paſſage over and through London bridge. The 
ſum of one million two hundred and thirty-two £ 
thouſand pounds was voted, to enable the king 0 
to pay off and diſcharge ſuch Exchequer: bills as , 
were made out before the eleventh day of Decem. , 
ber in the preſent year, by virtue of an act < 
in the laſt ſeffion of parliament, enabling his ma- | 
jeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money towards pay⸗ 
ing off and diſcharging the debt of the navy, &c. 
and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be 
granted in this ſeſſion. They granted four hundred 
ſixty-three thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- 
four pounds nineteen ſhillings one penny one 
farthing, for defraying the charge of thirty- 
nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-three 
men of the troops cf Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, | 
Saxe-Gotha, and count of Buckebourg, actual) 
employed againſt the common enemy in concert ll * 
with the king of Pruſſia, for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, to be iſſued in advance every two | 
months; the ſaid body of troops to be muſtered 
by an Engliſh commiſſary, and the effective roll 
thereof to be aſcertained by the fignature of the ; 
commander in chief of the ſaid forces. They al : 
lotted two hundred fixty-eight thouſand three g 
hundred and ſixty pounds eight ſhillings and eight 
pence, for defraying the charge of two thouſand 
one hundred and twenty horſe, and nine thouſand þ 
nine hundred infantry, together with the general 
and ſtaff officers, and others, belonging to the 
train 
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train of artillery, being the troops of the land- An. 1760, 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel in the pay of Great Britain, 


for the enſuing year, ineluding the ſubſidy for the 
ſaid time, purſuant to treaty. They moreover 
granted one hundred forty-ſeven thouſand ſeventy- 
one pounds five ſhillings and two-pence, for the 
maintenance of an additional corps of fifteen, hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix horſe, and eight thouſand 
eight hundred and eight infantry, likewiſe be- 
longing to the ſame landgrave, in the pay of Great 
Britain, for the ſervice of the next campaign. 
They gave fifty ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety- eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings, for de- 
fraying the charge of twelve hundred and five ca- 
valry, and two thouſand two hundred and eight in- 
fantry, being the troops of the reigning duke of 
Brunſwick in the pay of Great Britain, for the en · 
ſuing year, together with the ſubſidy for that time, 
purſuant to treaty ; beſides two thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſixty nine pounds ten ſhillings, to make 
good a deficiency in the ſum voted laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament for the charge. of the troops of Brunſ- 
wick. They likewiſe allowed twenty-five thouſand 
five hundred and four pounds fix ſhillings. and 


eight. -pence, for the charge of five battalions ſery- 


ing with his majeſty's army in Germany, each bat- 
talion conſiſting of one troop of one hundred and 


one men, and four companies of foot of one hun- 


dred and twenty-five men in each company, with 
a corps of artillery, for the enſuing campaign. 
They granted one million one hundred ſixty- ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and three pounds twelve 
| ſhillings and ſixpence, for the extraordinary ex- 
| pences 


* 
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ſums taken from thence to make good deß- 
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pences of his mazeſty's land-forces, and other let. 
vices incurred, to the nineteenth day of November 
in the preſent) year, and not provided for by parti. 
ment; as well as one million upon account, to- 
wards defraying the charges of forage, bread-wag- 
gons, train of artillery, proviſions, wood, ſtraw, and 
other extraordinary expences and contigencies of 
his ma jefty's combined army, under the command 
of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. They voted 
fix hundred and ſeventy thoufand pounds, to make 


= the engagemetits which the king of 'Great 
in had contracted with the Pruſſian monarch, 


purſuant-to a convention, eoncluded on the twelfth 
day of December in the preſent year. All theſe 


fupplies were granted before Chriſtmas, © within 


one month after the firſt eſtimates were laid be- 
fore the houſe; a circumſtance which denores the 
accuracy and preciſion with which the public ac- 
counts are exhibited z for we cannot ſuppoſe that 
the repreſentatives of the people would agree to 
any demands made by the miniſters of the crown 
until they had ſtrictly examined every article of the 
eſtimate or account, upon which the demand was 

The committee proceeded in the beginning of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 
one, -to complete what was lefc unfiniſhed of the 
annual ſupply. They - aſſigned one hundred 
twenty ſeven thouſand four hundred and four 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and eight pence half 
penny, to replace in the ſinking fund the like 


eiencies in ſeveral duties on malt, offices, pen- 
_ hong 
7 
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Gons, houſes, and window lights; as well as in An. 1761. 
the ſubſidy of poundage upon certain goods and 
merchandizes imported, and an additional inland 
duty on coffee and chocolate. They granted two 
hundred thouſand pounds for enabling nhe king to 
give a proper compenſation to the reſpective pro- 
vinces in North America, for the expences incur- 
red by them, in levying, cloathing, and paying 
the troops raiſed by them, according as the ac- 
tive vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the reſpective 
provinces ſhould be thought by his majeſty to 
deſerve. They indulged the Eaſt Iadia company 
with twenty thouſand pounds towards enabling 
them to defray the expence of . a military force in 
their ſettlements, in lieu of a battalion removed 
from that ſervice. Thirty- four thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty-four pounds nine ſhillings and 
two pence were given on account of reduced 
officers: for the enſuing year; two thouſand nine 
hundred and ſeventy- three pounds nineteen ſhil- 
lings and two pence as allowance for the officers and 
private men of two troops of horſe guards and a 
regiment of horſe reduced; one thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty two- pounds, for paying pen- 
ſions to the widows of ſuch- reduced officers as 
died on the eſtabliſhment of half- pay in Great 
Britain; eighteen thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty pounds two ſhillings and eleven pence, on 
account for out - penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital ; 
ten thouſand five hundred and ninety- five pounds | 
twelve ſhillings and nine pence, for maintain- : 
ing the ſetttement of Noya-Scotiaz and four 


thouſand fifty-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings upon ac- 
count, 
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Ab.176r. count, for the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, 


They granted nine hundred ninety-three Rod 
eight hundred and forty-Four pounds four ſhi. 
lings four pence three farthings, for defraying 
the extraordinary expences of the land forces and 


other ſervices, incurred in the courſe of the pre. 


ceding year, and not provided for by parliament 
They voted two hundred and ſixty-eight thouſand 
pounds, to enable his majeſty to pay off and 
diſcharge ſuch exchequer bills as had been mate 
out ſince the tenth day of laſt December, by vir 
tue of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion on paying 
off the navy debt, and charged upon the f 
aids or ſupplies to be granted in this ſeſſion, 
They allowed fifteen thouſand pounds for defriy- 


Ing the charges of the king's mints, and the 


coinage of gold and filver monies, and other 
incidental charges; and thereby to encourage the 
bringing in of gold and ſilver to be coined, 


revenue, not exceeding fifteen thouſand pounds 


per annum, was ſettled and ſecured for ſeven years, 
commencing at the firſt day of next March. "They 
reſolved that forty-four thouſand one hundred 
ninety-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted 
upon account, towards enabling the governors and 
guardians of the Foundling hoſpital to maintan 
and educate ſuch children as were received on 0 
before the twenty-fifth day of March in the pre- 
ceding year, to the laſt day of the preſent yea; 
and they allotted thirteen thouſand pounds to be 
employed in maintaining and ſupporting the for 
of Anamaboe, and the other Britiſh forts andet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Africa. They allowed 
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three hundred thirty-fix thouſand four hundred An. 1761. 


ſerenty-nine pounds fourteen ſhillings one penny 


and one half. penny, for diſcharging the extraerdi- f 


Sum total 
the 


nary expence of bread, forage, and fire-wood, ſupplies 


furniſhed by the chancery of war at Hanover, in for 


the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- _. 


ſeven, and the following, to the Heſſian and Pruſ- 
ſian forces acting in the army in Germany. They 
allowed three hundred twenty-one thouſand and 
thirty pounds ten ſhillings and ſix pence, for the 
difference of pay to a regiment, which though on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, was in actual ſervice | for 
ſeveral aug mentations of the forces, ſince the eſti- 
mate of the preſent year were preſented to parlia- 
ment; and in addition to what had been already 
granted for defraying the charge of the embodied 
militia of the ſeveral counties in South Britain. 
Seventy thouſand pounds were granted, upon ac- 
count, towards defraying the charge of the pay of 
the militia of England, when unembodied ; and for 
cloathing part of the militia, now unembodied, 
for the preſent year. The aſſigned eighty-nine 
thouſand five hundred and ten pounds twelve ſhil- 
lings and eleven pence, to make good the defi- 
ciency of the grants for the ſervice of the preced- 
ing year; and they allotted thirty-eight thouſand 
five hundred and fifty-three pounds twelve ſhillings 
one penny farthing, upon account, for paying and 
diſcharging the debts and mortgages claimed and 
ſuſtained upon the lands and eſtate which became 
forfeited to the crown by the attainder of Simon 
lord Lovat. They granted one million, upon ac- 
coupt, for enabling his majeſty to defray any ex- 
Nums. XXXV. N traor - 


| 
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An. 1761. traordinary expences of the war, incurred, or u 


Funds 


appro- 


priated. 


following ; that is to ſay, that 114000001. ſhall alſo. be in- 
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be incurred, for the ſetvice of the current yen, 
and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſuy 
to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or deſign 
of the enemies, and as the exigency of affain 
might require; and the ſum of one hundred ut 
twenty thouſand. pounds was given, on account, 
for aſſiſting his majeſty to grant a reaſonable ſuc. 
cour in money to the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſe 
purſuant to treaty. The ſum total of all the fup. 
plies granted for the ſervice of 'the year one tho 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one, amounted t 
nineteen millions ſix hundred ſixteen thouſand d 
hundred and nineteen pounds nineteen ſhilling 
nine pence three farthings. A ſum which n 
man, who knows the value of money, can reflet 
upon without equal aſtoniſhment and concern: 
ſum ſeemingly the laſt effort of a mighty natio 
to terminate a deſtructive war, which, however, 
produced nothing but a petty triumph, diſta 
with a vaſt effuſion of Britiſh blood. 
1 his immenſe ſupply was raiſed by a continus- 
tion of the land and malt taxes, which conſtituted 
the ſtanding revenue of the nation, and by ber 
rowing the tum of twelve millions“, the interelt 
7 ab 


* December 18. Reſolved, England, and redeemable b 
1. That the ſum of twelve parliament; and that 
millions be raiſed in manner ry contributor to the fai 


the ſum of 114000001. be titled to an anndity of II. 2 
raiſed by annnities, after the 6 d. for every 1001. "contri 
rate of 3 l. percent. per ann, buted, to continue, fora 
transferrable at the bank of tain term of 99 years, in" 


GEORGE 1M. | 
to be payed by an additional duty on beer and ale. An. 1761. 
By a continuation of the duties of ten ſhillings per 


ton 


geemable, and to be 2 
ſerrable at the bank of Eng- 
land; the ſaid annuities of 
4l. per cent. and 11. 28. 6d. 

per cent, to commence from 
the 5th day of January, 1761, 
and to be payable half - yearly 
on the 5th day of July, and 
the 5th day of January, in 

every year ; and that the ſum 
of bo0060 1. be alſo raiſed, 
by a lottery, attendant on 
the ſaid annuities, the blanks 
and prizes whereof to be con- 
rerted into like 41. per cent. 
transferrable annuities, at the 
bank of England, with the 
abovementioned 31. per cent. 
annuities, to be payable in 
reſpe of the ſaid 11400000]. 
the ſaid lottery annũities to 
be payable half-yearly, in 
like manner, to commence 
from the 5th of January, 
1762; and that, as well the 
ſad 3 per cent. annuities, pay- 
able in reſpect of 114060001, 
u the annoities payable in 
reſpet of the ſaid 600000l. 
de added to, and made part 
of, the joint flock of 3 per 
ent. annaities -. conſolidated 
2488 * the bank of England; that 
fry ſubſcriber ſhall, on or 
defore the 3d day of January 
«rt, make a depoſit of 151. 
per cent. on ſuch ſum as he 


ſhall chooſe to ſubſcribe to- 


wards the ſaid ſum of 12 mil- 
lions, with the caſhiers of the 
bank of England, as a ſecu- 
rity for his making the future 
payments, on or before the 
titnes herein limited; that is 
_to ſay, 


On the 120000001. 

L. 15 per cent. depoſit, on or 
before the 3d day of Janu- 
ary next, on the whole 12 

millions. 

On the 11400000 l. in an- 

nuities, 

L. 15 pet cent. on or before 
the 28th day of February 
next. 

10 per cent. on or before 
the 14th day of April next. 
19 per cent. on or before 
the 27th day of May next. 
10 per cent. on or before 

the 23d day of Juhe next; 
10 per cent. on or before 
the 31ſt day of July next. 
10 per Cent. on or before 
the 29th day of Auguſt 
next, 

10 per cent. on or before 
the 25th day of Septem- 
ber next. 

10 per cent, on or before 


the 20th * of oa 
next. 


N 2 On 
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An. 1761. ton upon all wines, vinegar, cyder, and beer, im. 
ported into Great Britain, formerly granted by ad 
of parliament for defraying the charges of the 
mint: by loans or exchequer-bills for one million 
five hundred thouſand pounds, to be charged on 
the firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of 
parliament : by a ſum remaining in the receipt of 
the Exchequer, being part of ninety thouſand 


One the Lottery for 600000l. 
L. 25 per cent, on or before 
the 21ſt day of March next. 
30 per cent. on or before 
the 2gth day of April next. 
30 per cent. on or before 
the 15th day of July next. 


Which ſeveral ſums, fo re- 
ceived, ſhall, by the faid 
caſhiers, be paid into the re. 
ceipt of his majeſty's exche- 
quer, to be applied, from 
time to time, to ſuch ſervices, 
as ſhall then have been voted 
by this houſe, in this ſeſſion 
of parliament, and not other. 
wiſe : and that every ſub- 
ſcriber, who ſhall pay in the 
whole of his ſubſcription to 


the ſaid 114000001. on or be- 
fore the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1761, ſhall be allowed a 
diſcount, after the rate of zl. 
per cent. per ann. from the 
day ſuch ſubſcription ſhall be 
ſo completed, to the 2oth day 
of October next; and that all 
ſuch perſons, as ſhall make 
their full payments on the 


faid lottery, ſhall have their 


tickets delivered, as foon 21 
they can conveniently be 
made out. . 

2. That an additional duty 
be paid for every barrel of 
beer, or ale, above fix ſhil- 
lings the barrel (excluſive of 
the duties of exciſe) brei 
by the common brewer, «« 
any other perſon, or perſon 
who doth, or ſhall, ſell, or 
tap out, beer or ale, publick- 
ly or privately, (to be paid by | 
the common brewer, or by 


ſuch other perſon or perſon 


reſpectively) of three ſhillings, 
and ſo proportionably for «Wl * 
greater or leſſer quantity, . 
December 20. 

That the annuities which 
ſhall be payable, in purſuance 
of a reſolution of this houſe 
of the 18th of this falls 
December, be charged upon 
the additional duties up 
beer and ale, mentioned in 
reſolution of this houſe of the 
ſame day, for which the fink 
ing fund ſhall be the coll 
teral ſecurity, 220000001. 


une 
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nds granted to the late king in the year one An. 1761. 


thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine, upon ac- 
count, towards defraying the charge of the mili- 
tia: by iſſuing one million ſeven hundred ſixty- 
two thouſand four hundred pounds from the ſink- 
ing fund. The whole of the proviſions made in 
this ſeſſion, fell very little ſhort of twenty mil- 
lions ſterling. This, which may be termed the 
giving parliament, increaſed annually in their grants 
from their ſecond ſeſſion to their final diſſolution. 
That the reader may have a ſummary idea of their © 
bounty, we ſhall inform him that this, the eleventh 
parliament of Great Britain, raiſed at different 
times upon the ſubject, in the courſe of ſeven 
ſeſſions, the ſum. of ſeventy eight millions twenty 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-four N 
five pence one farthing“. 

A man who reflects upon the vaſt diſproportion 
between the ſums now allotted for the annual ſer- 


Re flecti- 
ons on 


the ſup · 


vice of the nation, and thoſe ſupplies which were ply. 


granted in the beginning of the century, for the 
maintenance of an extenſive and ſucceſsful war; 


* No money was granted i in the firſt ſeſkon, which ae but a 
few days, 
By the ſecond ſeſſion there was granted 4073779 116+ 


By the third 8 - 7229117 464 
By the fourth . - 350325 9 3 
By the fifth - - — 10486457 1 
By the fixth - - 12761310 19 5 K 
By the ſeventh < of” 15503563 15 94 


And by the eighth and laſt - 19616119 19 9 1 


_ 


Sum total of the money granted by laſt | 


parliament 78020674 0 5 4 


N 3 when 
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An. 1761. when he compares the operations of theſe. 


Elablim- 
ment of 
the civil 


iu. 


mind from the integrity, wiſdom, or ceconomy of 


Exchequer, informing the houſe of commong, 


wars, and conſiders that the pay and ſubliſtence of \ 
armies and fleets was the ſame in both ; when he t 
ſees how little the value of money is changed in , 
the courſe of fifty years, and finds the ſupply of q 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty. p 


one, conſiderably more than three times as much 
as was ever granted in the reign of queen Anne, 
when half the potentates of Europe received ſub- 
ſidies from Great Britain ; in revolving theſe eit. 
cumſtances, he would find it impoſſible to account 
for the d fference, without detracting in his own 


the ad——n. It would, therefore, become the 
guardians of the conſtitution. to appoint a ſeleR 
committee, in the beginning of every ſeſſion, to 
examine carefully the leparatE articles of the pub. 
lic accounts, in which it is very certain a thouſand 
frauds may be coacealed by the artifices of clerk 
and agents, actuated by undue influence. 

In the beginning of the ſeſſion, before the con- 
mittee had taken the civil liſt into conſideration, 
the king ſent a meſſage by the chancellor of the 


that, being ever ready and deſirous to give the 
moſt ſubſtantial proofs of his tender regard to the 
welfare of his people, he was willing, that when. 
ever the houſe ſhould enter upon the conſideration 
of making proviſion for the ſupport of his houle 
hold, and of the honour and dignity of the crown, 
ſuch diſpoſition might be made of his mayelly 
intereſt in the hereditary revenues of the crown, 4 
might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfackic 
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of the public. By the accounts laid before the An. 17617. 
houſe it appeared, that for the laſt thirty-three years 
me funds appropriated for raiſing the civil liſt re- 
Leave, had, on the whole, fallen ſhort of pro- 
WH Gucing the annual ſum of eight hundred thouſand 
unds : a circumſtance the more ſurpriſing, as 
| WH the civil liſt revenue, immediately before the 
WH union, produced at the rate of ſix hundred ninety _ 
one thouſand two hundred and four pounds; and | 
thoſe revenues have been greatly increaſed ſince the 
nion of the two kingdoms ; for the new ſubſidy 
of tonnage and poundage, which is one of the 
chief branches of the civil liſt fund, as well as 
e hereditary and temporary exciſe, which is an- 
) 


other, muſt have been conſiderably increaſed ſince 
the union, by the conſumption of Eaſt-India and 

"WH other goods in Scotland, which are always entered 
da pay the new ſubſidy in England, as well as by 
de expence incurred by great numbers of the 
Scottiſh nobility and gentry who reſide in Eng- 
land. At the acceſſion, of king George I. there- 
bre, the civil liſt revenues muſt have produced a 
ü ereat deal more than ſeven hundred thouſand 
J per annum; and to this was added a cer- 
tain and clear revenue of one hundred twenty 

thoufand pounds per annum out of the aggregate 
fund: which addition having been continued 
luring the whole ſucceeding reign, the civil lift 
revenues, thus augmented, mult either have con- 
ſiderably exceeded the annual ſum of eight hun- 
red thouſand pounds, or been greatly miſma- 
aged in the collection. Be that as it may, the 
ing now willingly accepted a certain proviſion of 
N 4 eight 
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Bills paſl- 
ed. 
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eight hundred thouſand pounds per annum, ſet- 


tled by act of parliament, in lieu of the former 
funds appropriated for the civil liſt revenue; and 
this conſent was undoubtedly an inſtance of royal 
moderation, conſidering that this anauity is 
charged with fifty thouſand pounds a_ year to his 
mother the princeſs dowager of Wales, fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum to the duke of Cum. 
berland, and twelve thouſand to the princeſs Ame. 
lia, After theſe deductions, his majeſty rouches 
no more than ſeven hundred and twenty. three 
thouſand pounds annually, for the ſupport of his 
royal ſtate, .the ſubſiſtence of all his brothers and 
ſiſters, and the maintenance of that progeny which 
it is to be hoped will be the fruit of his mar: 
riage. 
The bills founded on the reſolutions of the 
committee of ways and means were regularly in- 
troduced, and paſſed into laws, according to the 
uſual form, without any oppoſition or debate; for 
the whole houſe ſeemed to be actuated by the ſame 
ſpirit of loyalty and condeſcenſion. The navy hill 
and the mutiny bill underwent che annual diſcuſ- 
ſion as uſual ; and the proviſions in this laſt, re» 
lating to the trial and puniſhmear for mutiny and 
deſertion of officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of 
the Eaſt India company, were by a new bill ex- 
tended to the company's ſettlement of Fort Marl 
borough, and to ſuch other principal ſettlements, 
wherein the company might be hereafter, impow» 
ered to hold courts of judicature. Among other 
regulations, they protracted the law intitled ** An 
act ta cantinue, for a limited time, the importation 


of 
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of all ſalted beef, pork, and butter from Ireland 4"? An. 136. 


becauſe it was found conducive to the intereſt f 
Great Britain. In conſequence of a meſſage from 
the king, acquainting them that the South Sea 
company had intreated his tnajeſty to become their 
governor, that he had complied with their requeſt, 
2nd now deſired the commons would conſider of 
proper methods to render his compliance effectual, 
they poſſed a bill for that purpoſe, and it was en- 
acted into a law. 2 


As the acceſſion of a new king to the throne of Petitions 
Great Britain has been generally diſtinguiſhed by _ — 
acts of grace in favour of debtors and delinquents, tors. 


petitions wete now preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by perſons confined for debt in the different 
gaols of London, the borough of Southwark, and 
other parts of the kingdom, explaining their mi- 
ſerable ſituation, .and imploring relief trom the le- 
giſlature. An act in behalf of theſe objects had 
generally paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion of every parlia- 
ment; but they were now encouraged to hope for 
immediate relief, not only from the elevation and 
character of the new ſovereign, but alſo from theſe. 
other conſiderations ; that all the priſons in the 
kingdom were crouded; and many thoufands of 
uſeful ſubjects loſt to their country, at a time when 
the people were thinned by a cruel ſanguinary war 
and many branches of manufacture abandoned for 
want of labourers. The univerſal benevolence of 
the young monarch had even diffuſed a dawn of 
hope to thoſe objects diſtinguiſhed by the term of 
crown priſoners, of all other captives. the moſt . 


_ veetched and torlorn.z inaſmuch. as they are in- 


| dulged 
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An. 1761, dulged with no ſort of allowance, and have ng 


proſpect of obtaining their liberty, except upon 
fuch an auſpicious occaſion. The ſame hope was 
extended to thoſe unfortunate. outlaws who were 
exiled from their country, for having obeyed the 
dictates of what they conceived to be their indif. 
penſible duty, and embraced ruin in their endes. 
vours to ſupport a family which Providence ſeems 
to have devoted to deſtruction. All theſe fond il- 
Jufions, however, vaniſhed in diſappointment and 


\ deſpair. By pardoning atrocious crimes, a monarch 


certainly injures the community he was born to 
protect. But an act of grace, framed under pro- 
per exceptions and reſtrictions, would undoubted. 
ly be an exertion of the royal prerogative, in which 
the generoſity of the prince might happily coincide 
with the advantage of the people. 

To the cries of the debtors the legiſlature lent 
a favourable ear, and a bill in their behalf way 
brought into the houſe of commons. While they 
deliberated on this meaſure, an humble remon- 
ſtrance was offered by the bankrupts confined 
within the priſon of the King's Bench; repreſent- 
ing the hardſhips to which they were expoſed from 
a clauſe in the bill now depending, by which thoſe 
unfortunate bankrupts, who had not obtained their 
certificates, would be excluded from the benefit of 
the act; and expreſſing their hope, that, as the 


legiſlature had hitherto judged other inſolvents to 


be proper objects of favour, they ſhould be no 
longer debarred the benefit of that mercy which 
their fellow-ſufferers enjoyed. Little attention, 
howeyer, was payed to this requeſt; though we 
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e:noot ſee any good reaſon to diſtinguiſh, in the An. 76, 


diſtribution of mercy, between a bankrupt, Who 
has honeſtly conformed to the ſtatute, and an 
other kind of, inſolvent debtor. The bill which 
was now paſſed into an act for the relief of theſe 
priſoners, contained a-clauſe which indeed operates 
25 a perpetual. indulgence*. It imports, that as 
many perſons too often chooſe rather to continue 

20 in 


— 


* 'By the oreſent inſolvent act; and creditors oppoſing 


act, no priſoner can take the 
benefit of it, that was not 
actually in cuftody before 
the 25th of October laſt ; but 
thoſe who were arreſted be- 
fore the ſaid 25th of October, 
and ſurrendered themſelves 
before the 28th of Nov. laſt, 
may receive the benefit of 
this; alſo debtors who were 
beyond the ſeas on the ſame 
25th of October, ſurrender- 
ing themſelves, may have the 
ſame benefit. All perſons 
diſcharged by this act, are 
liable to be arreſted for debts 
contrafted 2 the 25th of 
October. Bankrupts not ob- 
taining their certificates in 
due time, are excluded in this 
act. All attorneys embez- 
zling their clieats money are 
alſo excluded, The future 
effects and eſtates of priſoners 
diſcharged, liable to their 
creditors. Debtors to the 
crown, and priſoners who 
owe above 1oool. to one per- 
ſon, unleſs the creditors con- 


ent, are excluded in this 


the priſoner's diſcharge, to 
allow him 38. 6d, per week; 
on non-payment to be dif. 
charged. All perſons enti. 


tled to the benefit of this 


act, are to obtain their diſ- 
charges before the 31ſt of 
March, 1763. Creditors may 
compel any priſoner, charged 
in execution, to appear at the 
quarter-ſeſſion, with the co- 
py of his detainer, and deli- 
ver in a ſchedule of his eftate, 
and on his ſubſcribing the 
ſame, and making a diſco- 
very of his eftate, he is to be 
diſcharged ; on refuſing ſo to 
do, or concealing to the 
amount of 20l. ſuffers as a 
felon. Priſoners upon pro. 
ceſs out of the courts of con- 
ſcience are included in this 
at; and all who took the 
benefit of the act 28th George 
II. to be excluded. Mart- 
ners, and thoſe who have 


been in the ſea or land ſervice, 


are upon their diſcharge, if 
under fifty years of age, 
and approved of, to ſerve 


during 
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in / priſon, and ſpend their ſubſtance there, than 
diſcover! and deliver up to their creditors their 
eſtates or effects, towards ſatisfying their juſt debts, 
the creditor may compel any priſoner, cammitted, 
or who ſhall hereafrer be committed, and ch 
in execution, to appear at the quarter- ſeſſions, 
with the copy of his detainer, and deliver, upon 
oath, a juſt ſchedule of his eſtate; that a priſoner, 
ſubſcribing the ſchedule, and making a Liſcover 
of his eſtate, ſhall be diſcharged at the general or 
quarter ſeſſions, under this act; and that on his re- 
fuſal ſo to do, or concealing, to the amount of 
twenty pounds, he ſhall ſuffer as a felon, 
This. compulſive clauſe was attended with a con- 
ſequence, which, in all probability, the legiſlature 
did not foreſee. Great numbers of tradeſmen, 


. and people in the lower claſſes of life, and even 


many who had moved in a ſuperior ſphere, were 
faid to have laid hold on this opportunity of dif- 
encumbering themſelves from their debts, which 
might have been honeſtly payed by a proper exer- 
tion of induſtry and temperance. Every perſon, 
defirous of reaping the henefit of the act, prevailed 
upon ſome relation or friend to perform the part 
of compelling creditor. The public complained 
that the gaols about London were crouded with a 
ſucceſſion of theſe voluntary captives; and that a 
great number of honeſt men were ruined by this 
indulgence ſhewn to their debtors by the clemency 


of parliament. Certain it is, the common council 


during the preſent war; and reſted and impriſoned at the 


if they deſert, may be ar- ſuit of their creditors, 
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of the city of London, in their inſtructions to their An. * 


repreſentatives in the new parliament, reco | 
ed to them to uſe their beſt endeavours to, procure 
the repeal of this compulſive clauſe, as a manifeſt 
grievance to the public, That it is an encourage- 
ment to idleneſs and profligacy, and a ſtrong temp- 
tation to fraud, in the minds of the vulgar, are 
truths which cannot be denied.. At the ſame time 
we muſt conſider, that the greateſt national advan- 
tage may be attended with ſome inconveniences 
that the advantage flowing from this clauſe is great 
and manifeſt, as it emancipates many citizens from 
the worſt kind of ſlavery, prevents great numbers 
from abandoning their country, and reunites to 
the community many uſeful. members, of whoſe 
talents and n it would otherwiſe wot totally 
deprived. 

A bill was formed, and paſſed into a — for 
extending to hog's lard and greaſe the late act ta 
diſcontinue, for a limited time, the duties paya 
upon tallow imported from Ireland. They took 
meaſures for continuing the act for the better 
ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his majeſty's 
ugar-colonies in America,” which was near ex- 


Other 
bills that 


received 


ble the royal 


aſſent, 


piring. A. bill was prepared, and paſſed, * abling 


the king to make leaſes and copies of offices, 


lands and hereditaments, parcel of his dutchy of 


Cornwal, or annexed to the ſame, and for other 
purpoſes therein mentioned. Another was eſta- 
bliſhed for preventing frauds committed by per- 
ſons navigating ſmall boats, with proviſions and re- 
freſnments, upon the river Thames, This mea- 


ſure was the effect of a petition, repreſenting the 
nume · 
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Mi. i561. numerous thefts and robberies that were commit: 
ted upon the river, to the great loſs and detriment 
of merchants, owners of ſhips, veſſels, and other 
crafts belonging to the port of London, as well as 
to the inhabitants and occupiers of wharfs, yards; 
and tenements adjoining to the river. The ſanc- 
tion of the legiſlature was alſo given to à bill for 


amending the law intituled, © An act to amend, 
and render more effectual, a former act for the fuf. 


ther qualification of juſtices of the peace,“ ſo far 
as it obliged thoſe who had already taken and ſub- 
ſcribed the qualification-oath, to take and ſubſcribe 
the ſame again at the general or quarter ſeſſion of 
the peace for the county, riding, or diviſion; for 
which they intend to act in quality of juſtices, 
Earl Mariſchal of Scotland, who had fo lately ob- 
tained his pardon, was now farther indulged by 
the royal bounty: a ſmall ballance on the purchaſe 
of one of his family eſtates, which had been for- 
feited in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
+ fixteen, temaining till unpaid to the government 
by the truſtees of the purchaſer, the earl preſented 
a petition to the honſe of commons, expreſſing his 
hope that his preſent majeſty would, in compaſſion 
to the ſufferings of the petitioner, and the diftreſs 
of his family, be graciouſly pleaſed to grant'unto 
kim; for his preſent ſupport, what remained due to 
the crown of the purchaſe-money, provided his 
majeſty was enabled ſo to do by the authority of 
parliament : he therefore prayed, that leave might 
be given to bring in a bill for this purpoſe. The 
king reinforced this petition with a gracious meſs 


0 ſage, ſignified to the houſe by the chancellor of the 
Ex- 
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Exchequer. The requeſt was — aid the An. 1561. 
bill being admitted, ſoon paſſed into a law. In 
conſequence of this favour, the earl, in his old age, 
retrieved about fix thouſand pounds of his original 
fortune, which was valued at above fifry thouſand 
pounds when he ſuffered the attainder: but this 
wretched pittance being inſufficient to maintain 
him in his own country, he found himſelf obliged 
to reſide abroad ; ſo that he ſeemed to reap: very 
little comfort from the'pardon which he had been 
ſo ſolicitous to obtain, 

in the month of January the king ſeit 4 — Metage 
to the commons, importing, that his majeſty being — 
ſenſible of the zeal and vigqur with which his che com- 
faithful ſubjects in North America have [exerted 9088 
themſelves, in defence of his juſt rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions, recommended it to the houſe to take their 
ſervices into conſideration, and enable his majeſty 
to give them a proper recompence for the expence 
incurred dy the reſpective provinces in levying, 
cloathing, and maintaining the troops they had - 
raiſed, according as the active vigour and ſtrenuous 
efforts of the reſpective provinces ſnould appear 
to merit. This intimation was referred to the 
committee of ſupply, and that reſolution taken in 
favour of the American provinces which we have 
mentioned above among the grants of the year. 
The royal meſſage was likewiſe procured in favour 
of the Eaſt India company, for enabling them to 
defray the expence of a military force in India; 
and they were accordingly gratified with the ſum 
already ſpecified under that article, | The ſums = 
which the commons granted for the ſupport of 
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King's 


ſpeech in 
favour 
of the 


judges. 


49. 1761. the Foundling · hoſpital, and the farther repatitigh 
of London- bridge, were the reſult of accurate in. 


number relating to the improvement of highways, 


* 
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quiry. The parliament paſſed ſeveral private bill; 
for the naturalization of foreigners ; and a good 


as well as of waſtes or commons. 
In the beginning of March the ki 


og propoſed a 


ſep for ſecuring the independeney of che- judges, 


which could not fail to impreſs the ſubje& with the 
moſt favourable opinion of his royal candour and 
moderation. In a ſpeech from the throne he in- 


formed both houſes of parliament, that, upon 


granting new commiſſions to the judges; the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their offices fell naturally under von- 
ſiderationʒ that notwithſtanding the act paſſed in 
the reign of king William III. for ſettling the ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown, by which act the commiſſions 
of the judges were continued in force during their 


behaviour; yet their offices had determined 


at the demiſe of che crown, ot in ſix months after 


that event, as often as it had happened: that a 


he looked upon the independency and uprightneſ⸗ 
of the judges as eſſential to the impartial ad mini- 
ſtration of juſtice, one of the beſt ſecurities to the 
rights and liberties of his ſubjects, as well as con- 


ducive to the honour of the crown, he tecom- 
mended this intereſting. object to the conſideration 
of parliament, in order that ſuch further proviſion 
might be made for ſecuring the judges in the en- 
joyment of their offices during their good beha- 
viour, notwithſtanding any ſuch demiſe, as ſhould 
be more expedient. He deſired of the commons 


in particular, that he might be enabled to grant, 
and 
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and eſtabliſh upon the judges, ſuch ſalaries as he An. 1761+ 


ſhould think proper, ſo as to be abſolutely ſecured 
to them during, the continuance of their commiſ- 
ſions. He thanked both houſes for the great una- 


| * 


nimity and application with which they had hither-  * 


to carried on rhe public buſineſs ; exhorting them 
to proceed with the ſame good diſpoſition, and 
with ſuch diſpatch, that this ſeſſion might be 
brought to a happy concluſion, 

The ſpeech was received with that 0 


which was due to ſuch a declaration. The com- i 


mons unanimouſly reſolved to diſplay their ſatiſ- 
faction in an addreſs to the throne. They acknow- 
ledged the moſt grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's at- 
tention to an object ſo intereſting to his people. 
They aſſured him, that his faithful commons ſaw 
with joy and veneration the warm regard and con- 
cern which animated his royal breaſt for the ſecu- 
Tity of the religion, laws, liberties, and properties 
of his ſubjects; that the houſe would immediately 
proceed upon the important work recommended 
by his majeſty with ſuch tender care of his people; 
and would enable him to eſtabliſh the ſalaries of 
the judges in ſuch a permanent manner, that they 
might be enjoyed during the continuance of their 
commiſſions. They forthwith began to deliberate 
upon this ſubject; and their reſolutions terminated 
in a law, importing, among other articles, That 
ſuch part of the ſalaries of the judges as was be- 
fore payable out of the yearly ſums granted for 
the ſupport of - the king's houſhold, and of the 
honour and dignity of the crown, ſhould, after 
the demiſe of his preſent majeſty, be charged upon 

Numb, 35. 8 and 
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and payable out of all or any ſuch duties or te- 
venues, granted for the uſes of the civil govern- 
ment, as ſhould ſubſiſt after the demiſe of his ma- 
jeſty, or of any of his heirs and ſucceſſors. Thus 
the individuals, intruſted with the adminiſtration 
of the laws, were effectually emancipated from the 
power of the prerogative, and of all undue in- 
fluence. 

It was alſo in the beginning of March a the 
chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a meſſage 
from the king to the commons, couched in theſe 
terms: His majeſty, relying on the known zeal 
and affection of his faithful commons, and conſi- 
dering that in this critical conjuncture emergen- 
cies may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and be attended with the moſt pernicious 
conſequences, if proper means ſhould not be im- 
mediately applied to prevent or defeat them; is 
deſirous that this houſe will enable him to defray 
any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty one; and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint 
or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, 
and as the exigency of affairs may require.” The 
meſſage was immediately referred to the conſidera- 
tion of the committee of ſupply ; and his majeſty 
was provided with one million, upon account, 8s 
we have ſpecified above. 

Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long filled the ſpeaker's 
chair with dignity, capacity, and candour, having 
declared his intention to retire from buſineſs, in 
conſequence of age, infirmities, and other motives 


of 
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of 4 private nature, the commons immediately An. 1767 


honoured him with very diſtinguiſhing marks of 

regard, They unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
thanks of the houſe ſhould be given. to Mr. 
Speaker, for his cor ſtant and unwearied attendance 
in the chair, during the courſe of above thirty-three 
years, in five ſucceſſive parliaments; for the un- 
ſhaken integrity and ſteady impartiality of his con- 
duct there; and for the indefatigable pains he 
had, with uncommon abilities, conſtantly: taken to 
promote the real intereſt of his king and country, 
to maintain the honour and dignity of parliament, 
and to preſerve inviolable the rights and privileges 
of the commons of Great Britain, The venerable 
patriot was ſo much affected by this proof of their 
love and eſteem, that he could not anſwer but in 
broken ſentences, burſting unconnectedly from a 


heart that ſwelled too big for eaſy utterance “. 
For 


„was never under fo 
great. a difficulty in my life 
to know what to ſay in this 
place, as I ain at preſent. — 
Indeed it is almoſt too much 
for me,—T can ſtand againſt 
misfortunes and diſtreſſes: I 
have flood againſt misfor- 
tunes and diſtreſſes, and may 
do ſo again; but I am not 
able to ſtand this overflow 
of good will and honour to 
me. It overpowers me; and 
had I all the ſtrength of lan- 
guage, I could never expreſs 
the full ſentiments of my 
heart, upon this occaſion, of 


thanks and gratitude. If I 
have been happy enough to 
perform any ſervices here, 
that are acceptable to the 
houſe, I am ſure I now re- 
ceive the nobleſt reward for 
them; the nobleſt that any 
man can receive for any me- 
rit, far ſuperior, in my eſti- 
mation, toall the other emo- 
luments of this world, I 
owe every thing to this houſe ; 
I not only owe to this houſe, 
that I am in this place, but 
that I have had their conſtant 
ſupport in it; and to their 
good will and aſſiſtance, their 
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An. 1761. For that reaſon his ſpeech was the more | 
to the houſe, who forthwith reſolved, that thanks 
ſhould be given to Mr. Speaker for what he now 
faid ; that his anſwer ſhould be printed in the votes 
of the day ; that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
the king, humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to confer ſome ſignal 
mark of his royal favour upon the right honourable 
Arthur Onſlow, eſquire, ſpeaker of their houſe, 
for his great and eminent ſervices performed to 
his country, for the ſpace of thirty three years and 
| upwards, during which he had with ſuch diſtin- 
| guiſhed ability and integrity preſided in the chair; 


and to aſſure his majrſty, that whatever expence he 


tenderneis and indulgence 
towards -me in my errors, it 
is, that I have been able to 
perform my duty here to 
any degree of approbation : 
thanks therefore are not ſo 
much due to me for theſe 
ſervices, as to the houſe itſelf, 
who made them to be ſervices 
in me. 

„When I began my duty 
here, I ſet out with a reſolu- 
tion, and promiſe to the 
houſe, to be impartial in 
every thing, and to ſhew re- 
ſpect to every body. The 
firſt 1 know 1 have done, it 
is the only merit I can aſ- 
ſume: if I have failed in the 
other, it was unwillingly, it 
was inadvertently ; and I ak 
their pardon, moſt ſincerely, 
to whomſoever it may have 
happened, —I can truly ſay, 


the giving ſatis faction to all 
has been my conſtant aim, 
my ſtudy, and my pride. 

* And now, Sirs, I amto 
take my laſt leave of you, 
It is, I confeſs, with regret, 
becauſe the being within theſe 
walls has ever been the chief 
pleaſure of my life : but my 
advanced age and infirmities, 
and ſome other reaſons, call 
for retirement and obſcurity, 
There I ſhall ſpend the n- 
mainder of my days; and 
ſhall” only have power 0 
hope and to pray, and my 
hopes and prayers, my daily 
prayer, will be, for the con- 
tinuance of the conſtitution 
in general, and that the free- 
dom, the dignity, and a0. 
thority of this houſe may be 
perpetual.” 


ſhould 
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count, the houſe would make it good. This ap- 
plication was very agreeable to the king's own ge- 
nerous d iſpoſition. He expreſſed a proper ſenſe of 
the ſpeaker's great ſervices and unblemiſhed cha- 
rater; and he was gratified with an annual pen- 
ſion of three thouſand pounds, payable out of his 
majeſty's treaſure at the Exchequer, for his own 
life and that of his ſon. 
ſeſſion being diſpatched, and all the bills having 
received the royal ſanction, the king cloſed the 
ſcene with a ſpeech from the throne on the nine- 
teenth day of March +. He afterwards diſſolved 
the preſent, and iſſued out writs for eleCting a new 


All the buſineſs of the 


parliament. 


The 


41“ My lords and gentle. 

men, 

] cannot put an end to 
this ſeſſion, without declaring 
my entire ſatisfaQtion in your 
proceedings during the courſe 
of it. The zeal. you have 
ſhewn for the honour of my 
crown, as well as for my true 
intereſt, and that of your 
country, which are ever the 
ſame, is the cleareſt demon- 
ſtration of that duty and af- 
ſection to my perſon and go- 
vernment, of which you ſo 


unanimouſly aſſured me at 
your firſt meeting. Nothing 
could ſo much add to the 
pleaſure, which theſe conſi- 
derations afford me, as that 
lam now able to acquaint 


— 


you with the great progreſs 
made of late by the com- 
bined army in Germany, un- 
der the command of prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick. I 
formerly told you, that the 
nature of the war, in thoſe 
parts, had kept the cam- 
paign there ſtill depending z 
and it now appears, to the 
ſurpriſe of my enemies, that 
the ſuperior ability and inde. 
fatigable activity of my ge- 
neral, and the ſpirit and ar- 
dour of my officers and 
troops, have greatly profited 
of this perſeverance, not- 
withſtanding all. the difficul, 
ties arifing from the ſeaſon, 
_ « By your aſſiſtanee, I have 
taken the beit care to recruig 
0 3 that 
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The new tax laid upon beer excited loud ela. 
mours among the claſs of labouring people, eſpe. 


cially 


that army, in an effectual 
manner ; and have made ſuch 
a diſpoſition of my fleet, for 
the next ſummer, as may 
moſt advantageouſly defend 
my kingdoms, protect the 
commerce of my ſubjects, 
maintain and extend our poſ- 
ſeflions and acquiſitions, and 
annoy the enemy. 

« As in all my meaſures I 
have nothing in view but the 
ſecurity and fclicit, of my 
dominions, the ſupport of my 
allies, and the reſtoring of 
the public tranquillity, I cruſt 
in the divine Providerce, to 
give a happy iſſue to our fur- 
ther operations, 


be Gentlemen of the houſe 
of commons, 


I cannot ſufficiently thank 
you for your unanimity, and 
diſpatch, in providing for the 
expences of my civil govern- 
ment, and the honour and 
dignity of the crown: and [ 


think myſelf as much obliged 


to you, for the prudent uſe, 
which, in framing that pro. 
viſion, you have made of my 
conſent to leave my own. he. 
reditary revenues to ſuch dif. 
poſition of parliament, as 
might beſt conduce to the 
utility and ſatisfaction of the 


pubile, as for what more im- 
mediately concerns myſelf, 

© In making my acknoy. 
ledgments for the large and 
extenſive ſupplies, which you 
have granted me this ſeffian, 
I am at a loſs, whether mof 
to applaud your cheerfulneſ; 
in giving, or your wiſdom in 
proportioning them to the 
extraordinary occaſions of the 
public, notwithſtanding thoſe 
uncommon burthens, which 
I heariily regret. No car 
ſhall be wanting, on my part, 
to ſee them duly applied to 
the national ends for which 
you intended them. 


« My lords and genlemen, 

« The expiration of this 
parliament now drawing very 
near, I will forthwith give 
the neceſſary orders for call- 
ing a new one. But I can- 
not take my leave of you, 
without returning my thanks 
for the many eminent proofs 
you have given of your fidelity 
and affeftion to my family 
and government, and of your 
zeal for this happy and ex- 
cellent conſtitution. 

« During this parliament, 
the flame of war was kindled 
by the injurious encroach- 
ments and uſurpations of our 
enemies; and therefore it be. 


GEORGE i. 
cially in the metropolis, where ſome few publicans An. 1761. 
attempted to raiſe the price, in conſequence of Popular 
this impoſition : but, as they did not act in con- clamour 
cert, thoſe houſes in which the experiment was 28Alnſt 
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made were immediately abandoned by their cuſ- tf ** 


upon 


tomers. Menacing letters and intimations were beer. 
ſent to ſome individuals, fuppoſed to have adviſed 
the new duty. The ſtreets reſounded with the 
noiſe of vulgar diſcontent, which did not-even re- 
ſpe& the young e n, although the meaſure had 
been ſettled before his acceſſion to the th---e; and 
if the price of ſtrong beer had been actually raiſed 


—— 


came juſt and neceſſary on 
our part. In the proſecution 
of it you. have given ſuch 
ſupport to my royal grand. 
father and myſelf, and ſuch 
aſſiſtance to our allies, as 
have manifeſted your publick- 
ſpirited concern for the ho- 
nour of the nation, and the 
maintenance of its undoubt- 
ed rights and poſſeſſions, and 
been attended with glorious 
ſucceſſes, and great acquiſi- 
tions, in various parts of the 
world ; particularly in the en. 
tire reduction of Canada, a 
conqueſt of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to the ſecurity of our 
colonies in- North America, 
and to the extenſion of the 
commerce and navigation of 
my ſubjeQs. 


« May God Almighty 


grant continuance to theſe 
ſycceſſes ! The uſe which I 


propoſe to make of them is, 
to ſecure and promote the 
welfare of my kingdoms, and 
to cary on the war with vi- 
gour, in order to procure to 
them the bleſſings of peace, 
on ſafe and honourable con- 
ditions for me and my allies; 
to which I have been always 
ready to hearken, 

« Firm in theſe reſolu- 
tions, I do, with entire con- 
fidence, rely on the good 
diſpofitions of my faithful 
ſubjeQs in the choice of their 
repreſentatives ; and I maks 


no doubt but they will there- - 


by demonſtrate the ſincerity 
of thoſe aſſurances, which 
have been ſo cordially and 
univerially given me, in the 
loyal, affectionate, and una. 


nimous addteſſes of my peo- 


ple.“ 
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{ hs 1761. to the conſumer, in all probability ſome dangerquy 


tumult would have enſued. 
The committee appointed to prepare an cſiimate 
of the pay of the militia of England, when un- 
embodied, having duly deliberated on this ſubjeck, 
which was alſo recommended to their attention by 
a meſſage from the throne, certain reſolutiony 
were formed; and thele conſtituted the baſis of a 
bill, which paſſed 1 into a lay, for applying the mo 
ney granted in this ſeſſion of parliament towards 
defraying the charge of the pay of the militia of 
that part of Great Britain called England, when 
unembodied, for one year, en at the 


twenty fitth day of March “. 


Not 


—y— — 


m By this new militia law 
It is. enacted, that within ten 
days after, that his majeſty's 
lieutenant, or in his abſence, 
three deputy-lieutenants of 
any county, &c. where pay 
has not been iel for the 
militia, ſhall have certified to 
the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, that three-fifths of the 
number of private men of 
any regiment, battalion, or 


independent company of ſuch ' 


county, &c. have been choſen 


and igrolled, and that the 


Hke proportion of commiſ- 
fion officers have been ap- 
pointed, and have taken out 
their commiſſions, and en- 
tered their qualifications, as 
is by law required ; they ſhall 
alſo certify the fame to the 


> 
85 


— — 


of the land tax hs ſuch coun- 
ty, &c. and ſhall alſo certify 
to ſuch receivers-general, 
when any regiment, beam. 
lion; or independent comps- 
ny, that ſhall have been em- 
bodied and called out into 
actual ſervice, ſhall be diſem- 
bodied, and return home by 
order of their commanding 
officers, and thereby be no 
longer intitled to full pay; 
and the receivers-general, 
upon receipt of any ſuch cer- 
tificate, ſhall iſſue the whole 
ſums required for the ſeveral 
uſes herein after mentioned, 
viz. For the pay of the faid 
militia, for four months in 
advance, from the date of 
ſuch certificate, at the rate 
of 6s. a day for each adju- 
tant, where an adjptant is 
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Not à year paſſes without ſome furious commo- 
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tion among the populace of England. As the mi- = 


litia in the northern counties had already ſerved 
the term of three years, preſcribed by law, it was 
neceſſary to ballot for à ſucceſſion of men; and in 
the month of March the juſtices of the peace in the 
county of Northumberland were aſſembled at Hex- 
ham for this purpoſe. The common pepple being 
determined to,oppaſe this regulation, as an wag 
portable grievance, aſſembled to the number of 

five thouſand, of both ſexes, and of all ages, ſome 
of them armed with clubs, and fame wirh fire- 
arms. The juſtices, apprebenſive of ſome ſuch 


by by this act allowed; 18. a day pences of each regiment, bat- 
for each ſerjeant, with the talion, or independent com- 
addition of 28. 6d, a week pany; half à year's ſalary 
for each ſerjeant· major, where for the clerk of each regi- 
a ſerjeant- major is allowed; ment, or battalion, at the 


Danger- 
ous com- 
motion 


at Hex - 


ham. 


6d. a day for each drummer, rate of pol. a year; and for 


with the addition of 6d. a day the allowances to the clerk of 


for each drum-major, where the general meetings, at the 


a drum-major is allowed; 18. rate of 51. 58. for each meet 
for each private militia- man, ing; and to the clerks of the 
with the addition of 6d. to ſub- diviſion meetings, at the 
each corporal, for every day rate of 11, 18. for each meet- 
in which ſuch private militia- ing; and alſo for the cloath- 
man or corporal ſhall be re- ing of the militia for ſuch 
ſpectively employed in the county, &c. where the militia 
militia; 2s, for each private hath not already been cloath- 
militia-man, with the addi- ed, at the rate of 11. 10s. for 
tion of 18. to each corporal, each private man, 21. for 
for his march, on the Mon- each drummer, and 31. 108. 
day and Saturday ip Whitſun- for each ſerjeant. All which 
week, to and from the place iſſues or payments the re- 
of general exerciſe; and allo ceivers general ſhall make, 
5d. a month for each private without any new or other 
man and drummer, for de- certificate for that purpoſe.” 
fraying the contingent ex- 

42 5 ” bd 44 4 L diſ- 
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An. 1761. diſorder, had procured a battalion of the York. 


ſhire militia for their guard, and theſe were drawn 
up in the market place, The populace being re. 


inforced by a body of deſperate keelmen from 


Newcaſtle, began to inſult the guard with re. 
proaches, miſſiles, and even with blows, which the 
militia for ſome time ſuſtained with all the tem- 
perance of perfect diſcipline. The riot. act way 
read, and the people were exhorted to retire to 
their reſpective habitations. But, inſtead of com- 
plying with this advice, they became more intract. 
able. Encouraged by the forbearance of the mi- 
litia, and poſſeſſed with a notion that they would 
not commit hoſtilities, they proceeded from one 
act of outrage to another; aſſaulted them as they 
ſtood arranged in order of battle, and with fire- 
arms killed an officer and a private ſoldier, Thus 
exaſperated, the militia poured in upon them a 
regular diſcharge, by which forty-five of the po- 
pulace were killed upon the ſpot, and three hun- 
dred miſerably wounded. The ſurvivors imme» 
diately betook themſelves to flight, and many 
dropptd down upon the road in their retreat, The 
moſt lamentable part of this diſaſter was a circum- 
ſtance which attends all ſuch unfortunate occa- 
ſions : ſome hapleſs women and children, drawn 
thither by curioſity, or the more laudable motive 
of perſuading their huſbands, parents, or kinſmen, 
to retire, were confounded and periſhed in the un- 
diſtinguiſhed vengeance of the day. Some of the 
rioters, being apprehended, were tried for high 
treaſon, convicted, condemned, and executed for 


examples, 


The, 
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The ſpirit of murder and affaſſination ſtill ex- An. 2761. 


erted itſelf in different parts of the kingdom. 
Women attempted the lives of their huſbands; 
and men embrued their hands in the blood of their 
own wives. As the laſt year was diſtinguiſhed by 
an atrocious murder committed in London by a 
foreigner, ſo the preſent exhibited an inſtance of 
another ſtranger, who, in the ſame city, performed 
a deed of the ſame kind, though attended with 


Remark: 
able mug. 
der by 

one Gar - 


delle. 


much more ſavage and horrible circumſtances. 


One Theodore Gardelle, a Swiſs painter, being 
warmed with ſome trivial provocation, layed vio- 
lent hands on Mrs. King, in whoſe houſe he lodged, 
near Leiceſter ſquare, and deprived her of life in 
her own apartment. The 'rage of paſſion which 
prompted him to this exceſs was ſucceeded by a 
tranſport of terror. which hurried him into ſuch 
meaſures for his own preſervation as the humane 
reader will not underſtand without ſhuddering. 
He concealed what had paſſed by locking the 
apartment where the body lay, and by diſmiſſing 
the maid-ſervant, who happened to be abſent when 
the murder was committed. He had ſent her upon 
ſome errand to a different part of the town, as if 
the murder had been a premeditated ſcheme : 
when ſhe returned, he cold her Mrs. King was gone 
ſuddenly to the country, and had directed him to 
diſmiſs her from her "ſervice. He accordingly 
payed what wages were due to this woman, and 
ſhe retired. Being now in poſſeſſion of the houſe, 
he paſſed the night alone in his own apartment. 
Next morning he deſcended to the chamber where 


the body of the unhappy woman lay, ſeparated the 


head, 
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ment. In the intervals of his labour, he ſolaced 
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deliberation. This he conſumed by fire : the 
bowels he took out, and buried in the ſoil of the 
privy. He then diſmembered the body, and de. 
ſtroyed the limbs with a fire made of green wood, 
that the ſmell of fleſh might not alarm the neigh. 
bours. He divided the trunk into ſmall pieces, and 
carrying part of them in a ſack, threw them into 
the river. This was a work of time, which he 
ſeemed to brood over with a kind of horrid enjoy. 


himſelf with the converſation of a proſtitute, who 
lay with him in the houſe, and from whoſe ſide he 
roſe early in the morning, in order to finiſh his 
dreadful taſk. His guilt could not be long con- 
cealed. The ſudden diſappearance of Mrs, King, 
and the diſtracted behaviour of the aſſaſſin, created 
ſuſpicion, He found it neceſſary ro employ an 
occaſional domeſtic, who perceived ſigns of blood. 
The ſervant whom he had diſmiſſed exerted herſelf 
in his detection: a warrant was granted for appre- 
hending Gardelle; and ſeareh being made in the 


Houſe, parcels of the body were found. The mur- 
dlerer, being brought to trial, was convicted on the 


fulleſt evidence, and executed in the open ſtreet, 
not, far from the place where the crime was com- 
mitted. He confeſſed the murder; but denied 


that it was premeditated. He declared that Mrs. 


King had firſt reproached, and then ſtruck him; 
that in puſhing her from him, he was the occaſion 


of her falling backwards ; that her head pitching 


on the ſide of a bed, ſhe ſeemed to have ſuſtained 
a fracture of the ſkull; that, terrified by her cries, 
which 


ng A —_— « mw 
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ſtabbed her in the neck with an ivory bodkin, 
which happened to lie on her toilet, and finiſned 
the tragedy by ſtifling her with the bedcloaths; 
that the meaſures he took in the ſequel were 
prompted by the terrors of detection; that the few 
days intervening between the murder and the dif- 


mind, a kind of hideous dream of horror, from 
which he waked to penitence and reſignation. 

In the beginning of the year the attention 'of 
government was ſufficiently employed in renewing 
commiſſions for the officers and ſervants of the 
crown, in their different departments; in exe- 
cuting meaſures for proſecuting the war with vi- 
gour; in eftabliſhing the adminiſtration on a ſolid 
baſis; in conferring poſts and dignities on thaſe 
whom the king was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh and 
| honourz in communicating to allies the political 
ſyſtem of the new reign; and receiving or ac- 
knowledging the felicitation of foreign powers on 
the king's ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain. 
With reſpect to the new parliament, his majeſty, 
with the genuine ſpirit of a patriot king, declared 
he would in no ſhape intermeddle with the free- 
dom of election. He rejected, with diſdain, the 


which were loud and continued, he, in deſpair, 
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covery, he paſſed in a continual perturbation of - 


expedient, practiſed in former reigns, of employ- 


ing the public money to ſecure what were called 
the c——n b——ghs. He would not ſuffer one 
farthing to be iſſued from the treaſury on this ac- 
count; but is ſaid to have told a certain m——r, 
who pleaded the cuſtom of former times, that, as 
his whole ambition was to render the nation flou- 

| riſhing 


| 
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riſhing and happy, he would truſt intirely to the 
loyalty of his people, not doubting that their a. 
fection would ſufficiently ſtrengthen the bands of 
his government. 

No revolution of any conſequence took place in 
any branch of religious, civil, or military admi. 
niftration. The metropolitan ſee of Canterbury 
was worthily filled by Secker, renowned for hi 
piety, candour, and urbanity. The office of lord 
high chancellor was conferred upon lord Henley, 
baron Grange, who had eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the bar by his independent ſpirit, knoy- 


| ledge, and integrity. Lord Mansfield maintained 


his ſeat on the King's Bench, and judge Willes in 
the Common Pleas. The miniſtry and cabinet 
council underwent no material alteration, except 
in the acceſſion of the earl of Bute, who ſucceeded 
the earl of Holderneſſe as ſecretary of ſtate for the 
northern department, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand 
with Mr. Pitt, the other ſecretary, as joint pilot at 
the helm of adminiſtration. The duke of New- 
caſtle ſtill directed the treaſury, and, like Fortune's 
chief miniſter, diſpenſed the bleſſings of prefer- 
ment among a vaſt number of dependants. Earl 
Granville preſided at the council; and lord Anſon 
at the board of admiralty. Earl Temple kept the 
privy ſeal; and Mr. Legge ated as chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though in a little time he was diſ- 
miſſed from that employment. Mr, Charles 
Townſhend, being appointed ſecretary at war, ſoon 
proved by his conduct the fallacy of that maxim 
which holds genius inconſiſtent with induſtry; and 
performed every part of his office with ſuch accu- 
racy - 


DUKE of DEVONSHIRE. 


that ſcene of tranſaction. The lucrative poſt of 
aymaſter remained with Mr. Henry Fox, who had 
ought a ſurpriſing battle with the firſt dema- 
ogues of the age; and who, in ſhrewdneſs, poli» 


, and perſeverance, yielded to none of his co- 


emporaries, The management of the king's 


douſhold devolved upon noblemen of unblemiſhed 


characters The chamberlain's wand was delivered 
o the duke of Devonſhire, univerſally beloved for 
his generoſity and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, The 
duke of Rutland, fo diſtinguiſhed for his benevo- 
ſence, was created maſter of the horſe; and the 
office of lord ſteward was beſtowed upon earl Tal- 
bot, whoſe ſenſe and probity added luſture to that 


unconquerable ſpirit of patriotiſm: which he -pol- 


{ſſed. To the irreſiſtible penetration and invin- 
cible courage of this nobleman the Herculean taſk 
was ett of reforming the numerous and enormous 
abuſes which had crept into the ceconomy of the 
king's houſholdz and this arduous taſk he per- 
formed with unremitting vigour, unmoved by cla- 
mour, unſeduced by ſolicitation; unneceſſary of- 
hices were extinguiſhed, pluralities diſſolved, un- 
conſcionable perquilites retrenched, and all ſorts of 
fraud aboliſhed. The earl of Halifax was no- 


mina ed lord lieutenant of Ireland. Divers young 


noblemen were appointed lords of the king's bed- 
chamber*; and a very few alterations made in 
| | places 


—— 


—— ä 


„The earl of Kildare was Delaware was promoted to 
created a marquis of the the rank of ear} of Canta- 
kingdom of Ireland. Lord lupe. The honourable John 


Spencer, 
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Com- 
manders 
in the 


army and German army in Weſtphalia, payed by England 


navy. 
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members of the great offices, and all the comm. 
ſioners of the revenue, throughout the three king, 
dams, were retained in cheir reſpective n. 
ments. 

The chief command of the army in Great Bj. 
tain teſted in the perſon of lord Ligonier. Th 


remained under the auſpices of prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick; the marquis of Granby com- 
manded the Britiſh forces on that ſervice; a 
the direction of the troops in America was fil 
retained by Sir Jeffery Amherſt. Neither vn 
any material change produced in the diſpoſition d 
the different ſquadrons which conſtituted the nay 
of Great Britain. Admiral Holborne's flag con: 
tinued flving at Spithead. Sir Edward Hawke and 


Spencer, firſt couſin to the 
duke of Marlborough, was 
ennobled by the title of ba- 
ron Spencer of Althorp in 


» the county of Northampton, 


and viſcount Spencer. George 
Doddington was made lord 
Melcomb, baron of Melcomb- 
Regis in the county of Dor- 
ſet. Sir [homas Robinſon 
was created baron Grantham 
in Lincolnſhire; Sir Richard 
Groſvenor, baron Groſvenor 
of Eaton in Cheſhire ; Sir Na- 
thaniel Curzon, baron Scarſ- 
dale in the county of Derby ; 
and Sir William Irby, lord 
Boſton, baron of Boſton in 
the county of Lincoln. Mary 


counteſs of Bute was veſt 
with the title of barone{ 
Mountſtuart, of Wortley in 
the county of York; the tit 
of baron to devolve to he: 
lawful iſſue male by John ea! 
of Bute. ; 

Archibald duke of Argyle 
dying in April, the title and 
eſtate devolved on his couſin 
lieut. general John Campbell. 
The marquis of Tweedale 
was conſtituted juſtice-generil 
of Scotland, in the room of 
the deceaſed duke; who 
poſt of keeper of the ſeal for 
Scotland was given WOES 


duke of Queenſberry. 


Sir 


Sr PIERCY BRETT K. 
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gie Charles Hardy were ſtationed in the bay of An. 176 r. 


Quiberon. Sir Charles Saunders kept the ſea in 
the Mediterranean. The rear-admirals Stevens 
and Corniſh commanded one ſquadron in the Eaſt 
Indies z rear-admiral Holmes another at Jamaica; 
Sir James Douglas a third at the Leeward Iſlands; 
Lord Colvil a fourth at Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
Theſe were ſtationary; hut other ſquadrons were 
vipped occaſionally, - undet different comman- 
ders; beſides rhe fingle ſhips that eruiſed in and 
about the Channeh and thoſe that vete ſtationed 
to protect the trade of Great Baan in. ent 
parts of the world. 

At this period the ftrengeh of auer Batain ap- 
peared in the zenith of its power and ſplendour. 
The people of England were ſeemingly tranſported 
beyond the limits of ſober reaſon and reflection. 
The trophies of war with which their fancies were 
led, in a ſucceſſiod of favourable events, badac- 


The ſpirit of revelry »maddened through the land. 
Eren to the extremities of the Kingdom the bigh- 
rays were crouded with the votaries of pleaſure. 
vhirled to and fto in gaudy equipages, as if they 
al been actuated by the demons of deſperation. 
In the metropolis the ſnares of luxury were ex- 
ended to the refuſe of the people. The loweſt 
raders were hurried into the vortex of diſſipation : 
hey grew enamoured of diverſion, and vied with 
heir ſuperiors in finery and expence. They had 
heir balls, and their muſick-meetings. They af- 
cted to rival the firſt quality of the Kingdom in 
heit manners, habit, and domeſtic parties. They 
Numb, 35, P in- 


vitomed them to idleneſs, arrogance; and ſeſtijvity. 
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An. 1761, intruded themſelves into all public afſetmblie 
which degenerated accordingly in point of elegang 
and decorum. Every place of polite reſort; becim 
a temple of brutal confuſion ; and the condugn 
of the theatrical exhibitions thought their entertaip 
ments but indifferently received, if every repeat 
repreſentation did not produce a tumult, and ſom 
lives were not endangered by the thronging of th 
audience. This riotous diſpoſition was inflamed 

| by thoſe ſcenes of military parade and preparatio 

| | which were continually paſſing before the eyes 
the people z the proceſſions of recruiting pati 
the evolutions of diſcipline, new levies of troopy 
marches and countermarches of entire battalions 
and the warlike appearance of the national milit 
which was by this time improved into a body. 
eſtabliſhed troops fit for ſervice. All theſe ci 
cumſtances uſhered in a profuſion of idle pagea 
try, diſplayed in ſcenes of barbarous pomp, pr 
ſcribed by the forms of the conſtitution, for cel 
brating the King's coronation. A proclamatia 
was iſſued, appointing the twenty-ſecond day 
September for this ceremony; ſo that the curiol 
of weak minds was foſtered, during the whole fan 

| mer, to ſuch a degree of impatience, that the hct 
attention of the people ſeemed to center in thi 
gaudy ſpectacle; fuch preparations were mat 
and ſuch eagerneſs was expreſſed by perſons of al 
degrees, that one would have imagined the uh 
nation on the brink of lunacy. 
The king, ever attentive to the great purpolz 

| of his elevation, and deſirous of giving all poſlidk 
| permanency to the preſent happy eſtabliſhmen 
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teſolved to chuſe a conſort, whoſe participation An. 1761. 


might ſweeten the cares of government, and 
whoſe virtues ſhould make his private happineſs 
coincide with the ſatisfaction of his people. Struck 
with the character of the princeſs Charlotta- 
Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburg- Strelitz“, he 
privately employed perſons, in whom he could 


confide, to aſcertain the repurt of her en- in coun- 
giging qualifications: being fully convinced of = 
her perſonal attractions, het amiable diſpoſition, his in- 
and ſuperior underſtanding, he made a formal vended 


demand of her in martiage. The propoſal of 
ſuch an illuſtrious alliance could not bur be ac- 
ceptable ro the court of Mecklenburg; and the 
princeſs herſelf was not inſenſible to the extraordi- 
nary accompliſhments of the young monarch, who 
had thus diſtinguiſhed her by his affection and 
eſteem. In the month of July, the members of 
the privy council being aſſembled to a very conſi- 
derable number, the king gave them to under- 
ſtand, that, „having nothing ſo much at heart as 


The dutchy of Reck. 


mounting to about forty thou- 


lenburg lies between Lunen- 
burg and the Baltick, and is 
neither rich nor extenſive. 
The dukes are ſaid to be de 
med from the kings of the 
Vandals, The people were 
eonverted to the chriſtian re- 
lgion in the twelfth century 
and at preſent profeſs the 
Luthe an perſuaſion, The 
duke of Mecklenburg Swerir, 
being the eldeſt branch, poſ- 
kilesa yearly revenue à2- 


ſand pounds. The duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz does 
not receive above twenty 
thouſand pounds a year ; but 
he has a voice in the diet of 
the empire. The princeſs, 
Charlotta-Sophia, now in the 


ſeventeenth year of her age, 


is ſiſter to this prince, born 
of Elizabeth, daughter of Er- 
neſt· Frederick, duke of Saxe- 
Hildburghauſen. 
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An, 1561. to procure the welfare and happineſs of his people, 


and to render the ſame ſtable and permanent 90 i 
poſterity, he had ever ſince his acceſſion. to “ 
throne, turned his thoughts towards the choice d 0: 
a princeſs for his conſort; and now with gren ſg 
ſatisfaction acquainted them, that, after the full Wl 
information, and mature deliberation, he had come " 
to a reſolution to demand in marriage the prince il 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg · Strelitz; a princeſs di. * 
tinguiſhed by every eminent virtue, and amiahlg 


endowment; whoſe illuſtrious line had conſtantly 
= ſhewn the firmeſt zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
and a particular attachment to his family ; that he 
had judged proper to communicate to them these 1 
his intentions, in order that they might be fuji. 
apprized of a matter ſo highly important to bin 


| and to his kingdoms, and which he perſuaded him- 1 
| ſelf would be moſt acceptable to all his loving ſub ol. 

jects.” | | | 
This deciaration was ſo agreeable to the council, N 


that they unanimouſly requeſted it might be made 

publick for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general, A 

| | The earl of Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador 
plenipotentiary to the court of Mecklenburg- Sue. 

| litz, to demand the princeſs, and ſign the contra of 
| of marriage; and the royal yachts were prepared, 
under convoy of a ſquadron commanded by lord 
Anſon, to convoy the future queen to England, 
Mean while her houſhold being eſtabliſhed, ie 4 
ambaſſador ſer out for the continent on this impor 
tant affair. The dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and He 
milton were appointed ladies of the bed.chamber, 


to attend her ſrom the court of Mecklenburg ue 
8. N be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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her paſſage to England; and embarking at Har- 

wich, the whole fleet ſet ſail for Stade on the eighth 
day of Auguſt. The contract of marriage being 
fgned by the earl of Harcourt at Strelitz, her 
royal highneſs was complimented by the ſtates of 
the country, and the deputies of the rowns. The 
ambaſſador and the ladies were magnificently en- 
tertained; and the event was celebrated with the 
moſt ſplendid rejoicings. On the ſeventeenth day 
of the month, the princeſs, accompanied by the 
reigning duke her brother, ſer out with all her at- 
tendants for Mirow, and proceeded to Perleberg, 
where the count de Gotter complimented her in 
the name of the Pruſſian monarch. From thence 
ſhe continued her journey to Leutzen and Gourde, 
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and on the twenty- ſecond arived at Stade, under 


general diſcharge of cannon, and amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people. She was received by all 
the burgeſſes in arms; the whole town was illumi- 
nated; triumphant arches were erected; and the 
public joy appeared in all the variety of expreſſion. 
Next day ſhe imbarked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, 
where ſhe was ſaluted by the Britiſh ſquadron aſ- 
ſembled for her convoy, the officers and mariners 
of which were enchanted by the dignity of her de- 
portment, and the affability of her addreſs. 

In this interval the expectation of the -Engliſh 
people aroſe to a ſurprifing pitch of eagerneſs and 
impatience. The king having ſignified his inten- 
tion that the princeſs ſhould land at Greenwich, 
both ſides of the Thames were for ſeveral days 
lined with inaumerable multitudes. The river it- 


ſif was covered with pleaſure-boats, wherries, 
P 3 


and 
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An. 1761, and other veſſels filled with ſpectators, and cruiſing 


between Blackwall and Graveſend, in order 10 
meet and welcome their future queen's arrival, 
Seats and ſcaffolds were. prepared along the ſhore 
for ſeveral miles; and all the publicans reſiding 


near the banks of the river, both in Kent and EC. 


ſex, were enriched by an amazing conflux of com- 
any. Every individual obſerved the wind as ear. 
neſtly as if his whole fortune depended. on the fir 
change of weather; and London poured forth her 
ſwarms, like an immenſe hive, during the firf 
leams of vernal ſunſhine, '* All the medicind 


wells to which wealthy people reſort in the fom- 


mer, either for health or pleaſure, were now de. 


ſerted; and numbers flocked to the "metfopoli 


from all parts of the united kingdom to tber 


ſovereign's bride, and be eye · witneſſes of 22 


ſuing coronation. After a tedious voyage trn 


Her arri. days, during which the fleet was expoſed @ bon 


traty winds and tempeſtuous weather, the princek 


landed on. the ſeventh day of September ig the af. 
ternoon at Harwich, where ſhe was received by th 


mayor and aldermen in their formalities.” She ad. 
vanced with her attendants by the way ot Colctch 
ter to Witham, and lodged at a houte belonging 
to the earl of Abercorn, Where ſhe gratified the 
curioſity of the people with the molt obliging cos. 
deſcenſion. Mean while the king, whoſe ardour 
far ſurpaſſed the impatience of his ſubjects, being 
apprized by couriers of her arrival, diſpatched hi 


own coaches, with a party of the horſe- guards 


who met her at Rumford, and conducted her ty 


Londoa through innumerable crowds of people, 
aſſemblcl 


CHARLOTTE 
Queen of Great Britam &c. 
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nified in tumultuous acclamations, which attended 
her for ſeveral miles; and the eagerneſs of the po- 
pulace was carried even to a degree of licentious 
zeal, which the guards could hardly reſtrain within 
the bounds of decent reſpect. Thus accompanied 
by great numbers of people in carriages, on horſe- 
back, and a foot, this amiable princeſs proceeded 
through Hyde-park, down Conſtitution hill, ro 
the garden · gate of the palace of St. James, where 
ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of 
Devonſhire, in quality of lord chamberlain. At 
the gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, 
and in the garden ſhe was met by the king himſelf, 
whoſe looks declared the tranſports of his joy. 
When ſhe made her obeiſance, he raiſed her by the 
hand, which he kiſſed, and then led her up-ſtairs 
to the palace, where they dined together, with the 
whole royal family. At nine the nuptial ceremony 
was performed in the royal chapel, which had been 
magnificently decorated for the occaſion, Beſides 
the royal family, all the great officers of ſtate, the 
nobility, peers and peerefſes, and the foreign mi- 
niſters, were Preſent at the ſervice, the concluſion 
of which was announced to the people by the diſ- 
charge of the artillery in the Park and at the Tower; 
and the cities of London and Weſtminſter were il. 
luminated in honour of this auſpicious event. 
Nothing was now ſeen at court but ſplendour and 
teltiviry, exhibiting all the marks of mirth and ſa- 
tisfaction. The great acceſſion of domeſtic happi- 
nels that the kiog enjoyed in this connexion, en- 

P 4 abled 
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aſſembled on the road to gratify their curioſity, An. 1761, 
and welcome her arrival. Their applauſe was ſig- 
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by the clergy, the univerſities, the different. ſech 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
abled him to ſupport the fatigue of receiving frek 


addreſſes of felicitation, which were uſhered ina; 
uſual by the city of London, and poured upon him 


of religioniſts, the cities, towns, and corporations 
in all parts of the Britiſh dominions. 
But the ceremony of the coronation ſtill Its 
mained to be undergone, and was undoubtedly x 
ſevere trial of patience to a prince of true taſte Ml 
and ſentiment. A commiſſion had long ago paſſed jo 
the great ſeal, conſtituting a court to decide the r 
pretenſions of a great number of people, who Jad v 
claim to different offices and privileges in the cele- WM of 
bration of this neceſſary form; many of cheſe e ne 
frivolous, and uncouth, as to throw an air of rid 
cule on the whole tranſaction. Weſtminſter-hall t 
was prepared for the coronation- banquet, - by of 
moving the courts of judicature, boarding the tn 
floor, erecting canopies, and building three ron WM 
of galleries for the accommodation of ſpectatom, ha 
A platform was laid between this Hall and the ¶ tic 
Abbey church, where the king is actually crowned. re. 
All the houſes and ſtreets within fight of the pro-Ml nu 
ceſſion were faced and crowded with benches and th. 
ſcaffolding, which extended on both ſides within Ic) 
the Abbey from the weſtern entrance almoſt up w an 
the choir. The proſpect formed by theſe occt 
ſional erections, which were ſurpriſingly calculated oc 
tor ſecurity and convenience, could not fail 
awaken the expectation of the ſpectator for ſome- 
thing ſolemn and ſublime: but when all thele 
benches were filled with above two hundred thou- 
ſand people, of both ſexes, arrayed in gay apparel, 


the 
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they filled 7 mind with an aſtoniſhing i ide of the An. a 


wealth and populoſity of Great Britain, and intire- 
ly eclipſed the proceſſion, notwithſtanding the in- 
7 dible profuſion of jewels and finery, and all the 
other circumſtances of pomp by which it was 
diſtinguiſhed. The principal objects, however, 
ſtill maintained their importance in the eyes and 
boſoms of all the ſpectators, who could not with- 


out the moſt lively emotions of admiration and 
joy behold ſuch attractive accompliſhments in the 


royal pair, whoſe virtues adorned the crowns they 
were deitined to wear; he, like Titus, the delight 
of every eye; and ſhe the faireſt pattern of ſweets 
neſs and complacency. 

The oſtentation of this year was cloſed with 
the anniverſary pageants that celebrate the election 
of a new lord- mayor in the city of London, As 
the kings and queens of Great Britain are always 
entertained at Guildhall by the magiſtrate who 
happens to be choſen in the year of the corona- 
tion, extraordinary preparations were made for the 
reception of their majeſties ; who, with a great 
number of the nobility, honoured the banquet, in 
the midſt of the moſt tumultuous expreſſions of 
loyalty and attachment that ever were known on 
any former occaſion. 

Having thus particularized * moſt remarkable 
occurrences. of the year, as it revolved in Great 
Britain, except one material tranſaction, which will 
be recorded in its prgper place, we ſhall now re- 
view the operations of the war by ſea and land, 
as they occurred in the different climates of Eu- 


rope, Aſia, Africa and America, | 
Even 


" 
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Even from the beginning of winter, the fin: 


gle ſhips that cruiſed in the Channel were con- 


ducted with fuch care and dexterity, that they 
made prize of a great number of French privz- 
reers 3 a circumftance that evinced their own i. 
gilance and the enemy's activity. In the month 
of January captain Elphinſton, commander of 
the Richmond, mounted with thirty-two guns, 
fell in with the Felicice, a French frigate, of the 
ſame force, off the coaſt of Holland; and a ſe- 
vere engagement began about ten in the mon- 
ing, near Graveſande, about eight miles from the 
Hague, to which place the prince of Orange, 
general York the Britiſh envoy, and the count 
d'Aﬀry the French ambaſſador, repaired with z 
great multitude of people, to behold the progrels 
and iſſue of the battle. About noon both ſhips 
ran a ſhore ; nevertheleſs the action was ſtill main- 
tained, until the enemy deſerted their quarters; 
they afterwards abandoned the ſhip, which was in- 
tirely Ceſtroyed, after having loſt their captain and 
about one hundred men, who fell in the diſpute. 
The Richmond ſoon floated, without any damage; 
and the victory coſt but three men killed, and thir- 
teen wounded. The French court loudly ex- 
claimed againſt this attack as a violation of the 
Dutch neutrality, and demanded ſignal ſatisfaction 
for the infult and damage they had ſoſtained. Ac- 
cordingly the States General made ſome remon- 
ſtrances to the court of London, which found 
means to remove all cauſe of miſunderſtanding on 
this ſubject. The Felicite was bound for Marti 


nique, with a valuable cargo, in company with 


another 
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ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Dunkirk. | 
In the courſe of the ſame month, captain Hood, 
emmaride? of the Minerva frigate, cruiſing in the Þ 


decks ſteering to the weſtward, and found it was 
the Warwick, an Engliſh ſhip, which had carried 
ſixty cannon, and been taken by the enemy. She 
was now mounted with thirty-five guns, and com- 
manded by Mr. le Verger de Belair, with a com- 
miſſion from the French king. Her crew amount- 
ed to about three hundred men, including a de- 
tachment of foldiers; and he was bound to Pon- 
dicherry in the Eaſt Indies. Captain Hood, not- 
withſtanding her ſuperior ſize, attacked her with- 
out heſitation, and was very warmly received. 
Several maſts in both ſhips were ſhot away, and 
they fell foul of one another, while the ſea ran 
very high; ſo that the crews on both ſides were 
greatly encumbered by their broken maſts and 
ſhattered rigging. At length the waves ſeparated 
them, and the Warwick fell to leeward. Captain 
Hood, having cleared ſhip, bore directly down 
upon the enemy : then the engagement was re- 
newed, and laſted about an hour; at the expiration 
of which the captain of the Warwick ſtruck his 
colours, having loſt about fourteen men killed 
outright, bdefies thirty-five wounded. The loſs 
in number of men was equal on board the Miner- 
va, and all her maſts went by the board : never- 
theleſs the prize was brought in triumph to Spit- 
head. In the progreſs of the ſame cruize captain 
Hood had alſo taken the Ecurneil privateer from 

Bayonnes 


235” 
another frigate of the ſame force, which ſuffered An. 176. 
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captain 


chops of the channel, deſcried a great ſhip of two Hood. 
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Bu. 2761. Bayonne, of fourteen guns, and one hundred and 


Kxploit . 
by capt. 
Nightin- 
gale. 


twenty-two men. 

In March another French ſhip, called the En- 
treprenant, pierced for forty-four guns, but mount, 
ed with twenty-ſix only, having two hundred men 
on board, and a rich cargo, bound for St. Domin. 
go, was encountered near the Land's end by the 
Vengeance frigate of twenty-ſix guns, commanded 
by captain Nightingale. 
tained on both ſides with uncommon fury, | until 
the Vengeance being ſet on fire by the enemy 
wadding, the French reſolved to take advantage 
of the confuſion produced by this accident, and, 
running their bowſprit upon the taffaril of the 
Engliſh frigate, attempted to board her. In this 
deſign however they miſcarried, through the cou- 
rage and activity of captain Nightingale, who 
found means to diſengage himſelf, and ſheered of 
to repair his rigging, which had greatly ſufferedin 
the engagement. The ſhip was no ſooner in pro- 
per condition than he ranged up again cloſe to the 
enemy, and renewed the conteſt, which laſted 
a full hour: then the Entreprenant bore away, 
Captain Nightingale, though a ſecond time diſ- 
abled in his maſts and rigging, wore ſhip, ran 
within piſtol ſhot, and began a third vigorous a 
tack, which laſted an hour and a half before the 
enemy called for quarter. Fifteen of their men 
were killed, and about twice that number wound- 
ed. The victors loſt about half as many. The if- 
ſue of all theſe engagements, between ſingle ſhips, 
proves, to demonſtration, that the French mariners 
neither work their ſhips nor manage their nn 
wit 


The action was main» 
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with that {kill and dexterity which appear in the An. 175. 


Engliſh navy: a circumſtance the more remark - 
able, as all the French ſeamen ate regularly 
taught the practical part of gunnery 3 whereas no 

ſuch pains are taken with the ſailors of Great 


Britain. 
In April another French frigate, called the 


Comete, of two and thirty guns, and two hundred 
and fifty men, juſt ſailed from Breſt, was taken to 
the weſtward of Uſhant by the Bedford, an Eng- 
liſh ſhip of the line, commanded by captain Deane, 
who conveyed her in ſafety to Plymouth. About 
the ſame period, and. near the ſame place, a fourth 
frigate of the enemy, called the Pheaſant, manned 
with one hundred and twenty-five mariners, wag 
engaged, taken, and brought to Spithead, by 
captain Brograve, commander of the Albany ſloop, 
whoſe victory was the cheaper, as the crew of the 


Pheaſant had thrown fourteen of their guns over- 


board during the chace. In the courſe of the ſame 
month a large Eaſt-India ſhip, fitted out from 


France, with twenty-eight guns, and three hun- 


dred and fifty men, fell in with the Hero and the 
Venus, commanded by the captains Forteſcue and 
Harriſon, and, being taken without oppoſition, 

were carried jnto Plymouth 
The cruizers belonging to the ſquadron com- 
manded by vice-admiral Saunders in the Mediter- 
ranean, were diſtinguiſhed by the tame ſpirit of 
enterprize and activity. In the beginning of this 
very month, the Oriflame, a French ſhip of forty 
guns, being off Cape Tres Foreas, was deſcried 
by the Iſis, under the command of captain Wheeler, 
7 | Who 


Exploits 
in the 
Medite:- 


rTarncan, 
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As. 1761, who came up with her at fix in the evening, and 
a running fight was maintained until half an hor 
after ten. Captain Wheeler being unfortunately 
killed in the beginning of the action, the com. 
mand devolved to lieutenant Cunningham, who 
perceiving at length that the enemy's deſign wag 
to reach, if poſſible, the Spaniſh ſhore, boarded 
her without further hefiration : and in a little time, 
her commander ſubmitting, ſhe was brought into 
the bay of Gibraltar. The number of her killed 
and wounded amounted to forty- five, out of a com. 
plement of three hundred and ſeventy : the loſs of 
the Iſis did not exceed four killed and nine 
wounded. In July another exploit was performed 
by a ſmall detachment from the ſquadron com- 
manded by the ſame admiral. Captain Proby, in 
the Thunderer, together with the Modefte, Thetis 
and Favourite ſloop, being ordered to cruize upon 
the coaſt of Spain, with a, view to intercept the 
Achilles and Bouffon, two French ſhips of war, 
which lay in the harbour of Cadiz; they at length 
ventured to come forth, and on the ſixteenth day 
of the month were deſcried by the Britiſh croizers. 
About midnight the Thunderer came up with the i 
Achilles, which ſtruck, after a warm engagement t 
of half an hour: yet, in this ſhort action, captain v 
Proby had near forty men killed, and above one ( 
hundred wounded, he himfelf having ſuſtained 1 t 
Night hurt in the right arm. About ſeven in the h 
ſame morning the Thetis engaged the Bouffon, r: 
and the ſire was maintained on both ſides with great M þ 
vivacity for half an hour, when the Modefte ranging MW c 
up, and firing a few guns, the French captain ſub- 


mitted, 
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mitted. His ſhip and her conſort ſuffered conſi- An, 17601, 
derably, both in their crews and rigging z never- 
theleſs, the victors carried them ſafely into the bey 
of Gibraltar. 

One of the moſt remarkable and thining ations Remark: 
that diſtinguiſhed this war, and proved beyond all = 
contradiction the ſuperiority which the Engliſh b the 
claimed over the French in point of naval difci- Pn 
pline, was an incident which we ſhall now relate. and Lo- 
On Monday the tenth of Auguſt, captain Faulk- gie. 
ner of the Bellona, a ſhip of the line, and captain 
Logie of the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, 
failed from the river Tagus for England, having 
on board a conſiderable ſum of money for the mer- 
chants of London. On Thurſday in the afternoon, 
being then off Vigo, they diſcovered three fail of 
ſhips ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of 
battle, and two frigates. They no ſooner deſcried 
captain Faulkner, than they bore down upon him, 
until within the diſtance of ſeven miles, when, ſee- 
ing the Bellona and the frigate through the mag- 
nifying medium of a hazy atmoſphere, they mil- 
took them both for two-decked ſhips, and'dread- 
ing the iſſue of an engagement, reſolved to avoid 
the encounter. For this purpoſe they ſuddenly 
wore round, filled all their fails, and crouded away. 

Captain Faulkner being by this time convinced of 
their ſize, and conjecturing, from the intelligence 
he had received, that the large ſhip was the Cou- 
rageux (in which particular he was not miſtaken), 
he hoiſted all the canvas he could carry, and gave 
chace until ſun- ſet, when one of the French fri- 
gates hauling out in the offing, he diſplayed a 
ſignal i: 


| 
| 
[ 
- 
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Aa. 1761. ſignal to the Brilliant to purſue in - ahi dir 
and his order was immediately obeyed., The 
kept ſight of the enemy during the whole night, 
and at ſun-riſe. had gained but about two mile, 
upon them in a chace of fourteen hours; ſo tha 
the French commodore might have {till avoided an 

engagement for the whole day, and enjoyed the 
chance of eſcaping in the darkneſs of the ſucceed. 
ing night; but he no longer dechned the action. 
The air being perfectly ſerene, he now perceived 
that one of the Engliſh ſhips was a frigate; und 
the Bellona herſelf, which was one of the beſt con- 
ſtituted ſhips in the Engliſh navy, lay ſo. fluſhin 
the water as to appear at a diſtance conſiderably 
ſmaller than ſhe really was. The French com- 
mander, therefore, being a man of ſpirit, hoiſted 
a red enſign on the mizzen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for 
his two frigates to cloſe with and engage the Bril 
liant, At the fame time he hauled down his ſtud- 
ding fails, wore round, and ſtood for the Bellom 
under his topſails; while captain Faulkner ad- 
vanced towards her with an eaſy fail, and ordered 
his quarters to be manned. The ſea was undu- 
lated by a gentle breeze, which facilitated the 
working of the ſhips, and at the ſame time per- 
mitted the full uſe of their heavy artillery. - The 
two ſhips were equal in burthen, in number-of 
guns, and in weight of metal. The crew on board 
of the Courageux amounted to ſeven hundred men, 
able to ſtand to their quarters; and they were com- 
manded by M. du Guy Lambert, an officer of ap- 
proved valour and ability. The Bellona's compli» 
ment conſiſted of five. hundred and fifty . choley 
men, 
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vice. All the officers wete gentlemen of known 
merit, and the commander had on many occaſions 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his-bravery and conduct. 
The fire on both ſides was ſuſpended until they 
were within muſket-ſhot' of each other, and then 
the engagement began with a dreadful diſcharge 
of fire-arms and artillery, In lefs than nine mi- 
butes all the Bellona's braces, bowlings, ſhrowds, 
and rigging, were cut and ſhattered by the ſhot, 
and the mizen-maſt fell over the ſtern” with all 
the men on the round- top. who, nevertheleſs, 
ſaved their lives, by clambering into the port- 
holes of the gun- toom. Captain Faulkener, ap- 
prehenſive that the enemy would ſeize the oppor- 
tunity of his being diſabled, and endeavour to 
eſcape, gave orders for immediate boarding ;; an 
tempt which the poſition of the two ſhips foon 
rendered altogether impracticable. The Coura- 
geux was now falling athwart the fore - foot, or 
bows of the Bellona, in which caſe the Engliſh 
ſhip muſt have been raked fore and aft with great 
execution. The haul-yards, and moſt of the other 
ropes by which the Bellona could be worked, 
were already ſhot away. Captain Faulkener, how- 
ever, with the affiſtance of his maſter; made uſe 
of the ſtudding fails with ſuch dexterity; as to ware 
the ſhip quite round, and fall upon the oppoſite 
quarter of the Courageux. His prefence of mind 
and activity in this delicate fituarion, were not 
more admirable than the diſcipline and diſpatchꝭ of 
his olſicers and men, who perceiving this change 
in 3 poſition, 1 to the guns oh the other 
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men, accuſtomed to diſcipline, and inured to ſer- An. 176. 
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An. 161. ſide, now oppoſed to the enemy, from bend 
they poured in a moſt terrible diſcharge, ar 
maintained it without intermiſſion or abatemen: 
Every ſhot took place, and bore deſtruQtion alag 
with it. The fides of the Courageux were ſhatte 
ed and torn by every ſucceſſive broadſide, and he 
decks were ſtrewed with carnage. About tweny 
minutes did the enemy ſuſtain the havock made h 
this battery, ſo inceſſantly plied, and ſo facally d 
reed. At length it became ſo intolerable, th 
the French enſign was hauled down : the raped 
battle ceaſed ; the Engliſh mariners had left the 
quarters, and the officers congratulated each othe 
on the ſucceſs of the day. At this juncture a hi 
being unexpectedly fired from the lower tier d 
the Courageux, the Britiſh ſeamen ran to thi 
quarters, and, without orders, poured in 
broadſides upon the enemy, who. now called h 
quarter, and an end was put to the engagemez 
The damage done to the rigging of the Belly 
was conſiderable, but ſhe ſuffered very little | 
the hull, and the number of the killed 
wounded did not exceed forty, The caſe 
very different with the Courageux, which now q 
peared like a wreck upon the water. Noxhi 
was ſeen ſtanding but her foremaſt and bow-lpr 
large breaches were made in her ſides ; ber ded 
were torn up in ſeveral parts; many of her gu 
were diſmounted ; and her quarters were 
with the mangled bodies of the dying and 
dead. Above two hundred and twenty were ki 
led outright, and half that number was brouz 

. aſhore wounded to Liſbon, to which place 
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more commendable for his gallantry in the action, 


than for the humanity and politeneſs with which 


be treated his priſoners, whoſe grateful acknow- 
WT |edgment, and unſolicited applauſe, conſtitute the 
faireſt teſtimony that a man of honour can en- 
joy. Nor ought we to with-hold our praiſe from 
Capt: Logie of the Brilliant, whoſe valour arid 
dexterity, in a great meaſure, contributed to the 
ſueceſs of his commodore. Perceiving it would 
be impoſſible for him to acquire any thing but 
laurels from two frigates, the leaſt of which was of 
equal ſtrength with the ſhip he commanded ; he 
reſolved to amuſe them both, ſo as to hinder 
either from aſſiſting the Courageux. He accord- 


called 1a Malicieuſe. The other coming up, he 
withſtood their joint efforts, ſo as to employ their 
whole fire, while the great ſhips were engaged, 
and even above half an hour after the Courageux 
had ſtruck her colouts. Finally, he obliged them 
both to ſheer off, and to conſult rheir ſafety in 
fight, after they had ſuffered cofifiderably in theit 
maſts and rigging. Captain Faulkener returned to 
Lisbon with his prize, which had well high periſhed 
by accident, before he reached the Tagus. A cask 
of ſpirituous liquor catching flre near one of the 
magazines, the ſnip muſt have blown up; had 
not ſhe been ſaved by the preſence of mind and re- 
folution of Mr. Male, the firſt lieutenant. Ob- 
ſerving the flames airzady communicated to ſome 
combuſtibles that happened to be in the way, he 
leaped down the hatch-way into the midſt of 


ingly began the action by engaging one of them, 
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prize was conveyed. Captain Faulkener was not Au. 1567. 
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An. 1761. them, and by his perſonal endeavours they wen 
happily extinguiſhed. The centinel who hat 

/ kindled the fire by admitting a candle too near th 
ſpirits, was burned to death: and twenty Frend 

priſoners hearing the alarm,- leaped into the A 6 

where they periſhed. The two Engliſh capaſ 

Joined jn a liberal ſubſcription with the Britiſh' fa: 

tory at Lisbon, for the relief of the wounded Freud 
priſoners, who, without this generous interpolition 

muſt have ſtarved, as no proviſion was made willy © 

their ſovereign, + 

ode Nothing elſe of any importance was atchiewliy *' 
gon of Againlt the enemy in this part of the world; bit 
Mihie, in ſome advantages were gained in the Eaſt and Wd 
the Eaſt Indies. After the reduction of Pondicherry on . 
— coaſt of Coromandel, an armament was equippe 
againſt the French ſettlement of Mihie, ſih 

on the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles to M 
northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces ” a 
embarked at Bombay for this expedition, wade hat 

the command of Major Hector Monro, who 100% 0 

his meaſures ſo well, in concert with Mr. Hodge whe 
,commander for the Engliſh at T llicherry, an vit 

acted with ſo much vigour in the execution f 
ſcheme, that in the beginning of. February, 7 Bo 

Louet, commander in chief of. the French garjiſ 

at Mihie, furrendered the place with all its depe Eng 
dencies. Though this acquiſition is of no pied | 
conſequence to the Engliſh, merely,as a tis in t 

port, the loſs of it muſt be ſeverely felt by Maine 
enemy, who had; fortified it at a conſiderable e Ben. 
pence, and mounted the fortifications with, — 


two hundred pieces of cannog. 
Tix 
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The French officers in the Faſt-Indies, not- An. 1767. 
ithſtanding the loſs of Pondicherry, employtd' .y;aory 2% 

arts of inſinuation with ſuch ſucceſs, as to in- obtained 
reſt in their eauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, by the 
alled the Shah Zadda, who took the field at the LS ks 
ead of fourſcore thoufand men, againſt the Mogul 
ces of the Engliſh Eaft-India company, com- forces. 
anded by Major John Carnack, and reinforced 
dy the ſuba of Bengal. This whole army conſiſted 
f five hundred Europeans, two thouſand five hun- 

Ired ſepoys, and twenty thoufand black troops, 
ith twelye pieces of cannon. ' Both ſides ad- 
anced to the neighbourhood of Guya, and on 
he fifteenth day of January, the Mogul army 
2s defeated if a pitched battle. All their artſl- 
ery was taken, together with part of their dag - 
age, and a number of French officers, includin | 
Ir. Law, their principal commander. The ſhah 
nade an effort to join two rajas, who had taken up 
ums againſt the ſubah; but, receiving intelligence 
hat they were r reduced by the. Engliſh 
troops, he ſurrendered at diſcretion to the ſubat, 
who treated him with great teſpect, and promiſed, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company, to 
ſupport him in his pretenſions to the Mogul 
empire. 

In the oppoſite ſcale to theſe 3 of the Succeſſes 
Engliſh, we muſt place the atchievements of the of the 
Count d'Eſtaing, who, with. a ſmall ſquadron, had, —— 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- gulph of 
nine, made himſelf maſter of the Engliſh fort of Perſia, 
Bender Abaſb, in the gulph of Perſia, taken — 
tuo frigates, with three other veſſels belong⸗ 
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ing to the company. In the ſucceeding year-thy 9 
fort of Natal ſurrendered to him at diſcretion, and 
he found two ſhips in the road, After theſe ex 
ploits, he ſailed to Sumatra, where he reduced Bea. 
couli, Tappanopoli, and Marlborough fort; which 
laſt, though in a good ſtate of defence, was ingly, 
riouſly given up by the Engliſh, after they ha 
themſelves burned a rich company's ſhip that layin 
the harbour. 

In the courſe of the ſucceeding month a revoly- 
tion happened in the iſland of Ceylon, lying of Wl at 
Cape Comorin, the extremity of the peninſula of Wl fire 
Indus. The Dutch ſettled on this iſland, having Wl ef 
diſcontinued the payment of certain duties & he 
manded by the king of Candia, and being ful-Wil co 
pected of a deſign to render that kingdom tridu· be. 
tary to their power; the prince marched with vill & 
conſiderable army againſt their ſettlements; fur-Wl dr: 
priſed Point de Galle; and having taken Colon Wi ac: 
bo, their principal eſtabliſhment, maſſacred all thu ¶ ¶ ir 

were found in it, without diſtinction of ſex or ape. Wll the 
Then he ordered his troops to hew down all che ch 
cinnamon and other ſpice trees that grew in the ll tre 

art of the country to which the European trade ll je 
had acceſs, and threatened to extirpate every Dutch Will gc 
family from rhe iſland. W; 

— — — — M 

* It may not be amiſs to fluence and addreſs of or 
inform the reader, that in the Engliſh preſident Vanfittar, | 
latter end of the preceding and the government confer: q 
year, jaffier Ali Kawn, who red on his ſon-in-law Mer 
had been eſtabliſhed nabob or Mahmoud Coffim Ali Kar 
ſubah of Bengal by the arms who confirmed and augment 8. 
of the Engliſh, was now, for ed the privileges of the ug 


his cruelty and mal-admini- liſh company, in 
tration, depoſed by the in- 
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The operations of war on the continent of 
America, during this campaign, were confined to 
an expedition againſt the Cherokee Iadians, under . 
the direction of Colonel Grant, a brave and vigi- 
ant officer, at the head of two thouſand ſix hun- 
dred men, who, in the beginning of July, began 


his march from Fort Prince George, on the fron- 


tiers of Carolina, for the country of the Chero- 
kees, which he refolved to ravage with fire and 
ſword. On the tenth day of the month, he was 
attacked on his march by a body of Indians, who 
fired for ſome time with great vivacity, but little 
effect, and then diſappeared, After this attempt 
he met with no oppolition. in traverſing. their 
country. He reduced fifteen towns to aſhes, 
beſides little villages and farm houſes; de- 
ſtroyed about fourteen hundred acres of corn, 
drove the inhabitants ro ſtarve in the mountains, 
and filled their whole nation with diſmay. This 
terror produced the deſired effect, and compelied 
them to ſue for peace, A deputation of their 
chiefs waited on the colonel, to explain their diſ- 
treſſes, and ſignify their ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject, and he forwarded them to the lieutenant- 
governor at Charles-Town, where a new treaty 
was actually concluded. Sic William Johnſon 
made a tour round the other Indian nations, in 
order to quiet their fears, arouſed at the con- 
queſts of Great Britain; which fears the French 
emiſſaries had fomented with their uſual induſtry 


and ſucceſs. A conference was held between the 


Six Nations and ſome of the American governors, 


in order to ratify the treaties ſubſiſting with thoſe. 


Q4 tribes ; 
— 
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Au. 1767. tribes; but a warm diſpute aroſe from a d6mand 
of certain lands, made by a Delaware chief, who 


Prize ta- 
ken by 
rear- ad- 
miral 
Holmes. 
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. complained that the Engliſh ſettlers had taken 
poſſeſſion of them in conſequence. of a fraudulent 
purchaſe; and though the riſing animoſity wa 
ſtifled for the preſeut, it may acquire ne foice, 
and be productive of miſchievous conſequences, 
unleſs propet means ſhall. be uſed for the ſatis 
faction of thoſe favages, © The more northern In- 
dans ſettled on the frontiers of Nova Scbtia, 
ſeemed extremely well pleaſed with their new pio 
tectors and allies.” Their chiefs in great numben | 
viſited the goverbor of Halifax, owned their de »! 
pendence on the king of Great Britain, and, de 
token of perpetual frientſhip and nne, bufied Will bo 
the hatcher with the vſual ſolemnity. * co 
Ia the Weſt-Indies, rear-admiral Holmes, 'com- D. 
mander of the ſquadton at Jamaica, planned his Wl fri 
cruiſes with equal judgment and ſucceſs, Having Wl {ea 
received intelligence in the beginning of June Wl ts: 
that ſeveral ſhips of war belonging to the enem Ml cer 
had failed from Port. Louis, and in particular that Wl (id 
the St. Anne had juſt quitted Port au Prince, be WM cnc 


' forthwith made ſuch a diſpoſition of his ſquadron the 


as was molt likely to intetcept them; and on the the 
thirteenth day of the month he Kimſelf in the Wir 
Hampſhire fell in with the St. Anie, and chaſed and 
her to leeward down upon the Centaur. Her rn. 
captain diſcovering this laſt ſhip, hauled up be- Ned 
tween them, ran clo in ſhore, until he was be: dro 
calmed, about a league to the northward of Dont Mirre 
Maria bay. Then he began to fire bis ſtern-chaſe; cha. 
but when the Centaur came along fide, he ſtruck Wubi 
his 


e 
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his colours, and ſurrendered. The St. Anne was, Ap170% | 
a beautiful new ſhip, pierced for ſixty - fous Cannon, - | 
but mounting only forty, manned with near four 
hundred mariners and ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Aiguillon, and loaded with a rich: 
cargo of coffee, indigo and ſugar. Nor was; the 
ſquadron ſtationed off the Leeward Iſlands, under 
the direction of Sit James Douglas, leſs. alert and. 
elfectual in protecting the Britiſh traders, and 
ſcouring thoſe ſeas of the Martinico privateers, of 
which he took. a great. number. 

In the month of June, the iſland of Dominique, Redue- 


which the French had ſettled and put in a poſture df tion of 
] the iſland 


defence, was attacked and reduced by à ſma of Domis 
body of troops commanded by lord Rollo, and nique. 
conveyed thither from Guadalupe by Sir James 

Douglas, wich four ſhips of the line, and ſome 

frigates. Two officers being ſent on ſhore at Ro- 

ſeau, with a manifeſto directed to the inhabitants, 

two deputies came off in order to treat of a: ſur- 

render; but the fitſt tranſports of their fear ſub - 

ſiding, and Monſieur Longprie, their governor, 
encouraging them to ſtand upon their, defence, 


% 


they afterwards” refuſed to ſubmit, and manned -,,.+ 
their entrenchments withi-a-face of reſolution. The n ani. 
ſhips immediately anchored cloſe to the ſhore, ya 2 


and a diſpoſition was made for difembarking. . 
The troops landed in the evening, and form- 
ed on the beach ſide, under the fite of the ſqua- 
dron. Lord Rollo ſeeing the forces galled by an 
Irregular fire from trees and buſhes; conſidering 
that the intrenchments commanded the town, 


which he had already oecupied; that the country 
was 
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inforced before morning; moved by theſe con 
derations, he reſolved to attack their entrench- 
ments without delay; and this ſervice was per. 
formed by himſelf and colonel Melville at the 
head of the grenadiers, with ſuch vigour and ſuc. 
ceſs, that the enemy were driven ſucceſſively from 
all their batteries and entrenchments : Mr. 
prie, their commandant, and ſome other Gen 
were taken at their headquarters. Next day the 
inhabitants ſubmitted, delivered up their arms, 
and took the oaths of allegiance. to his Britannick 
majeſty. Thus the whole iſland was conquered at 
a very ſmall expence, and a defenſible poſt eſa 
bliſhed at Roſeau by the Britiſh commander. 
Very little of conſequence happened in the Bi. 
tiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, except the 
deſtruction of the town of Goree, which was con- 
ſumed by fire ; and an attempt on James fort, in 


the mouth of the river Gambia, by two French 


ſnows, one of which periſhed by running on ſhore, 
and the other failed up; — having ſuſtained 
ſome damage. 

According to the Jaudable cuſtom of theſe lat- 
ter times, a powerful ſquadron had been ſtationed 
all the winter in the bay of Quiberon, under the 
command of Sir Edward Hawke and Sir Charles 
Hardy. In the month of January, they took 
two ſmall French frigates, bound to the coaſt of 
Guiney, and a few merchant-ſhips of little value; 
and in the month of March the two admirals fe- 
turned to Spithead : but another ſquadron: was af- 


tgrwards ſent to occupy the ſame ſtation. In tte 
| month 


e 
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month of July, while the Engliſh were employed An. 1761. 
in demoliſhing the fortifications on the iſle of Aix, | 
the great ſhips that protected this ſervice were at- 
tacked by a French armament from the Charente, 
conliſting of fix prames *, a few row-gallies, and a 
great number of, launches crowded with men. 
They dropped down, with the ebb, and. placing 
themſelves between the iſle of d'Enet and fort Fou- 
ras, played upon the Engliſh ſhips in Aix road, 
with twelve mortars, and ſeventy large cannon : 
but they met with ſuch a warm reception from 
the Britiſh ſquadron, . that in a few hours they re- 
treated to their former ſtatian, where the water 
was too ſhallow for the Engliſh ſhips to return the 
attack. (NT: | 

Theſe were part of that armament which had, arma- 
loitered in the preceding year at Spithead, until ment a- 
the ſeaſon far action was elapſed. It had been a. Elk — 
favourite ſcheme of the miniſter, to reduce the 
iſland of Belleiſle on the coaſt of Brittany, and 
this was the aim of the expedition. Belleiſle lies 
about four leagues from thę point of Quiberon, 
about half way between Port Louis and the mouth 
of the Loire, It extends about fix leagues in 
length, and little more than two in breadth z con- 
tains a pretty large town called Palais, fortified 


with a citadel, beſides a good number of villages, 
and the whole number of inhabitants, excluſive 


— 
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A prame is a long broad mortars above. They are 
veſſel of two decks, mounted rigged like ketches, and draw 
with ſix and twenty large very little water. 
canton below, and three 


of 
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of the garriſon, may amount” to fix thouſand, 


© chiefly maintained by the fiſhery of pilchatds' It 


was ſuppoſed the reduction of this iſland vod be 
eifily atchfebect, und the cotigueſt attendee With 
manifold advantages: that” it "would alarm the 
French nation, and oblige them to maintditi 4'ny. 
merous body of forces on the oppoſite continent; 

confequently make a confiderable diverfion” in fi 
vour of the Britiſh army in the north of Germany: 

that irs central fituation” would render it; an effet. 
tual check upon Port FOfiepr, and diſable the 
enemy from equipping” any naval armament ar 
Breſt z; as all the 'atefials for building and fitting 


out ſhips in time bf war, were brouyghit” hither 
from Port Louis, Nantz, and Rockfort, tHirgugh 
the channel ,berween 7 and the maig land, 


— — * +4 + 


parts rs he world. ran in iN the land, ſo as firſt 
to make elleiſle, the Engliſh, by keeping a ſmall 
ſquadron between the "Iſland and the majn, and a 
good look out in the offing, would be able to 
make prize of all thoſe veſſels. „Such were the 
reaſons urged in favour of this expedition; 800 
which, however, many plauſible opjections "might 
have n ſtarted. . Suppoſing the French mini. 
ſtry ſo alarmed at this enterprize as to keep twenty 
thouſand men aſſembled on the oppoſite-ſhore,-this 
ſtep they could have eaſily taken, without draught- 
ing one man from the war in Germany. The whole 


forces of France amount to above two hundted 
; Cc © word wo 
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and thirty thouſand men: the German war docs Any r. 
not require half that number; conſequently they 5 
could ſpare thtee times the number that would” be 
neceſſaty to defend their/ſea-coaſt from invaſion; 
therefore the reduction of Belleiſle could make no 
fort of diverſion in favour of the Britiſn army in 
Germany, commanded by prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, With reſpe& to the interruption of 
the French navigation, the ſame purpoſe is more 
elfectually anſwered by maintaining a ſquadron in 
the bay of Quiberon, without which the iſland 
can be of no uſe, as it affords not one harbour in 
which a ſhip of war eould lie at anchor. But the 
ſtrongeſt argument againſt this expedition, was 
derived from the nature of the iſland, fenced 
around by inacceſſible rocks, except at afew open- 
ings, which the enemy had raiſed ſtrong bulwarks 
to defend. In the courſe of the laſt ſummer they 
had been. apprized of the deſtination of the Bri- 
tiſn armament, and taken great pains to entrench 
and fortify every place where they thought it was 
poſſible to make a deſcent. | The citadel of Pa- 
lais, planned and executed by the celebrated en- 
gineer Vauban, was counted one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortifications belonging to France; and the garri- 
ſon, amounting to above three thouſand choice men, 1 
was commanded by the Chevalier de St. Croix, 
one of the moſt reſolute and active officers of 
that kingdom. Why chis ſcheme was preferred 
to other objects of ſeemingly greater importance, 
we ſhall*not pretend to explain: far leſs can we 
account for its being delayed a hole year at ſuch 
an expence to the nation g as if hoſtilities had 


been 
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40. 1761. been purpoſely ſuſpended, until the enemy ſhould 
prepared to oppole them: certain it is, the 
troops which had been diſembarked and quartered 
around Portſmouth, during the winter, were tc. 
aſſembled in March, and again put on board of 
the tranſports, to the amount of ten battalions, un- 
der the command of major-general Hodgſon, al. 
lifted by major · general Crauford, with proper en- 
gineers, ſome troops of light dane, and. a detach- 

ment of artille y. ee 
Unſuc- The ſquadron equipped for this enterprise con- 
en 4 liſted of ten ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 
A | fire-ſhips, and two bomb-ketches, _ commanded by 
commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of Abe 
marle, 4 gallant officer, who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf on ſeveral occaſions, in the-courſe of this 4nd 
the laſt war: The whole armament: failed from 
Spithend on the 2gth day of March; and og the 
ſeventh of April came to anchor in the great rad 
of Belleiſle, here a diſpoſition was made for land: 
ing the forces: The commanders having agreed thut 
the deſcent would be made on the ſandy beach near 
the point of Lomaria, towards the fouth-eaſt end of 
the iſland, a feint was made to attack the citade| 
of Palais, while two large ſhips convoyed the 
troops to the landing-place, and ſilenced a battery 
which the enemy had there erected. This ſervice 
being performed, the flat · bottomed boats advanc- 
ed to the ſhore; and about two hundred and ſixty 
landed, under the command of major Purcel and 
captain Oſborhe z but the enemy, who had in- 
trenched themſelves on the heights, appeared ſud- 


denly above them, and poured in ſuch a 1 4 
te, 
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fire, as threw them into confuſion, and intimidated An. 1751. 
the reſt of the troops from landing. Captain Oſ- 
borne, at the head of ſixty grenadiers, advanced 
wich great intrepidity ſo near as to exchange ſe- 
veral thruſts with the French officer, until having 
received three ſhots in the body, he fell dead on 
the ſpot. Major Purcel ſhared the ſame fate; 
which was extended to ſeveral other officers. In 
a word, this handful of men being overpowered 
with numbers, were totally routed, and either 
killed or taken priſoners 3 10-that this attempt 
was attended with the loſs: of near five hundred 
men, including two ſea · officers, and about fifty 
mariners belonging to the ſhips that endeavoured 
to cover the landing. This diſcouraging check 
was ſucceeded by tempeſtuous weather, which da- 
maged ſome of the tranſportss When the 
wind abated, the prince of Orange ſhip-of war 
ſailed round the iſland, in order to ſurvey the 
coaſt, and diſcover, if poſſible, ſome other place 
for diſembarkation : but the whole ſeemed to be 
{cured by rocks and batteries in ſuch a —_— as 
precluded all acceſs. 
Notwithſtanding this unfavourable robes. an- The 
other ſcheme was laid, and the execution of it 720pvare 
crowned with fucceſs. On the twenty-ſecond day —_— 
of the month in the morning, the troops were 
diſpoſed in the flat-bottomed boats, and rowed to 
different parts of the iſland, as if they intended 
to land in different places: thus the attention of 
the enemy was diſtrated in ſuch a manner, that 
they knew not where to expect the deſcent, and 
were obliged to divide their forces at random. 
Mean 


29456 
aan Mean while brigadier Lambert pitched upon the 


men were killed, and a'' conſiderable numbe 


Palais in- 
were formed into columns, and began their mf rf 
towards the capital of the iſland, * Next day geg 
ral Hodgſon ordered a detachment of light bo wor 


entrenchment; but they were diſlodged by aP 


vity, and captain Paterſon of Beauclerk's ge 
diers, who loſt his arm in the diſpute. Monſieur i 
St. Croix perceiving that all the Engliſh "troop 
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rocky point of Lomaria, where captain Patepa gr 
at the head of Beauclerk's grenadiers,” and c pe 
tain Murray, with a detachment;of' mafines; cim (cr 
ed the precipice with aitoniſhing intrepid op 
and ſuſtained the fire of a ſtrong body of an 
enemy, until they were ſupported by the reſt mi 
the Engliſh troops, ho now landed in great nu ha 
bers. Then the French abandoned their batten Al 
and retired. with precipitation: but this advantiꝗ po 


was not gained without bloodſhed: About for 


wounded, including colone} Mackenzie and es 
tain Murray of the matines, who ſeemed to 
with the marching regiments in v#lour and af 


were diſembarked, to the number of eight tha 
ſand men, ' recalled all his detachments to- Pala 
and prepared for a vigorous defence, his fore 
now joined by the militia of the iſland, amounti i 
to four thouſand men fit for ſervice. © © 
On the ewenty-third of April; the Eüglih th 


to take poſt at Sauzon; and on the twenty 
a corps of infantry teck poſſeſſion of a vi ö 
called Bordilla, where they began to ren reer 


of the enemy's grenadiers: the whole army; Wt 


en entrenched itſelf in the neighbourhood I. 
arti 
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artillery, and implements of ſiege for breaking 49-1761, 


ground, being ſtill on board the fleet, and the tem- 
peſtuous weather rendering it impracticable to 
ſend them aſhore, the French governor ſeized this 
opportunity for erecting ſix redoubts to defend the 
avenues of Palais; and theſe were finiſhed with ad- 
mirable {kill and activity, before general Hodgſon 
had it in his power to commence his operations. 
All that he could do, in the mean time, was to 
publiſh a manifeſto, addrefſed to the inhabitants, 
declaring, that, if they would put themſelves un- 


ſhould be indulged with the free exerciſe of their 
religion, and retain all the rights and privileges 
which they had ever enjoyed. This aſſurance pro- 
Juced a conſiderable effect among the natives, a 
good number of whom immediately cloſed with 
the propoſal. The next ſtep the general took was 
to ſummon the French commandant, who re- 
ained encamped under the walls of the citadel, 
nd declared he would defend the place to the laſt 
tremity ; and indeed it muſt be owned, for the 
honour of this gentleman, that, in the courſe of the 
jege, he performed every thing that could be 
xpected from a gallant officer, conſummate in the 
of war. About the latter end of April, ſome 
ortars being brought up, began to play upon 
he crown, within the walls of which the enemy 
ow retired ; and at this juncture Sir William 
Peere Williams, a captain in Burgoyne's light 
orſe, was ſhot by a French centinel, in recon- 
oitring their ſituation, He was a gallant young 
gentleman, of a good family, and great hopes; con - 
equently his fate was univerſally regretted, 
Numb. 36. * The 


der the protection of the Britiſh government, they 
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An. 1761. The beſiegers broke ground on the. ſecond of 
8 May; but next night the trenches were attackeq 
f ſally of by the enemy with, ſuch. vigour, that the piquet 
the be- on:the left were thrown into confuſion. Major. 
fieged, general-Crawford, uho eommanded in the trenches 
rallied the troops, and endeavoyred to animate 

them by his own example; but on this occalin 
they did got act with their uſual ſpirit : ſome hug 
dreds were killed,, and the majur-general with hi 

two aids-du camp fell into the — of the enemy, 

who retreazed-without having made any attemp 

upon the right, where the piquers ſtood they 

ground, determined. to giye them a warm recey: 

tion. The damage they had done was next dy 

repaired : a redoubt was begun near the right g 

their works; and from this period the operation 

of the ſiege were . proſecuted with voremitting yk 

gour, - notwithſtanding a ſevere. fire maigtang = 

without interruption, and a ſucceſſion of well-coy mn 

certed ſallies, which were not executed without the 
conſiderable effuſion of blood, ,  , Wt: 

The engineers giving it as their opinion that ib 

. works could not be properly advanced, until n 
redoubts French redoubts ſhould be taken, the general mig em 
taken by the diſpoſition for the attack, which began, on th 
Tul, thirteenth at day- break. A der rible fire from ſoꝶ cau! 
pieces of cannon, and above thirty .cahorns, ; wal 
poured into the redoubt on the right of the eng 
my's flank;: then a, detachment of mariges,.ſub 
tained by part of Loudon's regiment, advance 
tothe parapet,. drove the French from the works 
and ,atcer & ver obſtinate diſpute with their has 
nets fixed, took poſſeſſion of | the. place. 1 All ths 
other five were reduced, one after another, by 
2 * 
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fame taint reinforced by Colvil's regichent, 
under the command of colonel Teeſdale and major 
Neſbit ; and a conſiderable ſlaughter was made of 


the enemy, who retired. into the Citadel with ſome 


precipitation. Such was the ardour of the aſſail · 
ants, that they entered the ſtreets of Palais pell- 
mell with the fugitives, made a good number of 
priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the town, in which 
they found the French hoſpital, and ſome Engliſh 
priſoners, who had been taken in different ſallies. 
The Engliſh; being naw maſters of the whole 
iſland except the citadel of Palais, bent all their 
endeavours to the reduction of this fortreſs, which 
vas very ſtrong both by art and ſituation, and de- 
fended with uncommon courage and perſeverance 
on the [ide of the beſiegers. Parallels were finiſhed, 
barricadoes made, and batteries conſtructed; and 
at inceſſant. fire from mortars and artillery. was 
mutually maintained, by night and by day, from 
the thirteenth of May to the twenty-fifth, when 
that of the enemy began to abate, In the courſe 
of ſuch deſperate ſervice, a great number of men 
muſt have been killed, and many diet of dif. 
temper. The iſland was in itſelf ſo. barren, and 


Monſ. de St. Croix had taken ſuch effectual pre- 


cautions to remove its produce, that the Engliſh 
army had neither freſh, proviſion nor refreffirhents, 
except what was braught by ſea from England, 
From thence, indeed, they were tolerably well ſup- 
plied with live cattle : they were allo reinforced hy 
one regiment. from Portſmouth, and another from 
the iſland of Jerſey, By the end of Maya breach 
was made in PRE citadel ; 69 notwithſtanffih ng & the 
| EN 2195523 275d lach inde: 
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| #1961, indefatigable induſtry of the garriſon and the go 


vernor in repairing the damage, the fire of 1 
beſiegers increaſed to ſuch a degree, chat grea 
part of their defences was ruined, and the breach 
practicable by the feventh day of June, whey 
Monſ. de St. Croix, being apprehenſive of ag 
neral aſſault, demanded a. capitulation. He wa 
indulged with the moſt honourable conditions, i 
conſideration of the noble defence he had made 
The articles were immediately ſigned and en 
cuted, and * grenadiers took poſſefliond 


the e ., 


— A 9 4 = 
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* Capitulation 0 the Citadel of Bullofe, » made June 7 ba 


Prelimina Article. 

« The chevalier de St. 
Croix, brigadier i in the king's 
army, and commandant of 
the citadel of Belleiſle, pro- 


poſes that the place ſhall ſur- bands 


render on the 12th of June, 
in caſe no ſuccours arrive be- 
fore that time: and that, in 
the mean while, no works 
ſhall be carried on, on either 
fide, nor apy act of hoſtility, 
nor any 1 be- 
tween the Engliſh beſieging, 
and the F D 

Refuſed. 

Article I, The entire gar- 
ziſon ſhall march through the 
dreach with the hopours of 
war, drums beating, colours 
flying, lighted matches, and 
three of cannon, with 

elve rounds each. Each 
Har ſhall baye fifteen 


rounds in his cartougl -baz 
All the officers, ferjeants, & 
diers, and inhabitants, arth 
carry off their ba ; th 
women to go with their hk 


Art. I. Granted. In & 
your of the gallant deen 
which the citadel has mat 
under the orders of the <6 
valier de St. Croix. 

Article * Two covent 
waggons de providet 
and the effects whych thy 
carry ſhall be depoſited 


two covered boats, W * 
not to be yiſited.  _. * 

Art II. The covered = 
Pm an refated ; "none the 
all be aden e 
the baggage to the c 


by the ſhorteſt way. 
Article III. Veſſels ſhall! 


furniſhed oy come 


GEORGE Hl. 
Thus, at the expence of an exorbitant ſumz and An. 1761. 
ibout two thouſand choice troops that petiſhed in 


n 


French troops by the ſhorteſt 
way into the neareſt ports of 
France, by the firſt fair wind. 

Art. III. Granted. 

Article IV. The French 
trvops that are to embark 
are to be victualle in the 
ſame proportion with the 

of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty ; and the fame propor- 
tion of tonnage is to be al- 
lowed to the officers and ſl- 
diers which the Engliſh troops 
have. - 

Art. IV. Granted, 

Article V. When the troops 
ſhall be embarked, a veſſel is 
to be furniſhed for the che- 
valler de St. Crolx, brigadier 
in the king's artny, to M. de 
la Ville the king's Lieutenant, 
to M. de 1a Garique, colonel 
of foot, with breyet of com- 
mandant in the abſence of the 
chevalier da. St. Croix, and 
to the field-officers, iticluding 
thoſe of che "artillery, and 
engineers; as .alſo for the 
three pieces of cannon, as well 
as for the ſoldiets of the eour 
royale, to be tranſported to 
Nantz, with their Wives, ſer- 
vants, and the baggage which 
they have in the citadel, 
which is not. to be viſited, 
They are to be victualled in the 
ſame proportion with the Eng- 
Ih officers of the ſame ran 


Art. V. Care ſhall be taken 
that all thoſe who are men- 
tioned in this article ſhall be 
tranſported, without loſs of 
time, to Nantz, with their 

aggage and effects, as well 
as the three pieces of cannon, 
granted by the firſt article. 

; Article VI After the ex- 
piration of the term men- 
tioned in the firſt article, a 
gate of the citadel fall be 
delivered up to the troops of 
his Britanhick majeſty, at 
which-there ſhall be kept a 
French guard of equal num- 
ber, until the King's troops 
Mall march out to embark. 
ed to permit no Engliſh ſol - 
dier to enter, nor no French 
ſoldier to go out. 
Art. VI. A gate ſhall be 
23 to the troops of his 
ritannick majeſty „the mo- 


ment the capitulation is ſign- 
ed ; and an equal number of 
French troops ſhall occupy 
the ſarre gate, | 
Article VII. A veſſel ſhall 
be furniſhed to the commiſ- 
faries of war, and to the trea- 
furer, in which they may car- 
their baggage, with their 
2 clerks, and ſer- 
vants, without being-moleſted 
or viſited. They ſhall be con- 
duted as well as the other 
R'3 


tzaops, 
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A8. . the expedition, the Engliſh atchieved the conqueſt 


* a barren . without produce, harbour, con- 


1 
= 


ths. 


venience, 


— =Y 


— — 


troops, to the © neareſt pen of of 
France. 

. Art, VII. Granted. 2 
-, Artigle VIII. Meſſ. de Taille, 


captyin;geperal of the 12 
O Neu»! 


coſte, lamp, major, tw 
tenants of cannoneers, of the 
garde coſte, and ninety bom-. 


bardeers, cannoneers, ſer- 
jeants and fuſileers, gardes 
coſtes of Belleiſle, paid by t the 


king, ſhall have it in their 
choice to remain in the iſland, 
as well as all the other inha- 
bitants, without being, mo- 
leſted, either- as to their per- 
ſons or goods. And if they 
have a mind to ſell their 
goods, furniture, boats, nets, 
and in general any effects 
which belong to them, with - 
in ſix months, and to paſs 
over to the continent, they 
ſhall. not. be hindered ; but, 
the contrary, they. ſhall 
lap proper afliſtance, and 
the neceſlary paſſports,  . 
Art VIII. They ſhall re- 
main in the iſland under pro- 
don of the king of Great 
ritain, as the other Ling 
bitants, or ſhall be tran WE 
to the continent, 


pleaſe, with the 3 * 
Article IX. Sarignon, 


clerk of the treaſury, of the 


French troops, the armourer, 
th, 8 eannoneers, 


8 — 
= 


engineers, 


= 11 


the r and al the 
workmen belonging 0 the 
may , remain ut 
Belleiſſe with their families 
or go to the continent, with 
the ſ{m ne e as abon 


mentioned, .... 

Art. IX. Granted. Tor: 
main in the iſland, upon the 
ſame footing with the other 
inhabitants, or to. be f ( 
2 with che tb 

e continen as 
think de eB *. * 

Article N. an ca- 
tholick re ion 1 be er. 
erciſed in the iſland with the 
ſame freedom as. under 
F rench govern ent, The 
churches ſhall be preſeryed, 
and the rectors and other 
prieſts continued: and in caſe 
of 7 ey, ſhall be w 


nes. They mall 
tained in t 7 Fun pt pri- 
vileges,. immunities, and re 
venues; -, 
Art, X. "All the ieh 
tants, without diſtinftion 
enjoy. the free exerciſe 
of their religion, The other 
part of this article milt_ne- 
8 depend on the plea: 
ſure o * N Mi 


j 
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venfence, or conſequence while the enemy were An. 961. 
ſuffered N to 1 qt and improve their aa 


* 
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eſtabliſh 
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hoſpitals of gs _ and 


dtadel, ſhall be ffeated in 
the ſame manner as the gar- 
riſon; and after their, reco-- 
very, they ſhall de rniſhed 
with veſſels to carfy them to 
France. In the mean while, 
they ſhall be ſupplied with 
ſubſiſtence and remedies till 
their departure, according to 
the ſtate which the comp- 


troller and ſurgeons ſhall give - 


in, 1 | 

Art. XI. Granted. 

Article XII. After the term 
mentioned in the prelimina- 
ry article is expired, orders 
ſhall be given, that the com- 
miſſaries of artillery, engi- 
heers, and proviſians, ſhalt 
make an inventory of what 
ſhall be found in the king's 
magazines; out of which 
bread, and wine, ard meat, 
ſhall be furniſhed to ſubſiſt 
the French troops to the mo- 
ment of their departure. 

Art. XII. They ſhall be 
furniſhed with neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence till their departure, 
on the ſame footing with the 


troops of his Britannick ma- 


jeſty. 
Article XIII. Major-pgene- 
ral Craufurd, as well as all 
the Engliſh officers and ſol- 
diers, who have been made 
priſoners ſince the Sth of 


Ag,” 176 eh” f 
be ſet "at 


liberty © after” the 
ſigning of the capitulatiom: 
and ſhall be diſengaged fro 

their parole. The” French * 


ficers of different ranks; vo- 
lunteers, ſerjeants, and ſol- 


diers, who have been NG 
priſoners ſince the 8th 


April, walt alſo be ſet at liz 
berty. 9991232 

Art. XU, The Englich 
officers and ſoldiers, priſoners 
of war in the citadel, are to 
be free the moment the capi- 
tulation is ſigned, The French 
ofhicers.; and ſoldiers, ho are 


priſoners of war, ſhall be ex- 


changed according to the car- 
on of dluys. 

All the aboye articles hall 
be executed faithfully on 
both ſides, and ſuch as may 


be doubtful ſhall be "fairly 


interpreted. ' +. 250 

Granted... 

After the ſignature,” ho- 
tages ſhall be ſeat. an. both 
ſides, for the ſecurity of the 
articles of the capifulatibit.* 

_ Granted, 

All the archives; regiſters, 
publick papers, and writings. 
which have any relation to 
the government of this iſland, 


ſhall be faithfully given d ap to d 


his Britannick majeſtys com- 
miſſary: two days . 
R 4 ; 
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An. 1761. ekabliſhment on the river Mifſiflippi, from betet 


they might have been driven by part of the force; 
under Sir Jeffrey Amherſt, without ſending one 
additional regiment from Great Britain, 

In Germany, fortune had not ſo far declared in 
favour of any one belligerant power, as to produce 
the leaſt alceration in the political ſyſtern ef Ty: 
rope. Thoſe ſtates that profefſed a neutrality il 


kept aloof, and enjoyed the fruits of their for 


bearance. The Dutch continued to trade, and 
grumble at the interruption which their navigation 
received from the Engliſh cruiſers: nay, the ſtate 


of Holland and Weſt Frieſland reſolved, in conk-' 


quence. of the proceedings of the Engliſh, tht 
twelve ſhips of the line ſhould be equipped with 
all expedition, and employed in cruiſing in the 
Mediterranean for the protection of their c 
merce. The Danes extended their trade in 
ſilence, The Spaniards at laſt began to feel the 
benefit of an active traffick, The Portugues 
monarch was engroſſed by the trial and expullian 
of Jeſuits and conſpirators. The court of Vienm 
eemed more and more determined againſt à pic 
fication. The empreſs of Ruffia promiſed to af 


4 . 


allowed for the evacuation of moſt Chriſtian majeſty to a 


| the citadel; and the tranſ- Englith commiſſary appoint 


ports, neceſſary for the em- ed for that purpoſe, _ Anda 
barkation, ſhall be ready to officer ſhall be ordered # 
receive the garriſon and their ſhew us all the mines /and 
effects. A French officer ſhall ſouterains of the place. 


be ordered to deliver up all 


9 
the warlike ſtores and provi- S. Hodgſon. A. Keppel 
ſions; and, in general, every | 10 
thing which belongs to his Le Chevalier de St, Croix.” 


with 


od th: 


vith redoubled vigour in behalf of her allies: 
the Suedes appeared ſtill irreſolute ;. as for the 
French monarch, whatever ambition or intereſt he 
might have to atchieve conqueſts, or to retrieve 
what he had loſt in the war, his finances were 
reduced to ſuch a low ebb, that he could no longer 
pay the ſubſidies which he had promiſed to the 
allies of his crown; and therefore profeſſed an ear- 
neſt deſire to terminate the troubles in which great 
part of Europe was ſo deeply involved. 

In the month of February his ambaſſador at che 
court of Stockholm delivered a declaration to the 
Swediſh monarch, importing, that the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king, moved by the calamities of war, fo wide- 
ly diffuſed, and lo ſeverely felt in different parts of 
the world, thought it his indiſpenſible duty to de- 
clare, that his humanity in general, and his regurd 
to his own ſubjects in particular, prompted. him to 
expreſs his defire that his allies would. concur with 
him in reſtoring the peace of Europe: that in ad- 
juſting the differences between France and Eng- 
land, he would abundantly diſplay his moderation, 
whenever Great Britain ſhould be inclined. to ac- 
quieſce in reaſonable terms : that common huma- 
nity required his allies to concert with him a plan 
of pacificationz. and he hoped every member of 
the alliance would labour to ſtrengthen, if poſſible, 
the bands of amity with which they were con- 
nected: that, in the mean time, an accumulation 
of diſtreſs among his unhappy ſubjects, an addi - 
tional depopulation of countries, a diſorder in the 
finances of ſeveral powers, and the greateſt doubt 
whether an advantageous Peace could be made in 

Ger- 
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Au. 1781. 
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Germany, induced him to declare, that as the wy 
had conſiderably diminiſhed iis reſotittets, de wit 
conſtrained to Tefſen his ſubſidies, and ebe th git 


notice, that, mould the wär continue, he cod 0 


Proceed- 
ings a- 
gainſt the 
| Jeſuits in 
France. 
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longer promiſe an exatt cùmphlance With the ltr 
of his engagements. r ai 3. e Au 
Franer was not only exhauſted by extern 
but Nkewiſe embroiled” with' internal Yilleiſions 
The dfſputes between the clergy and the cf a0. 
mimiſtratiofl of juſtice, far from being quietc by 
the royal authority, ſeemed to derive freſn rancbtt 
from ſome late comphints exhibited 0 agafüſt he 
Jeſuits; a ſbciety which at this juncture iNeutred 


which ſome bf their memberꝭ had conducted in the 
kingdom 6f'Portugal,” They were extrémeſy un 
popular i France, not büly on scdount of the 


their ſeminutſes and writings, but alſo for their off 
cious interfering in temporal eonectns; and p 
ticularly for Tome frauds in commerce, of Which 


they were loudly accuſed. They had carried on t 


conſicerable trade with the land: of Mackinichve; 
and ſome of their veſſels being taken dy dhe Eng 
liſh cruiſers, ſeized this pretence for topping pa) 


ment, in order to defrand their credĩtòrꝰ ch they 


were cited befote the tribunals of 'the*Kitigdom, 
and compelled to do juſtice to thoſe hom they had 


intended to injure. ' The iſſue of ' this proſecution 


was attended with new diſgrace to the Whole or- 
der, and che people in general wiſhed for their er- 
pulſion from France. The parliament of Pars 


took copnizance of their books, ſome of which 
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bond E 1. 

they - to the flames, 8 0 Faure (he my 

trines ſubverſiyg of all 1 2 and mo 72 

They IL wat ſome For oof + i | the ular 
f ö 


ſociety 3. but, che ingerpoſing in their eat 20h 
ew es a of e 
againſt them for A twelvemonth, Sl e pafla. 
ment agreed to tegilter, | 35 condition that it bud _— 


continue in force no longer than the firſt of A pril: 2 


at the ſame time they directed the firſt p 5 — 
to repreſent, in the ſtrongeſt 't terms, to his 

the ill conſequences of protecting ſuch." A 0 

cious order; the more dangerous f from their "grear 
aumber, which, in France alone was computed t 

exceed twenty thouſand, .. „ 

We ſhall now turn our attention t to the” 0 _ 
tions of war, as it hath been proſecute: in Ger⸗ Co 
many during t e laſt campaign. la tlie begin” Germa- 
ning of Fo while both armies temat in s. 
vinter-quirters, the head quarters of prigce Fer- 
dinand being at Uflar, and thoſe of the Ffehch' 
general 1 in Heſſe-Caſſel, divers hot f ſkirmilHes Hap-' 
pened in different parts of. Weſtp hall“ General 
Luckner, with four thonſand” men of the Allied 
amy, had in December been driven tom Hell- 
genſtadt by a. more numerous body of French. 
under the command of the copnt de Bröglib. In 
the beginning of January the ſame count, bin- 
forced dy Mr. de Stainville, compelled general 
Mansberg to abandon the town of Duderſtat, 
dere he was poſted; but a reinforcement-arriv- 
ing, under Kilmanſegge and Luckner, tie French 
vere expelled in their turn, and purſued. with. con- 


liderable loſs as far as Wirzeahauſen. Tu + 
| * kA H 
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| An. 1761, Pritice Ferdinand, having afſembled his army in 
Fritzlar the beginning of Febrfaty, began his" march 
taken by towards Caffel on the eleventh day of the month, 
= in four columns, by the way of Warbourg, Le 
prince of benau, Sielen, and Dringelbourg, the command 
Brunſ- the vanguard being aſſigned to the marquiz d 
ranby, who 70800 to Kerchberg and Mere; 
In the mean time, the hereditary prince having te- 
ceived intelligence that the French > 
Fritzlar was not prepared for an attack, he marched 
thither with a few battalions, in hope of carrying 
the place by a ſudden aſſault with muſquetry only: 
but he met with ſuch'a warm receptioh, - that he 
was obliged to wait for the arrival of ſome cannon 
and mortars, whiich were plied with great vin» 
city ; and the garriſon being deſtitute of artillery, 
colonel de Narbonnes their commander, capitu- 
lated on honourable terms, after having made i 
very gallant defence. During theſe tranſaRions 
lieutenant-general Briedenbach took poſſeſſion f. 
large magazine at Roſenthal, and made an unſus 
| ceſsful attempt upon Marpurg, in which heb 
his life ; but this place was afterwards abandoned 
by the French at the approach of the margais d 
Granby, who took poſſeſſion of it without pl 
tion. be likewiſe ſurrendered to che (ans 
nobleman * . 


F —_— 2 OS 
— = - > _ 2 


This month was diſtin- grand maſter of the eue 
guiſhed by the death of Cle - nic Order. The biſhopric at 
ment-Auguſtus, elector and Oſnabrug ſhould now deyoke 
archbiſhop of Cologne, biſhop to a prince of the houſe a 
of Munſter, Paderborn, Of- Hanover. | 
nabrug, and Hildeſheim, and 


General 
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General Sporcken, with che united corps of Kil- An-i76te = 
manſegge and Wangeaheim, had advanced by the — 4 
way of Dargelſtadt ro Thomas - ſpruck, upon the general 
Vaſrut. There being joined by a body of Pruf- on che 
fians, he attacked the Saxon forces, cantoned he- Vater 
tween Mulhauſen and Eyſenach, with ſuch vigour 
and ſucceſs, that a great number were ſlain, and 
five entire battalions made priſoners of war. On 
the other hand, the enemy attacked the poſt of 
Gentzungen near Filtzberg, from whence. they 
were repulſed with ſome damage. The deſign of 
prince Ferdinand was to reduce Ziegenhayn. and 
Caſſel, before the duke de Broglio ſhould receive 
his reinforcements ; n Bk 
cordingly inveſted. 122 

The allied army was cantoned in two lines, wich Cadel be. 
the right extending to the Lahne, and che leit ſieged by 
ſtretched towards Fulda ; while prince Ferdinand 6 
eſtabliſhed his quarters at Schwienſberg. Lord 
Granby, having left a garriſon in Marpurg, moved 
into the neighbourhood of Lohr. Another body. 

vader general Hardenberg, advanced to Kircham 
ile the detachment employed at the ſiege of 
Wh -<alle! proceeded very lowly in their operations, 
und ſuſtained ſome mortifying checks from vigor- 
Wy 94s ſallies that were made by the garriſon. At 
length the marechal de Broglio, being reinforced 
by all the detachments he expected from the Lower 
Rhine, advanced towards the army of the allies, 

which at this time was in no condition to give him 
battle. On the twenty-firſt day of March the de- 
tachment under the hereditary prince Was, in its 
retreat from Heimbach, attacked by a numerous 
l ' body 


>. T7 


' 


#50 HIS WRA Pos n 
Aer. body of the enemy rear the village of Stanger 
e e neighbourhood 6f Grunberg. Baron Tioſs, 
2 fo co anded the Eredch troops on*this bers 
cal! i ion, charged nine tegiments of Handveriadd) Het 
Ie ſians, and! Brunſwickers, at the beudl ef hie Urt. 
goons, wich ſuch, jimpetodſiey, juſtaas tie wet 
entering a defile, that they were tbtally- you 
with the loſs of twWô thoufand men elchen Ned d 
taken, eighteen pair of colours; and vwe lee pictt 
of arkillery. Major-genetal de Rhede fell ind 
action, and the reſt ot the detachment” Kr 1 
anreden ebe 01 139 ee ee 
1 After this diſaſter, the allies — retred 
Ferdi- as the enemy advanced. They abandoned! the 
nand re- fiege of Ziegenhayn, from which the nor 8 
#92 tire without conſiderable loſo. Attihe-places the 
aud lately reduced were no deſerned#2 Nh hegt 
of Caſſel was raiſed ; the army recieed”behing the 
Dyrhel, and prince Ferdinand eſtabliſhet His head. 
quarters at Neuhas''near Paderborn. In che. 
quence of theſe motions; the French were 'again\t 
poſſeſſion of the whole landgraviate of Heſſe· Citi 
maſters of Gottingen and Munden in Hanover, 
and at liberty to penetrate into the heart of "thi 
electorate. The ſituation of the allies ſeemed the 
more critical, as the prince de Soubife was at the 
head of a ſecond French army, /catitoned on the 
Lower Rhine; and if he had heartily £o-opetatel 
with the martchal de Broglio, there is no dbb. 
but they might have te rminated the war before the 
cloſe of finer; It was, however, the intereſt i 
France to prottact the war in Germany, ont Eng: 
Ir ſli6uld be ehzuſted; and n * 

| 
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without ſuſpicioh that it was wilfüny deſtroyed! parties, 

The hereditary. prince of Brunſwick; at the head of 

a ſeparate body, advanced to Nettelen, in the neigh- 6 

bourhood of Munſter, about the middſe of May, wy 

to obſerve the motions of the army under” Sbubiſe, 

who ordered three different camps to be formed at 

Duſſeldorff, Burich, and Rees, though part of his 

forces ſtill remained in cantonment. The war was 

in the mean time carried on by detached parties, 

and ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs. 

The army of the duke de Broglio, having paſſed 

the Dymel about the latter end of "June, Arove 

general Sporcken frop his poſt on the left of that 

river, with the loſs ol eight hundred men taken 

priſoners, nineteen pieces of cannon, four hundred 

horſes, and two hundred waggons. After chis ex- 

ploit, the French made themſelves maſters of War- 

burg, Paderborn, and Pringelbroen, and obliged 

prince Ferdinand to repaſt the Lippe on the ſecond 

day of July. Theſe ſucceſſes, however, were over- 

balanced by the atchievements of detached par- 

ties, which he ſent forth from time to time to har- 

raſs them in their motions, and intercept their con- 

yoys of proviſion. On the thirteenth day of July, 

in the morning, general Luckner with his detach- 

ment advanced to Salme, here the count de Cha- 
| bot 
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mage to the enemy, that they reſolved to join th 
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bot was encamped with a ſtrong body of horſe 20d 
foot ; which he attacked with ſuch impetuoity, 
that they were obliged to repaſs the Lippe wit 
precipitation, and loſt about two hundred men, 
and as many horſes, in their retreat. Obes pt 
ties deſtroyed. the French convoys in the neig 
bourhood of Caſſel, and did ſuch confident p 


armies, and give battle to prince Ferdinand. ſ 

The allies were encamped at Hohenover: e 
right wing, at the extremity. of which the heted. b 
tary prince was poſted, extended as far as the vi. Wi 5 
lage of Buderch, and this was guarded by a & Wil 
tachment. The body of the army occupied the 2. 
heights of Wambeln ; and the prince of Ankit il 
poſſeſſed the ground between Illingen and Hoher be 
oyer. The marquis of Granby maintained u th 
poſition on the heights of Kirch-Denckern : lies Wl ©) 
tenant-general Wutgenau, moving from the heat Wi ke. 
of Untrup, marched by his right, in order to a-B '' 
proach the village of Kirch-Denckern': the avenunil \' 
and poſts on the little rivers Aaſt and Sultzbabi '": 
were — — by che piquets of the army. O 
fifteenth day of July, in the evening, the army dns 
Saubiſe, having ſtruck their tents, adyanced on the A 

. 


left of the allies, and diſlodged the advanced poſt 
of lord Granby, againſt whole corps their cha n= 
effort was directed. Prince Ferdinand now thought 


proper to make a new diſpoſition, The mat of 
was directed to maintain his ground to the laſt er de 


tremity. Wutgenau was ordered to make a m0 

tion to the left, to block up the high road f 

1.ipſtadt to Ham, and to act in concert with th af 
Mal- 
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marquis, whoſe right was moreover ſupported by An. 1761. 


the left of the body commanded by the prince of 


Anhalt, and this general's on right extended to 
the Aaſt, above Kirch-Denckern. Lieutenant- 
general Conway replaced the prince of Anhalt, be- 
tween Illingen and Hohenover. The hereditary 
prince ordered lieutenant-· general Boſe to occupy 
the heights of Wambeln, leaving count Kilman- 
ſegge on the ſide of Buderich. The greateſt part 
of the artillery, was diſtributed by count Shaum- 
bourg Lippe on the front of the left. General 
Sporcken, who encamped with a ſeparate body at 
Hortzfeld, was ordered to detach fix ſquadrons, 
and as many battalions, over the Lippe, to ſup- 
port M. de Wutgenau. and to act with the reſt as 
he ſhould judge moſt effectual for the advantage of 
the whole. Lord Granby, being futiouſly attacked 
by the enemy, ſuſtained a prodigious fire of artil- 
lery and ſmall arms, and with unſhaken reſolution, 
withſtood all their efforts until the arrival of 
Wutgenau; who, advancing on his left, and charg- 
ing them in flank, obliged them to retire into the 
woods with precipitation: then he extended his 
right. to Haus-Villingbauſen, and turned his left 
towards the high-road of Ham, the defence of 


which place was his chief object. Prince Ferdi-, 
nand having learned from the priſoners that mare- 


chal Broglio had decamped from Erwite at break 


of day, in order to join Soubiſe, and give battle to 


the allies, concluded that the ſtrongeſt efforts 
would be made upon his left, and took his precau- 
tions accordingly, He ordered general Howard to 


bring up the brigade of infantry commanded by 


Numb. 36. S lord 
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An. 1761. lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and the cavalry of lor 
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Pembroke. Colonel Grevendorff was detach 
with two battalions to barricade and fortify'th 
village of Kirch-Denckern, and to be there ſup 
ported, in caſe of neceſſity, by general Mawes 
Mean while, the enemy kept poſſeſion of 
ſome poſts oppoſite to the picquets of the allied u. 
my, and the patroles ſkirmiſhed all night. 4: 
three in the morning the whole Freneh army a. 
vanced again to the attack on the ſide where Mu 
genau was poſted, and a dreadful fire of canto 
aud muſquetry was maintained on both ſides for 
five hours, during which the enemy was notable 
to. gain one inch of ground. About nine, prince ge 
Ferdinand receiving intimation that their. deſign Mrs 
was to cannonade the camp of lord Granby" from 
an oppoſite eminence, immediately ordered a body 
of troops to anticipate this operation Hy a vigorou do: 
charge. This movement proved deciſive. The 
troops advanced with amazing intrepidity, and at 
tacked with ſuch vigour as in a little time obliged rin 
the enemy to give way, and abandon the field i ip; 
confuſion. Their left, which {till maintained ale Wer; 
vere cannonade on that fide. where the hereditary 
prince commanded, no ſooner underſtood the mil 
carriage on their right than they deſiſted from-the ft 
attack, and retreated in order. The left-of the of | 
enemy was purſued as far as Hiltrup, about # 
league from the field of battle; but as the nature 
of the ground did not permit the cavalry to ad, 
they ſuſtained the leſs damage in their retreat.” In 
this unſucceſsful attack they loft about four thov- Ws | 
ſand men, killed or taken, with a few colours, and 


aer => 
pieces of cannon; whereas the loſs on the ſide of An. 1761. 
the allies did not exceed twelve hundred, In other 
reſpects, the victory would have been attended with 
little advantage, had the enemy continued to act 
in concert, and avail themſelves of their great ſu- 
periority in point of number. But their generals 
were ſaid to be actuated by motives of perſonal 
pique, and to have mutually thwarted the ſchemes | 
of each other. Broglio, proud, warm, and enter- 
priſing, valued himſelfupon his military talents, and 
owed his command to the prevailing opinion that 
he was the beſt general in France. The prince de 
Soubiſe was deemed a better citizen than a ſoldier : 
generous, humane, and amiable in his private cha- 
rater, he aſpired not to military glory; but ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be uſed as an inſtrument to gra- 
tify the reſentment of the marchioneſs de Pompa- 
dour, who hated the marechal duke de Broglio. 
Certain it is, after the action of Kirch-Denckern, g,,v;c 
which the French denominate from the village of retreats to 
Fillinghauſen, their two armies were diſunited. the Roer, 
Broglio marched back towards Caſſel] ; and Soubiſe, 
retreating to Dortmund, paſſed the Roer; as if 
hey had laid aſide for that campaign all thoughts of 
acting further on the offenſive. But his paſſage 
ff the Roer was deſigned to ſecure a great number 
ff barges coming down the Rhine, loaden with 
orage for his army; and, before he took this ſtep, 
e ſent off two large detachments to reinforce Brog- 
io. Having received his forage, he repaſſed both 
he Roer and the Lippe, and advanced as far 
vs Dulmen ; while Broglio, penetrating further 
nto the electorate of Hanover, took poſſt ſſion of * 

S 2 Keſter, ; on 
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Keſter, which he fortified, and ſeemed reſolved u 
undertake the ſiege of Hamelen. Prince Fei 
nand, being grea:ly outnumbered, retired to Dy. 
molt, and called in moſt of his FINE HA id, The 
French'general encamped in his neighbourhood 
on the heights of Neim, and many ſkirmiſhes eq. 
ſued; in one of which prince Henry, brother t 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, was mortally 
wounded, About the middle of Auguſt an adyan. 
tage was gained at Caſſel by general Luckner, who 
attacked and routed a body of the enemy, from 
whom he took a conſiderable number of men an! 
horſes. 

| Marechal Broglio having paſſed the Weſer with 
his whole army, as if his intention had been to u. 
tack the city of Hanover, prince Ferdinand mad: 
a forced march, paſſed the Dymel, and approa hed 
Caſſel, This movement obliged the French ge. 
neral to return with the greater part of his arny: 


- then prince Ferdinand, retreating to Paderbory, 


eſtabliſhed his head-quartersat Buhne, from whence 
he extended his forces towards Hame len. Broglo 
once more paſſed the Weſer, encamped near Eim- 
beck, and laid the whole country under contri 
bution. In the mean time, Soubiſe having eſtz- 
bliſhed his ovens at Dorſten, and garriſoned the 
place with one battalion, the hereditary prince 
found means to atrack and reduce the town, to 
make priſoners of the garriſon, to demoliſh the 
ovens, and deſtroy the magazines there provided: 
an exploit, in conſequence of which the prince ce 
Soubiſe retreated to the other ſide of the I. ippe; 
but he ſoon repaſſed that wer, and advanced again 

| towards 


—. 
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towards Caeffelt, from whence his detachments 
overſpread all the northern parts of Weſtphalia, 
While prince Ferdinand lay encamped at Will. 
hemſtall in the neighbourhood of Hamelen, and 
the hereditary prince at the head of a detachment 
ſcoured the open country of Heſſe-Caffel, the ma- 
rechal Broglio made repriſals in the Hartz, where 


he reduced and demoliſhed the ſtrong caltle of 


Schurzfels, and made the garriſon priſoners of war. 
A detachment, commanded by his brother the 
count de Broglio, and prince Xavier of Saxony, 
having made a forced march, took poſſeſſion of 
Wolfembuttle, and then inveſted Brunſwick ; but 
before they could reduce this city, the hereditary 
prince being joined by general Luckner, flew to 
the relef of his own capital. At his approach 
they abandoned their enterprize, and evacuated 
Wolfembuttle with ſuch precipitation as to leave 
ſome of their cannon behind, and about five hun- 
dred men, who were taken. | 

Towards the end of Seprember, a detachment 
from the army of Soubiſe, commanded by the mar- 
quis de Conflans, appeared befor: F mbden, which 
was garriſoned by two companies of Engliſh inva- 
lids, who obtained an advantageous capitulation, 
and embarked for Bremen : then the French troops 
laid the town under contribution, and evacuated 
the place; but the boors of the country riſing in 
arms, and ſinking the pontoons on which the ene- 


my had paſſed the river, the French general ſent a 


ſecond detachment, which brought off the firſt, 
after having diſperſed and hanged ſome of the pea- 
ſants in terrorem. Another party from the army 
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An. 1761. of Soubiſe entered the city of Oſnabrug, which the 


'The allies 
offer bat- 
tle to 
Broglio 
at Eim- 


beck, 


ſoldiers were permitted to pillage, as the inhahji. 
tants could not pay the exorbitant contribution 
which was demanded, A third made an attempt 
upon Bremen; but the inhabitants joining the gat. 
riſon, obliged the French to retreat with precipitz 
tion; and they were afterwards reinforced by tw 
battalions of the Britiſh legion, the better to ſecure 
the magazines depoſited in that place for the uſe 
of the allied army. This period ſeems to have 
been altogether critical, Had Soubiſe reduced 
Bremen, paſſed the Weſer, and cut off prince Fer- 
dinand's communication with Stade, while Broglio 
co operated with vigour in the countries of Hano- 
ver and Brunſwick, by proſecuting every meaſure 
which his ſuperiority of numbers enabled him to 
take ; in all probability the allied army would have 
been reduced to the neceſſity of demanding a capi- 
tulation ; but, as we have already obſerved, it was 
not᷑ the intereſt of France to terminate the war in 
this part of Germany. 

Broglio lay inactive at Eimbeck, without at- 
tempting any thing of conſequence ; nor was he 
at all diſturbed in his poſition until the beginning 
of November, when prince Ferdinand had formed 
a plan for attacking him ſuddenly, before he could 
call in his detachments ; or, at leaſt, tor intercept 
and cut off a large body of fifteen battalions poſted 
at Eſcherſhauſen, under the commant] of Monſ, de 
Chabot, With this view he ordered the heredi- 
tary prince and general Luckner, reinforced by the 

iſon of Wolfembuttle, to advance from their 


reſpective poſts, ſo as to be in the Le 
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of Eimbeck at a certain hour on the fifth of No- An. 1761. 
vember. He directed the marquis of Granby to 
force the French poſt at Cappelnhagen on the 
ſourth: to advance next day to Wickenſen, and 
block up a defile in that neighbourhood, on the 
road from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. He ſent 
general Hardenberg with a detachment to paſs the 
Weſer at Badenwerder, that he might at the ap- 
pointed time take poſſeſſion of a defile at Ame- 
lunxhorn, on the other road from Eſcherſhauſen ro 
Eimbeck. Having taken theſe precautions, he 
himſelf with the main body of the army paſſed 
the Weſer on the fourth near Haſtenbeck, and ad- 
vanced towards Eſcherſhauſen. M. de Chabot no 
ſooner underſtood that he had paſſed the river, 
than he began early in the morning of the fifth to 
retreat towards Eimbeck; but, when he approach- 
ed Wickenſen, he found the road poſſeſſed by a 
ſtroag body of Britiſh grenadiers and Highlanders: 
for the marquis of Granby had gallantly forced the 
enemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, and blocked up 
the defile by the hour appointed. Chabot, per- 
ceiving himſelf intercepted, retreated immediate- 
ly towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck into the other 
road to Eimbeck, which general Hardenberg had 
been ordered to occupy: but in his march to Baden- 
werder ſome of his pontoons were overturned, and 
this accident retarded him ſo long, that he did not 
reach the place appointed until ſeven in the morn- 
ing; and by that time Chabot had paſſed the de- 
file in his way to Eimbeck, where he arrived at 
noon, without further interruption. Thus the 
plan miſcarried; and this will generally be the * 
84 
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cidents. Prince Ferdinand, notwithſtanding ths 
diſappointment, advanced to the French ca 

which he found too ſtrong to be attacked with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Then he reſolved to tot 
their flank, as if he intended to cut off their com. 
munication with Gottingen; a motion which he 
knew would either bring Broglio to an engige. 
ment on equal rerms, or oblige him to retteat 
The laſt part of the alternative he choſe” to th: 
brace, and on the ninth retired with his Whole 2 
my. This was the laſt tranſaction of any conſe. 
quence that happened between the contending ur 
mies in Weſtphalia, Broglio quartered his army 
in Caſſel, and that neighbourhood. The forces of 
Soubiſe was diſtributed at Duſſeldorp, and along 


the Lower Rhine. The allies eſtabliſhed their tit 
quarters at Hilde ſham, Munſter, Hamelen, "and Wi th 
Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry w:ntered in Eaſt. ce 
Frieſland, and the infantry ia the bilhopric of Ui <0 
Oſnabrug. hi 
The Auſtrian and Pruffian armies remained Wl ta 
quietly in their winter-quarters in Saxony and S. . 
leſia, until the ſpring was far advanced. Whether a 
they found it difficult to provide forage, or thought 2 
it more for their intereſt to remain on the defenſive, * 
and obſerve each orher's motions, than to hazard Wll «1 
any movement of conſequence, we cannot pretend fe 
to determine. Certain it is, the generals on both v 
ſides were, by a long courſe of mutual hoſtilities, pi 
become perfectly well acquainted with the genius, t 
manner, and. refources' of each other; while the tt 
forces that conſtituted both armies had attained D 


to 
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to the ſame ſtrength of body, and the ſame per- 40. 56. | 
fection of diſcipline ; ſo that little or no advantage 
remained on either fide in point of conduct, cou- 
rage, and military inſtitution. The king of P— 
had derived caution and circumſpection from a re- 
petition of miſcarriages and diſappointments. He 
knew too well the vigilance, activity, and fortitude 
of the Auſtrian general Laudohn, to hope he ſhould 
aequire any material advantage from a ſudden im- 

tuoſity of attack, The number of his forces 
were conſiderably diminiſhed by the diſeaſes of the 
camp, as well as by a ſucceſſion of indeciſive bat- 
tles, His dominions were already half depopu- 
lated by the draughts he had made to recruit his 
armies ; whereas the countries poſſeſſed by his ene- 
mies were much more capable to ſupply ſuch con- 
tinual drains. The ſtake which he hazarded was 
therefore the more important; and he plainly per- 
ceived, that even a repetition of victory would 
complete his ruin. Beſides, Laudohn had taken 
his meaſures fo artfully, that he could not be ar- 
tacked with any proſpect of advantage z and the 
Pruſſian monarch could not ſhift the ſcene into 
another country, without abandoning his maga- 
zines and cities of refuge in Sileſia. Such indeed 
was his ſituation, that he could not move, without 
expoſing himſelf to loſs or d.ſcomfiture, He there- 
fore determined to maintain his ground, and act 
upon the defenſive; and inſtruftions to the ſame 
purpoſe. were communicated to his brother prince 
WH Henry, whole army was cantoned in Saxony, in 
the neighbourhood of that commanded by count 
Dun the Auſtrian general, 


| While 
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An. 17561. While the main armies were thus diſpoſed, ther bod 
Exploits Partizans exerted themſelves, as uſual, in bold ad pro 
of parti- ſudden incurſions. In the beginning of April the Wl: 
zans. Pruſſian majors- general Schenkendorff and $1. Nane 

bourg, advancing with a body of troops from Gen 
towards Neuſtadt on the Orla, continued thei 
march to Saalfield, where they attacked an Auſtria rec 
detachment commanded by general Kleiſt, who van 
was routed with conſiderable loſs. They likewiſ 
drove a body of the army of the Empire from the tha 
village of Schwartz, which they had occupied with Wiſprc 
two battalions, as a poſt of importance. In thy Wir 
expedition the Pruſſians took ſeveral pieces of ca» Wir 
non, colours, waggons loaded with baggage and 
ammunition, and above eleven hundred men, in Wit 
cluding two and thirty officers. After this exploi, Mup 
the Pruſſian generals ſent a detachment to attack Nob 
the corps under general Guaſco near Plaune in Mcir 
Voightland, who was obliged to retire with lol, Wſa 
and abandon four pieces of cannon, with all bs WWſur 
baggage. Other petty advantages of the ſame Win: 
kind were obtained in the beginning of ſummer by WW»! 
the Pruſſian detachments z but the king in perſon 
undertook nothing of conſequence in the field. ble 
: Surrounded by enemies on every hand, and all m. 
— other reſources beginning to fail, he is ſaid to have pe 
the Otto- turned his eyes towards Conſtantinople, and con- n. 
manPorte tracted an alliance with the Ottoman Porte, That W'® 
-= — he made ſome efforts of this kind is not to de Me 
P doubted ; and certainly he could not have purſued wi 
a more effectual meaſure, than that of prevailing tl 
upon the Turk to make a diverſion in his favour “* 
by ſending an army into Hungary, and * ws 
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probably, the Porte was too pacifically inclined to 
ake ſuch vigorous ſteps in behalf of ſuch a remote 


and inconſiderable ally. | 


vance towards the Pruſſian territories, detached ge- 
neral Stutterheim to reinforce colonel Belling in 
that country with a few battalions. at whoſe ap- 
proach the enemy retreated, Ic was in the begin- 
ning of the ſame month, that the army of the em- 
ire advancing in Saxony as if they intended to at- 
tack Leipſic, prince Henry ſent general Seydlitz 
with 2 detachment of ſeven thouſand men, who fell 
upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were 
obliged to give way, and retreated with great pre- 
cipitation to a conſiderable diſtance from the Pruſ- 
ſian cantonments, which they never afterwards pre- 
ſumed to approach. The Ruſſian miniſtry, hav- 
ing been long ſenſible of the inconveniencies to 
which their operations were ſubject from their great 
diſtance from the ſcene of action, reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to reduce Colberg, which would ſerve & a 
magazine and a key to Pomerania. For this pur- 
pole, general Romanzoff was detached, in the 
menth of July, with a conſiderable body of forces 
to inveſt that fortreſs by land, while it ſhould 
be blocked up by ſea by a ftrong ſquadron, in 


which an additional number of troops with the ar- 
tillery and warlike ſtores were tranſported, This 
was joined by the Swediſh fleet in Auguſt, and Ro- 
manzoff began to canonnade the place z but, as he 

| did 
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body of troops to advance into the Ukraine. But, An. 1561. 


In Pomerania the Swedes were not in motion till C01 
he month of Auguſt, when prince Henry, having in 


4 a i b 
received intelligence that they had begun to- ad — 


y the 
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did not open the trenches in a regular manner; y 
the town was ſtrongly fortified and defended by; 
numerous garriſon under the command of an ex. 
cellent officer; as the Ruſſians were little acec{ 
tomed to ſieges, and the ſeaſon was pretty far a. 
vanced ; the Pruſſian monarch hoped it. would hal 
out until the froſt ſhould ſer in, and render the ap. 
proaches of the enemy impracticable. The Swede, 
at the ſame time, ſremed to favour the operation 
of their allies. Their army in weſtern Pomeran, 
having received a reinforcement, began to advance 
again to the Pruſſian territories, and ſkirmiſhet 
with Stutterheim ; but no action of conſequent 
was hazardcd on either fide, 

The main Ruſſian army, commanded by Butty: 
lin, could not take the field till the ſeaſon was fir 
advanced. In May, however, a derachment ad- 
vanced towards Sileſia without artillery, and fornel 
a camp at Bojanovo: another body eſtabliſhed 
conſiderable magazine at Polen ; a third, unde 
count Tottleben, penetrated into Pomerania in ite 
beginning of June, and made a furious attack ufa 

, from whence he was repulſed with conk 
derable loſs. After this miſcarriage, he ſent on 
detachments as far as the frontiers of the Nes 
Marche, where they took poſſeſſion of Landſbeg 
upon the Wartha. In the month of Auguſt, whit 
the head quarters of the Pruſſian monarch were 4 
Strehlen, the Ruſſian general Czernicheff adyanced 
with the van- guard of that army, to Wohlau; and 
the Caſſocks, with other light troops, paſling tte 
Oder, ravaged the country in the neighbourhoodd 
Jauer. Another detachment, more conſideradl, 


pen 
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penetrated into Sileſia as far as Breſlau, and began Am | 
to cannonade that capital; but lieutenant: general | 
Tauſein, who commanded the garriſon, being rein- 
forced by a body of troops under major- general 
Knoblock, marched out of the place, and attacked 
the enemy with ſuch reſolution, that they aban - 
doned their batteries and decamped, after n 
ſuſtained ſome damages, 

At length general, Butturlin advanced wich che We 
grand army of the Ruſſians; and, notwithſtanding retreats 
all the vigilance and activity of the Pruſſian king, — 
whoſe motions and meaſures. for ſome time pre- __ 
vented their junction with the Auſtrian army un- 
der Laudohn;'\this was effected; and now his affairs 
ſeemed altogether deſperate. ' Yet, far from being 
abandoned by his courage and recollection, he had 
recourſe to expedients, which ſeem to have fruſ- 
trated the deſigns of his enemies. He detached a 
conſiderable body of forces into Poland under the 
command of general Platen, whoſe motions were 
conducted with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that 
he had burned three Ruſſian magazines in that 
kingdom, before the object of his march was 
known; and the great magazine at Poſen narrowly 
eſcaped the ſame fate. Immediately after this at- 
chievement, general Butturlin ſeparated the main 
body of his army from the Auſtrians, and retreated 
towards Poland; yet he left. general Czernicheff 
with a conſiderable body of forces to co-operate 
with Laudohn, who, about this juncture, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary exploit, which 
"ah very detrimental to the Pruſſian monarch's 
affairs, 


| ; Scheweid- | 
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A. 1761. Scheweidnitz, which had changed mafters more 
ts. than once in the courſe of this war, he conſidered 
nitz ſur- 5 the moſt valuable place he now poſſeſſed in 8. 
priſed by leſia. It was central in its ſituation, ſtrongly for. 
—_— tified, and contained a great magazibe of militey WY ci 

ſtores and artillery. Laudohn formed a” ſcheme 
for reducing it by ſurprize, and it ſuceteded be. 
yond expectation. On the firſt day of Ottober, x 
three in the morning, the troops ſelected ſor this er 
ſervice advanced to the attack in four different me 
places, and, under the favour of a thick fog, no Wh: 
only approached, but even fixed their ſcaling lad- Wl v: 
ders, before they were perceived by the garriſon, MW. 
who ſcarce had time to fire a few cannon at the tur 
aſſailants. The conteſt, however, was maintained rb 
for ſome time with ſmall arms, until a powder- m 
gazine in one of the outworks blew up, and about 
ſix hundred men on both ſides were deſtroyed by 
the exploſion. The Avſtrians, taking advantage 
of the confuſion occaſioned by this accident, ad. 
vanced to the body of the place, and burſting open 
the gates, entered the town without much oppoſi 
tion. At day-break they found themſelves maſten Won 
of the place; and the governor, lieutenant- general Mb. 
Zaſtrow, with all his garriſon, amounting to three WW 
thouſand men, were made priſoners. Thus Lau- Meise 
dohn, at the expence of ahout fix hundred men, 
who fell in the attack, took above five times that ine 
number; and made himſelf maſter of a ſtrong im- ody 
portant fortreſs, in which he found a vaſt magazine 
of meal, and a numerous train of artillery, The ppe 
king of Pruſſia could not but ſeverely feel this 
ſtroke, which was equal to a defeat in the open 

field: 


oc 
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geld: but he bore his lofs with fortitude, content- 
ing himſelf with declaring he would ſuſpend his 
of Zaſtrow conduct, until he ſhould be 
better informed of the particulars. In the mean 
time, this event obliged him to change _ poſi- 
tion, and approach nearer to Breſlau. 

In the beginning of December he as cans 
toned his army, and the Auſtrian forces were quar- 
tered in the neighbourbood of Scheweidnitz. Im- 
mediately before the king repaired to Breſlau, he 
had the good fortune to detect a conſpiracy, which 
vas formed againſt his perſon by the baron de 
Warkotch, a man of conſiderable rank and for- 
tune in Sileſia, and one Francis Schmedt, a prieſt. 
Their intention was to ſeize the king when he 
ſhould come forth unattended, and convey him to 
the Auſtrian camp: but whether they were coun- 
nanced in this ſcheme by the court of Vienna, is 
a queſtion which hath not yet been determined. 
he diſcovery was made by one of the baron's do- 
eſtics, who being charged with a letter from 
he baron to the ecclefiaſtic, and ſuſpecting the 
ontents, delivered it to the Pruſſian monarch. 
Thus the myſtery was unravelled : a detachment 
as immediately ſent to apprehend the baron, and 
ne all his papers. Both were accordingly ſecured; 
nt he afterwards found means to eſcape through a 


dy, Schmedt having likewiſe conſulted his fafe- 
y by flight, the king cauſed them to be cited to 
ppear by the twenty-firſt day of January, to an- 
ver to the charge brought againſt them, on pain 


| 
| 
| dient 


indow. His lady was, however, detained in cuſ- 


forfeiting their lives and eftates. This expe - 
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dient of kidnapping, ho ſoever inexcuſable int 
ſubject towards his ſovereign, hath been often g. 
tempted, and ſometimes ſi acceeded, among prince 
at open enmity with each other; and, indeed, if i 
were practiſed only againſt thoſe, turbulent popen 


whoſe rapacity no treaties can reſtrain, and ht Wil © 
ambition hath embroiled all, their neighbours, W 
thiok it would be a much more laudable. hoſtiln Wil * 
than that of bombarding neutral towns, which the r 
enemy has poſſeſſed by violence, or burning ou. ill © 
gazines by ſtealth. The captivity of an incendin Wi * 
prince will generally ſtop the effuſion of blogd, al 0 
put an end to the horror and, deſolatiog of Wil * 
but the deſtcuction of towns and magazines.in. Wl © 
volves the innocent in calamity, and .<xtends.he 4 
miſeries of the human ſpecies :, for the nzagaziney 4 
thus deſtroyed, are commonly repaired at-the & 8 
pence of the unhappy country into which the fen 7 
of war has been transferre. ih, 5 
In the month of November the marechal c - 
Daun, having received a large reinforcement fron Ry 
the army of Laudohn, formed a plan for attacking "A 
the ſtrong camp of prince Henry of Pruſſia ia at 9 
neighbourhood of Meiſſen. An attempt = prc 
cordingly made, and ſome of the Pruſſian advanai he 
poſts were carried; but the prince was found bor 
advantageouſly ſituated, that che Auſtrian gegen the 
thought proper to deſiſt, and return to his gam by 
He then cantoned his forces in the neighbquthoi fam 
of Dreſden, while the Imperial army was put ine 
quarters at Naumburg and Zwickaw. T hele cone 
tions induced prince Henry to diſtcibpte M min 
troops allo in quarters of cantonment, extend man 
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on the right, to Meile. and on the left, to Kat- An. 1761. 
zenhauſen. 
The great Ruſſian army retreated beyond the Colberg 
viſtula; but the corps under Romanzoff ſtill con- —— 
tinued before Colberg, notwithſtanding all the ef. Ruſſians. 
forts of the prince of Wurtemburg, whom the king 
of Pruſſia had ſent to command his forces in Po- 
merania. The blockade had for ſome time been 
converted to a regular ſiege; and colonel Haden, 
who commanded the garriſon, made a very obſtinate 
defence. In the beginning of October, the boiſ- 
terous weather obliged the Swediſh ſquadron to re- 
tire. A Ruſſian ſhip of the line was wrecked, and 
all the crew periſhed : their hoſpital ſhip was acct- 
dentally ſet on fire and deſtroyed : in a word, the 
Ruſſian fleet likewiſe withdrew, and returned to 
Cronſtadt; and then the garriſon of Colberg received 
a large ſupply of proviſion from Stetin. Theſe 
circumſtarices concurring with the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, it was imagined, would even compel the 
Ruſſians to quit the field, and at any rate rendern 
the operations of the ſiege impracticable; but Ro- 
manzoff ſeemed to ſer the winter at defiance, and 
proſecuted his works with unabating vigour, until 
be reduced a ſmall fort that commanded the har- 
0 our. By means of this acquiſition he excluded 
be garriſon of Colberg from all communication 
by ſea ; ſo that they were in danger of periſhing by 
famine, when colonel Haden ſurrendered, on the 
ſeventeenth day of December. By this important 
conqueſt, it will be in the power of the Ruſſian 
miniſtry toſupply and reinforce their armies in Ger- 


many by ſea. In the mean time, the poſſeſſion of 
Nums., XXXVII. T Colberg 
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ters being eſtabliſhed at Stargart, about 9 
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Colberg ſecures to them all the eaſtern part af bo. 
merania, where accordingly Romanzoff's | forces 
are diſtributed for the winter; his own head 


miles from Stetin. Thus, the Ruſſians have at 


| Incident 
relating 
to Malta, 


length obtained an advantageous paſs, through 
which they may deluge the northern parts of Ger. 
many, and make an effectual ſettlement in the em- 
pire, which has been the conſtant aim of the court 
of Peterſburg, fince, and even before the founds 
tion of that city by Peter Alexiowitz. In that caſe 
a certain p— will be the firſt to rue his own con- 
duct, in kindling the flames of war in the boweh af 
his countty; and the houſe of Auſtria will have 
cauſe to wiſh it had relied on its own interna 
ſtrength, rather than have recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch'dangerous auxiliaries. 

We ſhall conclude the foreign tranſaRions of 
this year, with an incident that demonſtrates the 
cautious regard with which the powers of Europe 
avoid every opportunity of giving umbrage to the 
Ottoman Porte. In the courſe of the preceding 
year, a large Turkiſh ſhip of the line, called the 
Ottoman Crowne, was ſeized by the Chriltian 
ſlaves on board, who roſe upon the Turks, and, 
having defeated them, brought the ſhip into 


Malta; where, according to cuſtom, the prize 


was divided among the captors, The Porte de- 
manded the reſtitution of the ſhip in the moſt inſo- 
lent terms; and the knights of Malta, who are 4 
perpetual war with the infidels, treated this de- 
mand with diſdain. The grand ſignior, incenſed 


at the refuſal, ſent a 2 manifeſto to Naples bj 
pe 
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the capuchins of Tunis, in which he bitterly com- A. 175i. | 


plained of the Malteſe knights, and threatened 
their total extirpation; at the ſame time he begari 
to equip a formidable fleet of ſhips and galleys : 
but as he cauſed large quantities of watlike. ſtores 


to be conveyed by the Black Sea to the mouth of . 


the Danube, and the report prevailed that he had 
lately concluded a treaty of alliance with the, Pruſ- 
fan monarch, certain powers ſuſpected that he 
harboured ſome other deſign, under the pretext of 
an armament againſt Malta. The empreſs queen 
of Hungary, to avoid all occaſion of giving um- 
brage to the Porte, forbade all the knights of Malta 
reſiding in her dominions, to repair to the des 
fence of that iſland, in caſe it ſhould be attacked: 
a circumſtance that plainly evinces what regard 
even the moſt bigotted powers pay to the iaſtitu- 
tions of religion, when they interfere with tem po- 
rai intereſts. The French king acted on this oc- 
caſion, with more delicacy and diſcretion. He 
purchaſed the Turkiſh ſhip which had been taken; 
and ſent it to Conſtantinople as a preſent to the 
ſultan. It was protected in the voyage by the 
Britiſh cruiſers 3 and the grand ſignior was pleaſed 
to ſignify that his reſentment was appeaſed. 


The moſt important tranſaction that diftinguiſhed , 


this year, was a negociation for peace between 
Grear Britain and France, which was brought upon 
the carpet at the requeſt of the court of Verſailles. 
We have already obſerved, that the powers at war 
had agreed to open a general congreſs at- Augſ- 
burg; and the Britiſh plenipotentiaries were ac- 
tuuly nominated at the court of London; when 

| T3 the 
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the French king made advances towards a fe 

pacification with England, under the mediation d 
the Spaniſh monarch. The count d'Afﬀry, ambaſ. 
fador from France at the Hague, had ſeveral con- 
ferences on this ſubject wich general York, the 
Britiſh miniſter ; but theſe proving abortive, and 
the iſſue of the congreſs bring diſtant and uncer. 
tain, the court of Verſailles tcok an extraordinary 
ſtep to effectuate an immediate peace with England 
A memorial of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty waz, 
in the month of March, tranſmitted by the hand 
of prince Gallitzin, the Ruſſian ambaſſador x 
London, to Mr. ſecretary Pitt, with a letter from 
the Duc de Choiſeul the French miniſter, figni. 
fying that the king of France hoped the frank and 
ingenuous manner in which he propoſed to treat 
with his Britannic majeſty, would baniſh all fu 
picion and miſtruſt from the negociation, and en- 
gage the king of England to dilcloſe his real ſent: 
ments, either with regard to the continuation of 


the war, or there-eſtabliſhmentof peace. He likeviſ 


declared, that, with reſpect to the king of Pruſſia, hi 
maſter's allies were determined to act at the future 
congreſs, according to the dictates of juſtice and 
good faith, ſincerely diſpoſed to promote the inte 
reſts of humanity, and reſtore the peace of Europe. 
The French king, in his memorial, expreſſed his 
deſire that the particular accommodation berwee 
France and England ſhould be united with 
the general pacificaticn of Europe ; but, as the 
objects of the war between France and England 
were totally foreign to the diſputes in Germany, 
he thought it would be neceſſary to agree with his 
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ſnould form the baſis of their particular negociation. 
In order to avoid the delays which a minute and te- 
dious diſcuſſion of particular circumſtances might 
occaſion, he propoſed that the two crowns ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of what they ſhould have con- 
auered from each other in different parts of the 
world, at the following periods of time; in the 
Eaſt- Indies, on the firft day of September in the 
preſent year; in the Weſt- Indies and Africa, on 
the firſt of July; and in Europe, on the firſt of 
May: but, as theſe terms might be thought either 
too near or too remote; and the king of England 
might be of opinion that compenſations ſhould be 


queſts of the two crowns ; be would willingly com- 
mence a negociation on theſe ſubjects; his chief 
aim being to evince his hearty defire of removing all 
obſtacles which might obſtruct the ſalutary object 
of peace. Theſe advances met with a favourable 
reception at the court of London. Mr. ſecretary 
Pitt wrote an immediate anſwer to the Duc de 
Choiſeul, expreſſing his maſter's ſincere deſire to 
correſpond with the pacific ſentiments of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, At the ſame time he declared, 
that the king of England was determined to ſup- 
port the intereſt of the Pruſſian monarch and his 
other allies, with the cordiality and efficacy of a 
ſincere and faithful ally. This letter was accom- 
panied with a memorial, in which his Britannic 
majeſty acknowledged that the objects which oc- 
atoned the war, between England and France, 
ere totally foreign from the dilputes in Germany. 
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made in whole, or in part, for the reciprocal con- 
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He Agreed that the two crowns ſhould” remain i; 
poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had made Upon 
each other; but he objected to the dares preſctibed, 
without propoling any other. Nevertheleſs, he 
declared he ſhould be glad to ſee in; London, a per. 
ſon duly authorized by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
to enter with the Britiſh miniſters into a final if. 
cuſſion of theſe points, ſo eſſential to the intereſts of 
the two nations. Accordingly, in the courſe of the 
correſpondence between the two ſecretaries, it wa 
agreed that the eur de Buſſy, who had formerly 
reſided in a public character at London, ſnould be 
appointed miniſter, and repair to that court in or. 
der to manage the negociation ; while Mr. Stanley 
ſhould act at Verſailles in the ſame capacity. In the 
mean time ſeveral letters and memorials were inter. 
changed between the two courts, It was in the 
manth of May that My. Stanley croſſed the fea 
from Dover to Calais, and at the ſame time M, 
de Buſſy arrived at London. His inſtructions were 
to adhere to the u#1 paſſidetis, as the baſis of the ne- 
gociation 3 to demand an explanation of his Britan- 
nic majeſty's ſentiments touching the dates or 
æras at which that propoſal ſhould take place; to 
declare to the court of London, that, as the war 
between France and England was entirely detached 
from that which had broke out between the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary and the king of Prufſia 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, excepting Weſel and 
Gueldres which belonged to the Queen, was at li- 
berty to withdraw his troops from the city of Got- 
tingen, the landgraviate of Heſſe, and the county 


of 1 Hanau ; and this evacuation ſhould be made on 
theſe 
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theſe conditions: The court of England ſhould An. 


give ſecurity that the army commanded by prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic ſhould: be diſbanded, and 
no longer ſerve againſt the allies of France ; and 
his Britannic majeſty ſhould agree to ſuch reſtitu- 
tions on his part, as might be judged: equivalent 
to this propoſed evacuation, In the conferences 
which enſued at London and Verſailles; the French 


miniſters continued to preſs a ſpecification: of the 


zras at which the two nations ſhould be entitled to 


the uti palſidetis; and the diſcuſſion of this point the 


Engliſh negociators avoided, until the citadel of 
Belleiſle was reduced. Then the Engliſh miniſtry 
declared by a memorial, in explicit terms, that the 
firſt of July, September, and November next en- 
ſuing, ſhould be the eſtabliſhed æras, after which 
all the conqueſts that might be made on either ſide, 
ſhould be mutually reſtored : but, to theſe æras, 
the king of England agreed only on the following 
conditions: That every thing ſettled between the 
two crowns, in relation to their particular diſputes, 
ſhould be finally condufive and obligatory, inde- 
pendant of the negociations of Augſburg, for ad- 
juſting and terminating the conteſts of Germany; 
and that the definitive treaty of peace between 


Great Britain and France, or at leaſt the prelimina- 


ries, ſhould be concluded, ſigned, and ratified by the 
firſt of Auguſt. With reſpect to the ulterior com- 
penſations to be made, he deſired to know the 


ſentiments of the French king on that ſubject, pro- 


mifing then todeclare himſelf with the utmoſt free- 
dom and ſincerity. The miniſtry of Verſailles un- 


dertook to deliver a memorial of propoſitions in 


— form, 
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An. 1761. form, to the court of London. In the mean time 


they gave Mr. Stanley to underſtand, that France 
would guarantee to England the poſſeſſion of Ci 
nada, provided England would reſtore the iſlandof 

Cape Breton, and confirm the right of French ſub. 

jects to take and cure fiſh in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, as well as on the banks, and in the iſland of 

Newfoundland: that the fortifications of Louis. 

burg ſhould be demoliſhed, and the harbour laid 

open: that Minorca ſhould be reſtored to Great 

Britain, in exchange for the iſlands. of Guadalupe 

and Mariegalante : that, with reſpect to the Eaſt 

India affairs, the treaty concluded in the year one 

thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- five, betweenthe 

ſieur Godcheu and governor Saunders, ſhould be 

confirmed ; that in Africa, either Senegal or Goree 

ſhould be reſtored to France; on which conſiders: 

tion the French king ſhould evacuate Gottingen, 

Heſſe Caſſel, and the county of Hanau; withdraw 

his troops to the Rhine and the Maine, and leave 
no forces in Germany, but a number equal to that 
of the enemy which ſhould remain in the Britiſh 
army aſſembled in Weſtphalia, Theſe articles 
were by no means agreeable tothe Engliſh miniſtry, 
who, by the canal of Mr. Stanley, ſignified that 
his Britannic majeſty would not reſtore the iſland 
of Cape Breton upon any condition whatſoever ; 
and that France, in conſideration of being allowed 
to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, ſhould con- 
ſent to the demolition of Dunkirk. At the ſame 
time the propoſal relating to Senegal and Goree 
was rejected. France complained that this demand 
concerning Dunkirk, was altogether foreign to the 
neg» 
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negociation, which was founded on the ti paſidetis; An. 1561. 
and looked like a deſign to take advantage of her ea- | 
gerneſs after peace: but ſhe was in no condition to 

ſand upon punctilio, and ſhe conſidered the fortifi- 

cations of Dunkirk, as indeed. they were, a matter 

of too little conſequence to fruſtrate the end of the 
negociation. In her memorial, dated on the fif- 

teenth of July, ſhe offered to cede and guarantee 

to England, all Canada without reſtriction, on theſe 
conditions: That the inhabitants of that country 

ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience, and publickly 

profeſs their religion according to the rites of the 

catholic church : that ſuch as are inclined to quit 

that country, might retire to the French colonies 

with all manner of freedom and ſafety ; that they 

ſhould be allowed to ſell their eſtates, and tranſport 

their effects, without lett or moleſtation ; and the 

Engliſh government ſhould ſupply them with the 

means of conveyance at the molt realonableexpence; ' 
that the limits of Canada and Louiſiana ſhould be 
aſcertained in ſuch manner, as to preclude all poſſibi- 
lity of diſputes on this ſubject, after peace ſhould be 
re-eſtabliſhed : that France ſhould, as formerly, 
enjoy a ſhare of the cod-fiſhery on the banks of 
Newfoundland; and as this privilege would be 
of no lignification without ſome harbour for the 
protection of her fiſhermen, the king of England 
ſhould reſtore Cape-Breton ; in which caſe no forti- 
hcation of any kind ſhould be raiſed in any part of 
that iſland : that France ſhould reſtore to Great 
Britain the iſland of Minorca, and St. Philip's 
fort, with all the artillery found in it at the time of 
us reduction; in conſideration of which, the king 
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dalupe and Mariegalante, in the ſame condition 3 
when they were ſubdued: that, with reſpect to the 


neutral iſlands, Dominica, St. Vineęnt, St. Locia 


and Tobago, the two firſt ſhould remain in poſſe: 


fion of the Caribbee Indians, under the prote@ioq / 


of France, according to the treaty concluded in 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and” fixty 


. otherwiſe, that the four iſlands ſhould remain 


abſolutely neutral; or that only the two poſſeſſel 
by the Cartbbees, ſhould be declared neutral; whik 
England takes poſſeſſion of Tobago, and Franc 
occupies St. Lucia: that the Eaſt India companies 
of the two nations ſhould mutually refrain from hot 
rilities, and the treaty mentioned above ſerve asthe 
baſis of a new pacification in Aſia: that, as the 
French colonies in South America cannot ſubſiſ 
without negroes, which-were furniſhed from the 
fettlements of Senegal and Goree; and as theſs 
ſettlements bring no real advantage to the crown 
of Great Britain, one of them ſhould be givenupand 
guarantied to France by his Britannic majeſty : that 
Belleiſle, with its fortifications and artillery, ſhould 
be reſtored ; in conſideration of which, the French 
king ſhould withdraw his army from Germany, leav- 
ing the navigation of the Maine free and open, and 


entirely evacuating the countries of Hanover, 


Hefſe-Cafſel, and Hanau; but theſe evacuations 
ſhould be preceded by a ceſſation of hoſtilities be- 
tween the two crowns, to take place on the day of the 
ratification of the preliminariesor articles of the de- 
finitive treaty, not only in Germany, but in all other 
parts of the world: that no part of the army 


com: 
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commanded by prince Ferdinand of Brunfwic, An. 1761. 


ſhould, on any pretence wharſoever,' join the 
croops of the king of Pruſſia, or act offenſively 
againſt the empreſs: -queen or her allies; in like 
manner, as no body of French forces ſhould aſſiſt 


the empreſs-queen or her, allies againſt the allies of 


Great-Britain ;, that, after the evacuations propoſed, 
the army commanded by the marſhal de Broglio, 


ſhould retire and occupy Frankfort on the Maine, 


while that under the marſhal de Soubiſe ſhould re- 


treat to Weſel and Gueldres, on the Lower Rhine: 


that, as the king of Pruſſia's dominions on the 
Lower Rhine have been conquered for the empreſs- 
queea, and the towns are actually governed in her 
name, the French king could not undertake to eva» 
cuate them, without the conſent of that princeſs ; 
bu: this point would be diſcuſſed in the congreſs of 
Augſburg ; nevertheleſs, he would engage, when- 
ever his Britannic majeſty ſhould think proper, to 
recal his national troopsfrom Germany, to withdraw 
double the numberof French troops from the Higher 
and Lower Rhine, and leave no more in thoſe coug- 
tries than ſhould be proportioned tothe number there 
retained in the pay of Great-Britain: that all further 
conqueſts which may be made by either power be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty, ſhould be reſtored 
without difficulty or compenſation : that the cap- 
tures which England made by ſea before the de- 
claration of war, form an obje& of reſtitution 
which the French king would gladly ſubmit to the 
juſtice of his Britannic majeſty, and the determina- 
tion of Engliſh courts of judicature, that ſubjects 


trading under the faith of treaties, and under the 
pro» 
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2762 protection of the law of nations, ought not to ſuſſer 
from the miſunderſtandings which may ariſe in the 
cabinets of princes, before theſe miſunderſtanding 
are publicly known: that the practice of declaring 
war was eſtabliſhed by the law of nations, to make 
ſubjects acquainted with the quarrels of their ſo. 
vereigns, that they might take care of their perſons 
and effects; without which notice there would be 
no public fafety, and every individual muſt be in 
fear and danger the moment he paſſes the confines 
of his own country. If theſe principles are incon- 
teſtible, it will be proper to compare the time when 
the captures were made, with the date of the decls 
ration of war 3 and no prize taken anterior to this 
declaration can be deemed legal, withoutovettura- 
ing the moſt facred of human inftitutions. Should i 
be alledged they were made by way of repriſal, for 
hoſtilittes which the French had committed tn Ame- 
rica, this objection was anticipated by obſerving that 
there was no fort of affinity between hoſtilities pre- 
rended to be commenced at Fort du Quefne on the 
Ohio, and ſhips taken trading among the iſlands 
of the Weft-Indies : that fuck hoſtilities might be 
the motives of declaring war, but the effects could 
not take place before that declaration was publiſh- a: 
ed; and it would be unjuſt to aggrieve innocent th 
individuals, ignorantof the facts and circumſtances 
of remote hoſtilities which have kindled the flames 
of a general war between two nations, Moved by S 
theſe conſiderations, the French king demanded an be 
indemnification for his ſubjects, for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained before the war commenced, without 


pretending to reclaim his own ſhips of war taken 
before 
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before the declaration. Finally, he offered to An. 4760 


guarantee the ſucceſſion of the preſent royal family 
to the throne of Great Britain ; and propoſed, that 
immediately after the ratification of the peace, the 
priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet at liberty, and 
re-conveyed to their own country without ranſom. 


Together with this memorial, monſieur de Buſſy Moth 
delivered to the Engliſh miniſtry, another of a very relating 
ſingular nature, importing, that the diſputes ſub- ' to Spain. 


ſiſting between Spain and England gave his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty cauſe to apprehend a new war in 
Europe and America, unleſs they could be now 
adjuſted : that the Spaniſh monarch had commu- 
nicated to him the three points of diſcuſſion, namely, 
the reſtitution of ſome ſhips taken in the courſe of 
the preſent war, under Spaniſh colours; the liberty 
claimed by the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and the deſtruction of the ſet- 
tlements made by the Engliſh on the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories in the Bay of Honduras. Belides theſe 
points, the court of Madrid had lately given the 
French king to underſtand, that he had pretenſions 
to the neutral iſlands, which he would not fail to 
explain upon a proper occaſion. His moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſty, therefore, paſſionately deſired that 
theſe differences might be amicably terminated ; 
and that the king of Spain ſhould be invited to 
guarantee the treaty between the two crowns z be- 
cauſe, ſhould they kindle up a new war, he ſhould 
be obliged to perform his engagements to his al- 
lies. Whether this remonſtrance was an expedient 
calculated to preponderate againſt the demand with 


reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk, or really the 
effect 
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effect of the French king's earneſt deſire to eiu. 


bliſh peace on the moſt ſolid foundation, we can. 
not pretend to determine, Perhaps, according tg 
the opinion of ſome politicians, it was artfully 
thrown in as an obſtacle to the peace, which the 
court of Verſailles never ſincerely deſired, or a 
leaſt was now rendered unneceſſary by a more in- 
timate connection with Spain. Certain. it is, the 
miniſters of France had long been employing all 
their art and influence to inſpite the Spaniſh mo- 
narch with jealouſy at the growing power of Great 
Britain, her abſolute empire at ſea, and her exten. 
five conqueſts in' America; and it is equally: certain 
that theſe incrigues, at the long run, anſwered the 
end propoſed. The two French memorials yere 
accompanied by a third ndtification, ſignifying, that 
the empreſs-queen had conſented to a particular 

e between France and England, on theſe terms, 
and theſe only: That France ſhould for her benefit, 
keep poſſeſſion of the countries belonging to the 
king of Pruſſia: that the king of Great-Britain, 
elector of Hanover, ſhould afford no longer any 


aſſiſtance, either in troops or ſubſidies, to the Pruſ 


ſian monarch, in like manner as France ſhould be 
reſtricted with reſpe& to the empreſs-queen and 
her allies. If theſe infinuations were intended to 


defeat the declared purpoſeof the negociation, they 


could not have been better contrived. The cout 
of London received them with diſdain, as inſults 
upon the dignity and good faith of Great-Britain, 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, in a letter to Mr. Buſſy, de- 
clared his maſter would not ſuffer the diſputes witl 
Spain to be intermingled in any ſhape in the ge- 
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gociation for peace that the bare mention uf ſuch An. 1763, 
an idea would be conſidered as an affront; and that 
the memorial relating to the king of Pruſſia could 
not be admitted without derogating from the 
honourof Great Britain, and that inviolable fidelity 
with which the king of England was determined 
to fulfil his engagements towards his allies. A 
memorial to the ſame purpoſe was tranſmitted to 
the court of Verſailles, couched in ſuch high terms, 
as could not fail to give umbrage to a power re- 
markable for -its -pride and arrogance, Had the 
French king been inſincere in his profeſſions, he 
was now furniſhed with the (faireſt pretexts for 
breaking off the negociation. England in her 
demand relating to Dunkirk, had undoubtedly re- 
ceded from the firſt agreement of treating on the 
uli poſſidetis: ſhe had rejected, with Aicdain, the ſole 
condition on which the allies of Lewis had agreed 
to a ſeparate peace between France and Great 
Britain: ſhe had refuſed with a mixture of indig- 
nation and contempt, the memorial relating to the 
diſputes with Spain; and Belleiſle being taken, 
France had nothing farther to fear from that quar- 
er. This therefore was the juncture at which the 
miniſtry of Verſailles might have broke off the 
conferences, without affording any juſt handle for 
impeaching their fincerity. Yet this ſtep they 
carefully avoided. To the laft propoſals of Great- 
Britain, they anſwered by an ultimatum, in which 
they made new conceflions. They even conde- 
ſcended to make an apology for having propoſed a 
diſcuſſion of the points in diſpute with « Spain; and 
the conde Fuentes, who teſided as ambaſſador 
from 


* 
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HIS TOR or 
Ans fork Spain at the court * London, delivered tg 
Mr. Pitt, by order of his maſter, ſuch an explans- 
tion of that memorial, as ſeemed well adapted to 
remove any unfavourable impreſſion that mi 


been been produced “. 


NGLAND, 


M. de Buſſy received pri 


Note from the Spaniſh am- 
to Mr. Pitt. | 

The moſt Chriſtian king, 
who ſincerely wiſhes that the 
peace now under conſidera- 
tion between France and Eng- 
land, may be rendered of 
equal utility and duration, 
communicated, in the begin- 
ning, his intentions to my 
maſter, expreſſing the plea- 
ſure with which he ſeized that 
opportunity to demonſtrate 
his reſpectful ſenſe of the re- 
peated offers his catholic ma- 
jeſty had made both to him 
and England in order to fa- 
cilitate a proper and perma- 
nent reconciliation. 

© Moved by theſe motives, 
fo reafonable and ſincere, his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty pro- 
poſed to the king my maſter, 
that he ſhould grant his gua- 
rantee in the treaty, which 
might be equally uſeful to 
France and England; at the 
ſame time teſtifying the ſin- 
cerity of his own diſpoſition, 
with reſpe& to the ſacrifices 
he propoſed to make, in order 
to reſtore the tranquility of 
Europe, by a ſolid and ho- 
nourable peace, 

% Theſe proceedings of his 
molt Chriſtian majeſty could 


not but infinitely oblige th the 
king my, maſter; who enter. 


tained an uniformity of ſenti. 
ments, ever defirous to fulfil, 
by the moſt diſtinguiſhed cor- 
reſpondence, all the engage 
ments of conſanguinity and 
mutual intereſt, by which the 
two monarchs are united; 
eſpecially as he diſcovered in 
the iatentions of the king of 
France, that humanity and 
greatneſs of mind ſo peculiar 
to him, in ſeeking to render 
the peace as permanent as the 
viciſſitude of human affairs 
would permit. 

« With the ſame candour 
and ſincerity the King my 
maſter acquainted his molt 
Chriſtian majeſty, that he 
could wiſh the king of Great- 
Britain had made no difhculty 
in agreeing to the guarantee 
connected with the confide- 
ration of the grievances fub- 
ſiſting between Spain and 
England; having all the res 
ſon in the world to believe 


that His Britannic - majelly 


was equally diſpoſed to der 
minate them in an amicable 
manner, according to the 
laws of reaſon and juſtice. 
This intimation from my m 
ſier, induced the king 0 

France 


vate inſtructions to relax in ſeveral artithes: : and Ah.1 761, 


in particular was orderedito deliver a' memorial 
concerning the merchant» ſhips taken before the 
declaration of the war, in which the French mi- 
niſtry endeavoured to prove that theſe prizes were 
made in defiance of the law of nations, as well as 


in direct violation of the treaties concluded at 


. * 


— 


rance to communicate to 
his Britannic majeſty the pu- 
rity of his intentions for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace, ſee- 
g. in propoſing the guaran- 
ee of Spain, he demonſtrates 


tereſts compromiſed, hic 
ay one day re-kindle the 
James of war, which all par- 
ies are now eudeavouring to 
xtinguiſh, 


noſt Chriſtian majeſty, and 
he king my maſter, are not 
doth replete with good faith, 
ny maſter flatters himſelf.that 


iews in particular were 


rred to any other aim, bis 
atholic majeſty, conſulting 
s own greatneſs, would have 
poke in his own perſon, ac- 
ording to the dignity of his 
ron. 

« I cannot forbear telling 
ou, ſir, that the king, my 
alter, will be ſurpriſed to 
ear, that the memorial of 
rance ſhould excite in the 


is ſincere deſire to ſee thoſe 


« If the intentions of his 


is Britannic majeſty will do 
im the juſtice to believe his 


krialy ſo ; for, had they re- 


Numb. 37. U 


* 


mind of his Britanoic majeſty, 


a ſenſation entirely oppoſite to 
the true intentions of the two 
ſovereigns. 

His Catholic majeſty ne- 
vertheleſs, will conſole him- 
ſelf- for his interpretation, by 
ſeeing that progreſs which he 


has always wiſhed to be made 


in the negociation of peace, 
either ſeparate between France 
and England, or general be- 
tween all the belligerant pow- 


ers: for it is his fincere de- 


fire to render it perpetual, by 
cruſhing every bud which may 
unfortunately produce another 


war, 


« For this reaſon the king 
my maſter flatters himſelf 
that bis Britannic _ majeſty, 
animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments of humanity for the 
public tranquility, will con- 
tinue in the ſame intentions 
to terminate the diſputes ſub- 
ſiſting between England and 
a power which has given him 
ſuch fepeated proofs of friend- 
ſhip, at the ſame time it is 
propoſed” to eſtabliſh peace 
through all Burope.” 
Utrecht 
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An. 1761. Utrecht and Aix- la- Chapelle. But theſe remon- 
Final ar. ſtrances had no effect upon the Bririſh- miniſtry, 
ticles a- which in the latter end of Auguſt tranſmitted the 
greed to following articles to Verſailles, in anſwer to the u. 
dy Eng- timatum of France. 1. Thekingof Great- rt 
_ ſtill inſiſts upon the entire and total ceſſion of C 
nada and its dependencies, without any limits a 
exceptions whatſoever ;z as alſo upon the full and 
final ceſſion of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlang 
in the gulph gf St. Laurence. Canada, according 
to the line of its limits traced by the marquis d 
. Vaudrueil himſelf, when he, as governor-genenl, 
ſurrendered that province, by capitulation, tothe 
Engliſh general Amherſt, comprehends on on 
ſide, the lakes Huron, Michigan, and that calle 
Superior; and the ſaid line, drawn from the Re 
lake, embraces by a winding courſe the river Ow 
bache to its junction with the Ohio; from then 
extending along this laſt river, incluſively to i 
confluence with the Miſſiſſippi. According 1 
this definition of the limits of the French governa, 
the king reclaims the ceſſion of Canada, a provina 
which the court of France have offered a-newi 
its ultimatum to cede to his Britannic majeſty, in i 
moſt extenſive form, declared in the memorial i 
the propoſals of peace dated on the thirteenth a 
July. With reſpe& to the public profeſſion u 
exerciſe of the Roman- catholic religion in Cm 
his Britannic majeſty will indulge his new ſubyea 
with that liberty, to be enjoyed without interrupt 
or moleſtation; and the French inhabitants or othen 
who have been ſubje& to the moſt Chriſtian ert 
in that country, ſhall have intire freedom and oi ba. 
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purtunity to ſel their effects; though to Britiſh ſub- An. 1762. 
only, and tranſport. them, wihout being im- 
peded or hindred in their emigration, by any per- 
ſon on any pretence whatſoever, except that of debt 
or civil treſpaſs, provided ſtill that the time granted 
for his emigration, ſhall be limited to the term of 
one year, commencing at the ratification of the de- 
baitive treaty.— II. As to the line drawn from Rio 
Perdido, contained in a notification delivered by 
monſieur de Buſy, on the eighteenth day of Auguſt 
concerning the limits of Louiſiana, his majeſty 
cannot but reject ſuch an unexpected propoſal,” as 
altogether inadmiſble on theſe accounts: The 
ſaid line, pnder colour of fixing the limits of Loui - 
fiana, includes in that province extenſive countries, 
which; with the poſts and forts that command them, 
the marquis de Vaudreuil hath ſarrendered, by the 
moſt ſolemn capitulation, to hisBritannick majeſty, 
under the definition of Canada; of conſequence, 
however contentious the reſpective pretenſions of 
the two crowns might have been before the war, 
particularly with reſpect to the courſe of the Ohio, 
and the territories adjacent, all the contending 
titles ate, ſince the furtender of Canada, and the 
line of its limits traced by the marquis de Vaudreuil, 
united, and without contradiction, become valid, 
in confirming to Great · Britain the poſſeſſion of 
theſe countries, together with the other parts of 
Canada. The line propoſed for aſcertaining the 
Iimits of Louiſiana cannot be admitted. becauſe it 
would comprehend on the ſide of Carolina, very 
extenfive countries and numerous nations, which 
have always been W the — , 
2 
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Aa. 1761. of the king; ; 2 connection which his majeſty kid 


ticle; and his majeſty is willing to repeat whathis 


France would ſuggeſt any reaſonable plan for ſup- 


intention to renounce, though, for the berifirof 


peace, he might conſent to leave the intermediat 
countries that are under the protection bf "Great. 
Britain, more particularly thoſe inhabited by the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Chickeſaws, Chaftaws, and 
other nations ſituated between the Britiſhſets 
ments and the river Miſſiſſippi.— III. The king te· 
fers himſelf to the third article of the ultimatum i 
England, touching the ceſſion of Senegal aud in 
dependencies, as well as of the iſland of Gores i 
the moſt ample manner, as ſpecified in the ſaid i 


been declared by Mr. Stanley, That if the cout f 


plying their ſubjects with negroes, that ſhould not 
be very prejudicial to the advantages which he 
Britiſh ſubjects poſſeſs in Africa, the king would 


villingly take it into conſideration. IV. The im. 


portant privilege of fiſning and curing cod in a cet. 
tain ſpecified part on the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
granted to the ſubjects of France by the thirteenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, hath not been 
refuſed by England, but only connected with a . 
ciprocal ſatisfaction on the part of France, con- 
cerning the indiſpenſible object of Dunkirk; à fi- 
tisfaction which the king has exacted, and does 
exact: it is therefore on condition that the town 
and harbour of Dunkirk ſhall be reduced to the 
condition preſcribed by the laſt treaty of Aix-ls 
Chapelle, that his majeſty will conſent to rene to 
France, by the future treaty of peace, the privilege 
of taking and curing fiſh, by virtue of the treaty 
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of Utrecht, upon the ſaid diſtrict of Newfound- An. 1761. 
land. With reſpect to the ulterior demand which 
his Chriſtian majeſty has made, that his ſubjeQs 
may by be allowed to fiſh in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, and there enjoy a ſhelter without fortifi- 
cations, ſubject to the inſpection of England, as 
propoſed by the duke of Choiſeul, in his confe- - 
rence on that ſubject with Mr. Stane ly, which har- 
bour ſhall imply ſerve as a ſhelter to the French 
fiſhing veſſels in thoſe ſeas; the king, in order to 
convince his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and all man- 
kind, of his ſincere deſire after peace, will conſent 
to allow the French ſubjects to fiſh in the gulph 
of St, Laurence, on this expreſs condition; namely, 
That the ſaid ſubjects of France ſhall abſtain from 
that particular fiſhery upon the coaſts belonging 
to Great-Britain, either of the continent, or of the 
illands ſituated in the ſaid gulph of St. Laurence, 
which fiſhery, the poſſeſſors only of the ſaid coaſts 
have conſtantly enjoyed, and always exerciſed, ex- 
cepting nevertheleſs the privilege granted by the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, to the 
ſubje ts of France, to take and cure cod in à cer- 
tain ſpecified part upon the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
which privilege it is propoſed ſhall be renewed to 
France, as mentioned above. The king will con- 
lent to cede to his. moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the iſland 
of St. Peter, with its harbour; which iſland, in 
reſpect to that part of Newfoundland lying be- 
tween the bay of Placentia and the bay of For- 
tune, is ſituated welt ſouth-weſt, its harbour open- 
ing to the north-eaſt, the interior part of Which 
harbour is called Bourguay: the iſland of St. Peter, 
U 3 which 
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An. 1761. which the king is willing to cede, is ſeparated | 
a ſmall ſtrair from another iſland, known by the 
name of Maquelon, or Michelon, | to the northward 

of the ſaid land of St. Peter. But, to the ceffio 
of this iſland, as above, the king will fix four in 
diſpenſible conditions, 1. France ſhall not, unde 
any pretext or denomination whatever, build fort 
fications i in the ſaid iſland, or its harbour, or main- 
tain troops, nor have any military eſtabliſh 
ment whatever upon it. 2. The ſaid iſland and 
harbour ſhall ſerve as ſhelter only to the fiſhing 
veſſels of the French nation; and France ſhall 
not be at liberty to ſhare the ſaid convenience d 
ſbelter with the fiſhing, or other veſſels of an 
other ' nation whatſoever.” 3. The ſſeſſion d 
the iſland of St. Peter, as above, all not be 
deemed in any caſe to transfer, attribute, or ſhare, 
in any manner, the truſt, right, or privilege of 
fiſhing and drying cod in any other part of the 
coaſts of Newfoundland, beyond the diſtri& e 
preſly articled and fixed for that purpoſe, by the 
thirteench article of the treaty of Utrecht; that 
is to ſay, © 'A loco Cap Bonaviſta nuncupa, 
uſque ad extremitatem ejuſdem inſulæ ſeptentri 
nalem, indique ad latus occidentale recurreg- 
do, uſqve ad locum Pointe-Riche appellatum *” 
4. By virtue of the ceſſion of the ſaid iſland, a 
above, an Engliſh commiſſary ſhall be at liberty to 
reſide upon t the ſpot 3 and the commander of the 
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Britiſ (quadron at Newfoundland may, from time Ab. . 


to time, viſit the ſaid inland and harbour of St. 
Peter, to ſee that the above ſpecified ſtipulations be 


duly obſerved. —The king conſents to reſtore to 


his — Chriſtian majeſty, 1. The i important con- 
queſt of Belleiſle, with the artillery, &c. found 
therein at the reduction of the ſaid iſland. 2. His 
majeſty conſents to to the moſt Chriſtian 
the fertile and op 
2 1 that of — and the artillery, Fc. 
there found, at the conqueſt of the ſaid iſlands. 
The iſland of Minorca, with St. Philip's fort, ſhall 
be reſtored to his Britannic majeſty, in the ſame. 
condition, including the artillery, Ic. as when at · 
tacked and taken, As to the reſtitution and eva- 
cuation of the conqueſts made by France upon any 
of the king?s allies in Germany, particularly Weſel, 
and the other places and territories of the king of 
Pruſſia, his majeſty ſtill inſiſts ypon what is de. 


manded in relation to that affair, in the ſeventh ar- 


ticle of the ultimatum of England; it being always 
underſtood, that all the places belonging to the 
&ing's allies in Germany, ſhall be reftored, with 
the —— Sc. found in them at the time of their 
reduction. With reſpect to the ſuccours to be fur- 
niſhed by the crown of Great Britain to his Pruſſian 
majeſty, as an auxiliary, after the ratification of the 
ſeparate peace between Great Britain and France, 
his majeſty perſiſts in the ſame unſhaken reſolution 
which he has declared from the firſt opening of the 
preſent negociationg that he will not ceaſe to ſuc- 
cour conſtantly his ally the king of Pruffia, with 


FRicacy and good faith, in order to attain the ſalu- 
v4 tary 


at iand of Guadalupe, | 
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Page”: tary aim of a general pacification i 10 Germagy. la 


- Great Britain, and to his declaration relating 10 that 


theſe ſentiments, his majeſty, far from baying | pro. 


poſed that France mall be at liberty to ſend arqies 


into Sileſia, ( without being limited ro the number 
ſtipulated in her adgal engagements with che cour 
of Vienna,” a propoſal to be found in no part of 
the ultimatum of England, he hath only declared 
as the thirteenth article of the ſaid ultimatum ſhes, 

that Great-Britain and France ſhall be at liberty to 
ſapport, as as auxiliaries, their reſpective allies, in the 
particular diſpute for the recovery of Sileſia, ac 
cording to the engagements which each crown ha 
contracted. The king declares, at the ſame time, 
that he has neither the intention nor the power iu 
forbid and inhibit any foreign troops from entering 


into the ſervice and the pay of the king of Pruſſia, 


however diſpoſed his majeſty might be to conſent 
that he ſhall not furniſh, but in ſubſidies only, the 
ſuccours which Great-Britain ſball think proper, in 


conformity with her engagements, to afford hi 


Pruffian majeſty. With reſpect to the prizes taken 
after the commencement of hoſtilities, though be- 


fore the formality of declaring war, the king per- 


ſiſts in his opinion, that ſuch a demand on the pan 
of France, is neither juſt nor defenſible, according 
to the moſt inconteſtible principles of the laws a 
war and of nations. As to the evacuation of Oſtend 
and Nieuport, the king cannot help referring tothe 
motives founded on the moſt expreſs and irreyoc- 
able ſtipulations 1 in the moſt ſolemn treaties, (peci+ 
fied in the eleventh article of the ultimatum oi 


ſubject ; and his majeſty confides in the won hn 
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of the declaration made on the part of rg? om. A 
Chriſtian majeſty, in the ele venth article of the-ul> 2 
timatum of France, namely, that it never was the 7 
intention of bis moſt Chriſlian majedy to keep poſe 
{fon of thoſe places after the re · eſtabliſnment ef 
peace. With reſpect to the eeſſation ot hoſtilities, 
the king perſiſts entirely in the ſentiments expreſſed 
in the twelfth article of the Britiſh ultimatum, As to 
the concerns of the French Eaſt India company, re- 
ference mult be had to the ninth article of the ulti- 
matum of England, with reſpect to which chere | 
ſcems to be no diſagreement. In regard to the pri- 
ſoners of war, the two crowns ſeem to be entirely 
agreed —By. this anſwer the court of France mult 
perceivethe rectitude of the king's intentions, as well 
25 the moderation he ſhe ws in promoting the means 
of reconciliation with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
This anſwer, couched in ſuch a peremptory ſtile Final res 
25 could not but mortify the pride of France, might Ply of 
have been deemed another - ſufficient excuſe for any 2 
breaking off the negociation, had the court of Ver- ſwer of 
ſailles wanted nothing more than a ſpecious pretexy Great 
for this purpoſe : but, after ſeveral fruitleſs. con * 
terences between the duke de Choiſeul and Mr. 
Stanley, the French miniſtry thought proper to 
make further conceſſions, in a new memorial to the 
court of London, dated on the ninth day of Sep- 
tember. In this paper the French king, after 
the preamble, declaring, that in caſe the negociation 
ſhould not ſucceed, all the conceſſions made imb 
courſe of it ſhould be null and of no effect pro- 
ceeds to this purpoſe: „The king bas ſaisd in his 
firſt memorial of propoſals, as well as in hir ultima- 
tum, 
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tum, that he would eede and guarantee to 
land the poſſeſſion of Canada, in the moſt exten. 
five form ; his majeſty re that offer ; 'and even 
without diſcuſſing the line of limits traced ina chan 
or map repreſented by Mr. Stanley; as that line de. 
manded by England is doubtleſs the moſt exten- 
five form that can be given to the ceſſion, the king 
js willing to grant it, without further queſtion. Hu 
majeſty had affixed four conditions to his guaran- 
tee; and to theſe England does not ſeem averſe; 


the king only thinks the term of one year too ſhort 


for the emigration of the French and the ſale of 
their effects; and deſires it may be prottacted to 
two years, or eighteen months at leaſt. As the 
court of England has, in the firſt article of its an» 
ſwer relating ta the entire and total ceſſion, of Ca, 
nada, as agreed upon between the two courts, added 
the word dependencies, it will be neceſſary to explain 
whatismeant by the word dependencies, that the ceſſion 
may not produce difpures i in the ſequel. The firk 
Paragraph concerning the limits of Louiſiana, cons 
gained in the ſecond article of England's anſwer, iz 
allgwed by France: the ſecond paragraph is neither 
juſt nor clearly expreſſed ; it is propoſed therefors 
that it ſhall be definitively explained in the following 
terms: The intermediate Indian nations, ſituated 
between the lakes and the Miſſiſſippi, within the 
line deſcribed, - ſhall be neutral and independent, 
under the protection of the king of France z and 
thoſe without the line, on the ſide of the Engliſh 
poſſeſſions, ſhall alſo be neutral and independent, 
under the ptotection of the king of England. The 
Engliſh traders ſhall not be allowed to viſit the = 
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din nations on either ſide of the line; but a ſaid 55. 765 


nations ſhall not be abridged of the liberty which 
they have hitherto enjoyed of 1 with both 
French and Engliſh!” Although F is very ſen- 
üble how contrary it is to the views of reconcilia- 
tion, for the party chat cedes to propoſe to the 
party which has conquered, ind means to preſerve” 
its conqueſts; the ceſſion of countries which are not 
very well known 3 although this form of proceeding 
demanded by England, is without doubt ſubject 
numberleſs difficulties,” tievertheleſs, the king, in 
order to demonſtrate his readineſs to embrace 
temperament tending to reconcile the two courts, 
freely declares to England, that he will guarantee 
to that crown the poſſeſſion « of Senegal and Goree, 
provided England will guarantee to France the poſ- 
ſeſnon of her ſettlements at Anamaboe abd Acra. 
The fourth article of the anfwer comprehends ſeve- 
ral objects, and each requires a particular explana- 
tion. England ſtill joins together the liberty of 
fiſhing on part of the iſland gf Newfoundland, ſti- 
pulated to France in the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, with the ninth atticle of the ſame 
treaty, relating to the demolition of Dunkirk. The 
fourth and laſt anſwer which ſhall be given to Eng- 
land on this head, is, that theſe two ſtipulations in 
the treaty of Utrecht, have no other affinity, one 
with another, but that of their being both compriſed 
in the ſame treaty; and that the conceſſion ex · 
plained in favour of the French, in the thirteenth 
article of that treaty, is à coinpenſkizan for the 
ceſſion of Newfoundland and Annapolis Royal, 
made on * of France to England, by the 
| twelfth 
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K. 761. twelfth and thirteenth articles of the ſame. treat, 


But that the two courts may come to a right un. 
derſtanding on this ſubject, and in order to facilitate 
the peace, the king conſents to.demoliſh the-warks 
which have been made for the defence of the ha, 
bour of Dunkirk ſince the beginning of that war, 
to fill up the baſon which, would contain ſhips of 
war, and deſtroy the buildings belonging to the 
rope · work; but, at the ſame time, his majeſty wil 


_ allow the merchant-harbour, which cannot receive 


gven a frigate, to remain for the mutual advantage 
of England and France. He will engage that there 
ſhall be no maritime, military eſtabliſhment in that 
ſea · port; but he will leave the wet ditch or Junete 
round the place, which was made for the ſaluhiity 
of the air and the health of the inhabitants. As t9 
the fiſhing on the banks of Newfoundland, - the 
king expects that the twelfth article in the treaty of 
Utrecht ſhall be confirmed. In regard to the con- 
dition propoſed by England, concerning the l. 
berty of fiſhing allowed to belong to the French, in 
the gulph of St. Laurence, France agrees, that, ex- 
gluſive of the part of Newfoundland preſcribed in 
the thirteęenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the 
French, except in caſe of accident, ſhall not come 
upon the coaſts belonging to England, in the gulph 
of St. Laurence, either to dry their fiſh or ſpread 
their nets; but, bating theſe two exceptions, the 
French fthall be at liberty to'fiſh without moleſta- 
tion, in every part of the ſaid gulph of St. Lau- 
rence. As to the ceſſion of the iſland of St. Peter, 
the ſmallneſs of that iſland, and its ſituation ſo near 
Placentia, give the king reaſon to believe that ſuch 
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a ſhelter would be altogether iſlufive, and ſerve ra. _— 


ther to create diſputes between the two nations, 
than facilitate the fiſhery of the French ſubjects. 

The king had demanded of England the mand of 
Cape-Breron or St. John; he had even reſtricted 
himſelf to the inconfiderable iſland of Canceau; he 
now repeats the ſame propofal to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty ; or, if the king of England, for reaſons un- 
known in France, cannot agree to the ceffion of 
Canceau ; it is propoſed he ſhall add to the iſland 
of St. Peter, the ceſſion of the iſland of Maquelon, 
or Michelon, two iſlands which, joined” together, 
do not exceed three leagues in extent. Inconſider- 
able as theſe ſertlements are, and though, properly 


ſpeaking, they form but one iſland, yet the king will 


accept of them, and even impoſe upon himſelf this 


condition; That there ſhall not be in either of theſe 
ilands, nor in Canceau, provided England Du, 


part with this laſt, any military eſtabliſmment: 
France will only maintain a guard of fifty men to 
ſupport the execution of the police, which it will be 
neceſſary to maintain in thoſe iſlands. The king 
will, as much as poſſible, conſidering the weakneſs 
of this guard, prevent all 2 even the 
Engliſh themſelves, from going afhore on thoſe 
iſlands. France does not pretend to fiſh and dry 
cod on the coaſt of Newfoundland, in any other 
way but according to the ſtipulation in the thir- 
teenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, provided it 
be underſtood that the French have liberty to take 
and dry their fiſh on the coaſt of St. Peter and 
Michelon. Finally, the king agrees that an Eng- 


liſh — ſhall reſide in the ſaid iflands, to 
ſee 
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An. i761. fee that the conditions ſtipulated j in the treaty ſhall 


be punctually fulfilled, The diviſion of the tou 
neutral iſlands between the two courts, ought to be 
ſpecified in the preliminaries: F rance agrees io 
diviſion of theſe iſlands that ſhall be propoled by 
England, provided the iſland of St. Lucie ſhall be 
declared part of the ſhare aſſigned to France. The 
king, without ſtaying to diſpute particulars, con- 
ſents to the ſixth and ſeventh articles, relating ta the 
reſtitution of Guadalupe; Mariegalante; Belleiſle; 
and Minorca. As to the eighth article, relating to 
the evacuation of places in Germany, the king me. 
fers to the ſeventh article of the ultimatum. It i 
not in his power to eyacuate the countries belonging 
to his ally the empreſs queen. The ninth article af 
England's anſwer requires explanation; for it i 
eouched in ſuch a manner, that the ſenſe of it is not 
eaſily underſtood: it ſuppoſes engagements between 
the king and the empreſs, and between England 
and Pruſſia, which are not mutually known tothe 
two courts of Verſailles and London. It is not ima 


gined in France, that the king of England has not 


influence to prevent the allies of his crown, ſuchs 
theſovereigns of Hanover, Heſſe - Caſſel, and Brun 
wic. from joining their troops to thoſe of the king 
of Pruſſiay but, without launching into uſeleſs dif 
cuſſions, the king, though determined, for the ſake 
of peace, to make the moſt conſiderable ſacrifices 
is at the ſame time irrevocably reſolved, to grant 
nothing in the future treaty ot peace, but what ſhall 
be conformable to the ſtipulations by which be i 
engaged with his allies. It is with their conſent 
and concurrence that the king, in relation to the 
wal 
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war of Weſtphalia, propoſed to England the terith An. 76 


article of the memorial, containing his majeſty's 


propoſals, and the ſeventh and thirteenth articles 


of the ultimatum of Franco. The king adheres to 
theſe three articles, in anſwer to the eighth and 
ninth articles in the anſwer of England; reſolved, 
nevertheleſs, to treat upon any new propoſals of 
England, relative to thoſe objects; propoſals which 
ſhall be communieated to the king's allies, and ac- 
cepred by his majeſty, with the conſent of the em- 
preſs, provided they ſhall nor be contrary to the en- 
gagements ſubſiſting between him and that prin- 
ceſs, France is ſtill of opinion, that the king's 
propoſals, relating to the prizes taken from his ſub- 
jects before the declaration of war, are ſo juſt, that 
he is obliged to ſupport them, and refers himſelf on 
that head, to the twelfth article of his propoſals, 
The king, after the ſigning of the treaty, or even of 


the preliminaries, will deliver to the king of Eng- 


land a paper ſigned with his own hand, containing 
a declaration, that it never was his intention to 
unite the towns of Oſtend and Nieuport to his do- 
minions. France will agree to the'terms propoſed 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, provided they are ſuch 
as cannot be diſadvantageous to either crown. 
France adopts the negociation between the Eaſt-In+ 
dia companies of the two nations, on condition that 
it ſhall be terminated at the ſame time as that of 
the two crowns ; for this purpoſe, they ſhall name 
their commiſſioners, and begin their negociation 
without loſs of time. The fourteenth article, re- 
lating to the exchange of priſoners, will meet with 
no difficulty : but the court of England will do 


juſtice 
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An. 1761. juſtice to the conſiderable advances made by France 
in this memorial, in order to facilitate areconcilia 
tion between the two crouns. To this memo. 
rial, which was delivered on the thirteenth day of 
September, the Britiſh. miniſtry deigned not to make 
the leaſt reply. Mr. Stanley was. recalled fron 
Paris, and the French miniſter returned to his own 
country; thus the negociation was broke off, and 
the events of war were left to the determination of 

fortune; | | | 

Reflec- If e conſider the mortifications which France 
* digeſted in ſilence, and the ſacrifices ſhe offered to 
bos ecis- make for the re- eſtabliſnment of peace; that a 
tion. ſoon as ſhe underſtood. how deeply the court of 
London reſented her mentioning the Spaniſh claims, 
ſhe dropped that ſubject entirely; that ſhe ceded al 
Canada, according to the limits preſcribed by the 
Engliſh government, together with the iſland of 
Cape-Breton, and the ſettlements of Senegal and 
Goree on the coaſt of Africa; that ſhe accepted of 
the privilege granted to her ſubjects, of fiſhing ig 
the gulph 'of St. Laurence, upon the mortifying 
terms which England propoſed; that ſhe acquieſced 
in the demolition of Dunkirk ; agreed to- reſtore 
Minorca; to evacuate Nieuport and Oſtend; and 
to leave the affairs of the Eaſt-India company to 
the diſcuſion of commiſſaries; we can hardly doubt 
the ſincerity of her advances. On the other hand, 
if we reflect upon the terms offered by England, 
we ſhall find equal cauſe for aſtoniſhment and con- 
cern. The war was expreſly undertaken with 4 
view to the ſecurity of the Britiſh ſettlements 1n 


North America, expoſed to the incroachments La 
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the French, and to the inroads of the Indians, ac - Au.1761, 4 
tuated by French influence. In the proſecution of | | 
the war, France was deprived of all Canada, and 
their influence of courſe extinguiſhed through all the 
Indian nations, inhabiting or bordering on that vaſt 
country. The whole extent of the lakes, together 
with the caurſe of the river St, Laurence, including 
the iſlands ſituated in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
were united to the Britiſh dominion. Nothing 
now remained hut the conqueſt of Louiſiana, to 
confirm the ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies beyond 
all fear of alarm, to render all the Indian nations of 
N. Americaintirelydependanton the Britiſh govern - 
ment, and to engtoſs the whole fur-trade of that 
immenſe continent. | Theſe purpoſes can never be 
anſwered while the French continue to have acceſs 
by the Miſſiſſippi, to the inland parts of America. 
The colony of Louiſiana, which at the commence- 
ment of the war was weak and inconſiderable, and 
might have been reduced by a handful of troops, 
without interfering with any other capital opera- 
tion, is now conſiderably ſtrengthened and rein- 
forced; and, no doubt, will every day increaſe in 
wealth, extent, and number of people. By this 
avenue, our enterpriſing neighbours can penetrate 
to the back of all our ſettlements; rival our traders 
in the commerce of the countty, by ſupplying the 
natives with neceſſaries cheaper than they can be 
afforded by the ſubjects of Great Britain; proſecute 
the arts of inſinuation, and maintain their aſcen- 
dency in ſuch a manner as to he always able to in- 
lligate the remote Indians to fall occaſionally upon 
the Britiſh colonies. From theſe conſiderations the 
Numb. 37, Sos 9 reader 
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An.176 1, reader may judge of the importinte of Louis 
which hath been left unattempted by che arts « 
Great Britain; and ſo tamely overlooked ig % 
courſe of the negociation. The fiſhery in the guhi 
of St. Laurence, and on the banks of New 
land, conſtituted one great fobree bf wealth u 
France, and was undoubredly her chief nurſeyfy 
. ſeamen; conſequently the loſs of it muſi have Wn 
ſeverely felt in that nation: but the agil 
m-- voluntarily offered to teadmit het 0 
participation of this advantage, which, we will, 
ture to ſay, was more than equivalent to all thy 
ſhe forfeited by the entire ceſſon of 'Ganada,”. The 
produce of Guadalupe is more than three times tie 
value of what Canada adds to che wealth of Great: 
Britain; yet the crown. of E. agreed without 
heſitation to reſtore this opulent and importante: 
4 quiſition. If ſuch eſſential ſacrifices were mad du 
both ſides, what then obſtructed the pacificatios? 
— The French king declared he could not give u 
Weſel in Germany, which he had garriſoned-in 
the name of the empreſs queen; a place whichthe 
king of Pruſſia had of himſelf abandoned: and che 
Britiſh government refuſed to reſtore thoſe mer 
chant ſhips which had been taken before the deck- 
ration of war. It muſt be allowed, therefore that F 
Et, rather than make reſtitution of a few h- 
, dred thouſand pounds plundered from the ſubjeds 
of France, while they traded ſecure on the faith 
rreaties, choſe to proſecute the war, at the annual Gd 
expence of twelve milions; or that this enormous 5 
charge, together with the expence of Britiſh blood, | 
and the riſque of fortune's inconſtancy, ei 
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fice made to the intereſt of a German ally, who had 1 Ib: 


already drained ſo much from the natian ep 
his friendſhip or animoſity could not poſſibly eit 
ſuccour or affect. It may be aſked, if the French 
king was in reality ſo earneſtly defirous of 


why did not he throw theſe two ineonſiderable ＋ 


ticles into the ſcale, with ſo many conceſſions 
ſeemingly greater importance ? The anſwer is ob- 


vious. The progreſs of the Engliſh conqueſts, and 


the imperative mannet in which they dictated the 
terms of peace, had, by this time, effectually ar- 
rouſed the jealouſy and diſguſt of the court of Ma- 


drid, which being moreover convinced of the 


French king s moderation, offered to ſupp ly bim 
with pecuniary ſuecouts; and theſe were all chit he 


wanted to maintain a war in Germany, y which 
he well knew Great-Bricain would be in a few years 
utterly impoveriſhed. In that caſe he foreſaw England 
would be expoſed to a new war with Spain, * 
could not fail to encreaſe her incumbrances; an 


that in the proſecution of ſuch accumulated hoſti- | 


lities againſt her, he ſhould probably! recover ſome 
of the territories ſhe had ſubdued. —That this was 
not meer conjectute appeared from the conduct of 
Spain, which, from this period, ſeemed to provoke 
2 cupture with Great: Britain. In accounting for 
the conduct of princes, we. muſt not always look for 
national motives, The ties of conſanguinity, or 
other private connections, have not unfrequently 
preponderated againſt the intereſt of a whole kings 


dom. Perhaps the Spaniſh monarch was affected 
by this kind of influence. Conſidering: the com- 
mercial benefits which the ſubjects of that mo- 
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dene, narchy derived from a neutrality, while Prance uy 


England” were enga ed in war; conſidering the 
powerful navy of feat· Britain, with which the 
ocean was overſpread;, 'the catholic king could nat, 
with any regard to the advantage or ſafety * 
Tubjetts, engage in hoſtilities with England; w. 
eſs he either believed ſhe actually affected qeſpo. 
tiſm by ſea, or hoped her finances were already 
> exhauſted, that in a little time ſhe muſt truck 
to the additional] power. of France, reinforced h 
Spain : and in that caſe he ſhould be able to vindi 
cate by force thoſe pretenſions which he never could 
eſtabliſh by dint of negociation. | 
Mr. Pitt having noted .in the Catholic King 
conduct many flagtant inſtances of partiality, in 
favour of the ene mies of Gceat-Btitain; and fe. 
ceived intimation that a private treaty was latel 
concluded between the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid; is faid to have expatiated upon theſe, par 
ticulars in council; to have propoſed that an arms 
ment ſhould immediately proceed to the Mediter 
ranean, and ſtrike ſome ſtroke of importance, with 
out further formalicy, in caſe the miniſtry of Spain 
ſhould refuſe ro give inſtant ſatisfaction to the coun 
of Great-Britain. He obſerved that ſuch a Ipirited 
meaſure would either intimidate the court of Ma. 
drid into compliance, ſo as to detach It entirely 
from the intereſt of F rance, or oblige them to 
hazard their homeward bound flota, loadeh with 
treaſure, to the chance of being taken by the En- 
gliſh cruiſets; as well as to expole their ſea-ports 
to the operations of the Britiſh armament, before 


they could be put ina proper poſture of —_ 
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He declared that ſhould his propoſal be rejected or A 

„he would reſign his employment, and 
withdraw himſelf from his majeſty*s councils; and 
the ame declaration was made by the earl Temple, 
after he had harangued in ſupport of theecretary's 
advice. The other members conſidered this pro- 
poſal as a delicate Rep not to be hazarded in the 
preſent conjuncture. The Spaniſh king's partiality 
in favour of France was at beſt but doubtful, and 
the contents of the late treaty between the houſes 
of Bourbon were altogether unknown; When 
one ſtatt has cauſe of complaint or ſuſpicion againſt 
another, the law of nations, and of reaſon, pre- 
ſcribes,- that recourſe ſhould be firſt had to ex- 
poſtulation and demands of TatisfaRtion:; «When 
theſe are refuſed, the power-aggrieved/is/at liberty 
to redreſs itſelf by force ot arms, after haviog 
given fair warning of hoſtile intentions, according 
to the forms eſtabliſhed among. civilized nations. 
Poleſs theſe forms are obſetyed, there is no faith 
in the law of nations, no — for commerce, 
and no difference between the juſtifiable operations | 
of war, and the moſt arbitrary acts of piracy, and 
uſurpation: for if every power is at liberty to in · 
terpret its pretended grievances into aggreſſion, and 
to retaliate this ſuppoſed aggreſſi»o by immediate 
acts of hoſtility, commenced without remonſtrance 
or denunciation; all thoſe individuals, who by com- 
merce and communicaticn ſuſtain the intercourſe 
among the naticns, forming as it were one great 
community of human nature, muſt be perpetually 
expoſed to violence and peculation, Thus trade 
and navigation will be diſcou;aged ; the intereſts 
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A. of humanity decline, add mankind relapſe ino 
ſtate of the moſt ſelfiſh barbarity. England hu 
nothing to fear from a war with Spain, begun unde 
proper auſpices, and maintained on Britifhprig. 
ciplesz on the contrary, Spain has every thing u 
fear from the naval power of Great-Britain, both 
in Europe and America. Bur at a juacture when 
England is already exhauſted by ſuch: an expenſine 
war as hiſtory cannot parallel; when the 'groin 
under a debt of one hundred and thirty millions; 
when ſhe has undertaken to meet the power of 
France on the continent, where alone that power 
can be formidable, and where alone ſhe is unequl 
to the expence, which a war with that nation would 
occaſion ; to precipitate herſelf into a rupture with 
Spain, whoſe treaſures will enable France to pro- 
tract that expence, is a meaſure which England 
ought to avold with all the caution that is ett, 
ſiſtent with the dignity of her on importance, 
Some regatd was likewiſe due to the following cot- 
fiderations, England, at this period, derivedcon- 
derable advantages from her trade with Spain, 
great number of Britiſh merchams and fadon 
were ſetiled in different parts of that kingdom, and 
coricerned in the remittances by the flota from the 
Welt-Indies; all theſe would have been inevitably 
ruined by a precipitation of hoſtilities, The en 
tholic King had a numerous navy; and the ach 
commerce which his ſubjects had lately carried on, 
afforded a ſufficient number of ſeamen to equipi 
very formidable {quadron, to act in conjunQion 
WH other enemies of Great Britain. 


Theſe, 
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induced all the other miniſters of the privy council 
to diſſent from the opinion of the ſecretary of ſtare, 
who forthwith reſigned his employment, on the 
ninth day of October; and his example was imme- 
diately followed by his brother-in-law, the earl 
Temple. Notwithſtanding this abrupt ſeceſſion, 
the king, with a generoſity peculiar to himſelf, 
gratified him for his paſt ſervices with a. yearly 
penſion of three thouſand pounds, to be continued 
even after his deceaſe, during the ſurvivancy of his 
lady and ſon ; and this gratuity was reinforced 
with the title of baraneſs of Chatham to his lady, 
and that of baron to her heirs male, Mr. Pitt for 
his own perſon declining the diſtinction of nobility. 
This event excited ſuch a loud clamour as had not 
been heard ſince the trial of admiral Byng. It 
divided the nation into violent factions, and deluged 


the public with inundations of pamphlets, papers, 
and paſquinades. The friends and admirers of Mr. 


from the loweſt ſtate of contempt and deſpondeney, 
to the higheſt pinnacle of glory and exultatlon, he 
was ungratefully thwarted in his defigns for the 
public good, and thruſt from the helm at the moſt 
critical juncture, by a cabal of wicked and worth - 
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Theſe, i in all probability, were the . which as 1761. 


Is gtati- 
fied with 
a penſion. 


P—exclaimed that after he had raiſed the nation 


leſs men, whoſe miſcondu@ had formerly brought 


the common-wealth to the verge of ruin. They 


miniſter : they enumerated the ſucceſſes of the 
Britiſh arms during the period of his adminiſtra- 
tion: they aſcribed them wholly and ſolely to the 
wiſdom of his plans and the vigour of his coun- 


X 4 ſels: 


expatiated upon the wonderful talents of the late 
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An. 1761, ſels: they eme that had his propoſal with ſte 
reſpect to Spain been embraced, the catholic king 
would have been obliged to renounce his connec 
tion with the French monarch ; or his rr 
bound flota, laden with rreaſvre, would have falle 
into the hands of the Engliſh, and indermnified 
them for the expence of the war; and, in'all pro 
bability, the poft and city of Cadiz would have been 
ſubdued by a bold effort of the Britiſh armament; 
whereas, now that he no longer animated the mas 
chine of government, its councils would  degene. 
rate into timidity, and the adminiſtration of affain 
revert into the old channel, leading to diffidence; 
diſgrace, and diſtraction. Another party were not 
leſs vehement in their invectives againſt rhe late 
$——y. They taxed him with - inconfiſtency, 
want of principle, and the moſt turbulent ambition: 
They aſſerted, that he had no ſooner forced himſelf 
into the adminiſtration by dint of popularity, than 
he turned tail to thoſe very principles by the pro- 
feſſion of Which that popularity was acquired: 
that he plunged with the moſt deſperate precipi- 
tation into thoſe continental meaſures, againſt 
' which it had been the buſineſs of his life to declaim; 
that he adopted this new ſyſtem, ſo contrary co his 
former maxims and folemn declarations, : without 
any change of circumſtance that ſhould indicate 
change af meaſures; withour ſpecifying any caule, 
or adducing one reaſon for the ſatisfaction of his 
country: that he nat only eſpouſed thoſe, intereſts 
which he had ſo often ſtigmatized as diſgraceful to 
rhe crown and pernicious to the kingdom; but el 
Fre them with ſuch warmth as no former mini, 
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ſter durſt avow, without running the A of fal- An. 1761. 
ling a facrifice to popular reſentment: that ena- | 
moured of this new idol, he ſquandered'upon it im- h 
menſe ſums ſo as to impoverich his country, and ac- 
cumulate the load of her debts to ſych a : 
that ſhe could ſcarce eroych under her 3 | 
They aſſerted, that all his military 1 5 were 
either idle, frivolous, or foreign to the intereſt of 
Great · Britain; and that no "= of the facceſs that 
had crowned her arms, either, flowed from any plan 
which he had formed, or was atchieved by officers 
whom he had recommended : that he had left the 
conqueſt of Louiſiana, which was really a Britiſh 
meaſure, unattempted, in order to proſecute the 
war in Weſtphalia, an aim equally ſpurious and 
deſtructive to the intereſts of Great Britain; and 
pꝛoſecuted it accordingly at an incredible expence 
of blood and treaſure, without being able to defend 
either the countries or the allies which he had ſo 
1njudiciouſly taken into his protection that per- 
ceiving the nation began to open their ayes tothe 
abſurdity and ruinous conſequences of ſuch con- 
neftions ; that the king of Pruſſia was ſurrounded 
with enemies, againſt whom he could not poſſibly 
contend much longer; that the French were poſ- 
ſeſſed of Heſſe-Caſſel and Hanover; and the forces 
payed by England in the moſt imminent danger 
of being diſarmed with diſgrace he had exerciſed 
his inyention to find ſome ſpecjous preterice for 
quitting the reins he could no longer manage with 
any degree of reputation ; 7 and for transferring, 
at the ſame time, the attention of the public to 
another object, in which their paſſions would be | 
more wir intereſted: that for this purpoſe he - 
had 
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An. 1561. had contrived the propoſal of a Spaniſh war, which 


could not fail to dazzle the eyes of the people, i. 
ready intoxicated with conqueſt; accordingly, after 
having ſteered the veſſel of the common-wealth int 
a dangerous ſtreight, replete with rocks and quick 
ſands, he had deſerted the helm in the midlt of th 
tempeſt be bad raiſed, leaving his country ta ſink 
or ſwim as accident ſhould determine; and his fel 


| low-ſervants. in the miniſtry the Herculean u 


of remedying the miſchiefs he had brewed, or the 


bardſhip of beingcenſuredfor miſcarriages reſyltin 


from the errors of his adminiſtration. In a word 
he was accuſed of having miſconducted the un 
betrayed the. intereſts, and profuſed the treaſures 
of his country; of having inſulted his 1odulgen 
ſovereign, deſerted him in the day of trouble, em 
broiled him with. his allies abroad, and made hin 
uneaſy with his ſubjects at home. This was, 10 
doubt, the langvage of party ſpleen and inveterat 
malice, Mr. P—t himſelf ſeemed to think, 90 
only that his duty dictated the ſtep he had taken, 
but that his perſonal ſafety depended upon his 
withdrawing himſelf from councils which he un 
no longer permitted to guide. He condeſcended 
to juſtify himſelf, in a letter to a certain-individud 
in the city of London, who in his anſwer declared 
that he and his fellow-citizens were perfectly (at 
hed with the conduct of the late S——y *. 


po 4 litter from a Right Hon, ner of my reſigning the ſeals 
Perſon t. in the City, are grofly miſrepreſented. 
the city, as well as that . 

„Dear Sir, OR. 1961. og —— * 
« Finding, to my great ſur- marks of bis majeſty's af 
priſe, that the cauſe and man- bation of wy ſervices, whic 
| mak 


— 
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Theſe letters being publiſhed, ſerved only to An. 1761 
render the altercation of the two parties thore acri- 1dolized 
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tion, have been in famouſiy 
traduced as a bargain ſor my 
forſaking the Poblic, I am 
vnder a neceſſity of. decleving 
the truth of bath theſe ſacts, 
in a manner which 1 am ſure 
no gentleman will contradict. 
A difference-of opinion with 
regard to meaſures to be ta- 
ken againſt Spain, of the 
higheſt importance to the ho- 
nour of the crown, and to the 
moſt eſſential national inte- 
reſts, (and this founded on 
what Spain had already done, 
not on what that court may 
farther intend to do) was the 
cauſe of my reſigning the ſeals. 
Lord Temple and I ſubmitted 
in writing, and ſigned by us, 
our moſt humble ſentiments 
to his majeſty, which being 
over-ruled by the-united opi- 
nion of all the reſt of the 
king's ſervants, I reſigned the 


ſeals on Monday the 5th of 


this month, in order not to 
remain reſponſible for mea · 
ſures, which I was no longer 
allowed to guide. Moſt gra- 
cious public marks of his ma- 
jeſtys approbation of my ſer- 
vices followed my reſignation: 
They are unmerited and un- 
ſolicited, and I ſhall ever be 


proud to have received them 


from the beſt of ſovereigns. 


_ followed my — wins | 


| 1 will now . 
dear Sir, that I have roy Lo 


theſe matters only for the ho- 


ndur of truth, not in any view 


to court return of confidence 
from any man, who with acre- 
dulity,. as weak as it is inju- 
rious,. has thought fit haſtily 
to withdraw his good opinion 
from one who has ſerved his 
country with fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs; and who juſtly, reveres 
the upright and candid judg- 
ment of it; little ſollicitous 
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by the 
pur «| 


about the cenſure of the ca- 


pricious and the ungenerous. 
Accept my ſincereſt acknow- 
ledgments for all your kind 
friendſhip, and believe me 
ever, with truth and eſteem, 

My dear Sir, 
Your faithful Friend, &c. 


Ar Anſwer to the, Right Hon. 
Perſon's Litter, 
* Dear Sir, 

% The city of London, as 
long as they have. any me- 
mory, cannot forget, that 
you. accepted the ſeals when 
this nation was in the moſt 
deplorable circumſtances to 
which any country can be re- 
duced: That our armies were 
beaten, our navy inactive, our 
trade expoſed to the enemy, 
our credit, as if we expected 
to become. bankrupts, ſunk 

to 
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Every paragraph was expoſed, on dhe 


ſide,” to the ſcrutiny of criticiſm, and the ſhaſu of 
ſatire ; and on the other, extolled as the honeſt ef. 


E fuſion of innocence and integrity. When the king, 


queen, and great officers of ſtate, repaired to'the 
city to dine with the lord mayor at Guildhall, xc 
— to the cuſtom obſerved by the kings of 


_ credit reſtored, 


to tothe loweſt "itch z that — 
was nothing to be found but 
defpondency ar home, and 
contempt abroad, The city 
muſt alſo for ever remember, 
that when you refigned the 
ſeals, our armies and navies 
were victorious, our trade ſe- 
cure, aud flouriſhing more 
than in a peace, our public 
and people 
readier to lend than miniſters 
to borrow : that there was 
nothing but exulration at 
home, confuſion and deſpair 


among our enemies, amaze-- 


ment and veneration among 
all neutral nations: that the 
French were reduced ſo low 
as to ſue for a peace, which 
we, from humanity, were 
willing to grant; tho? their 
haughtineſs was too great, 
and our ſucceſſes too many, 
for any terms to be agreed 
on. Remembering this, the 
city cannot but lament that 
you have quitted the helm, 
But if knaves have taught 
fools to call your refignation 
(when you can no longer pro- 


cure the ſame ſucceſs, being 


fioner ; 


FI TT 7 9 


prevented from parſing the 
ſame meaſures) a deſertioa of 
the public, and teen upon 
you, fer accepting a reward, 
which can ſcarce” bear” that 
name, in the Tight of 8 pes. 
the city of Londen 
hope, they ſhall not be ranked 
by you among the one or the 
other, They are truly ſen 
ſible, that, though yon ceaſe 
to guide the helm, you hae 
not deſerted the veſſel; and 
that, penftoner as you ure, 
your inclination to promote 


the public good, is (till oplyto 


be equalled by your ability: 
that you ſincerely wiſh fuc- 
ceſs to the new pilar, and 


will be ready,” not only 0 


warn him and the ere of 
rocks and quickſands, but to 
aſſiſt in bringing the ſhip 
through the nen * 
har bout. I 1 

- 4 Theſe, Sir, bras per: 
ſuaded,' are the real fenth 
ments of the city of London; 
am ſure you believe them 1 
be ſuch, of, 


Dear Sir, ohms # 
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Eogland, after their coronation, Mr. P— mingled An. 1761. 


with the proceſſion, and in paſſing through the 
ſtreets was ſaluted with ſuch. peals of acclamation, 
as ſeemed to derogate from the; reſpect due to the 
moſt amiable ſoveteign that ever ſat upon the 
Britiſh throne. The; populace; not only rent the 
air with their ſhouts, but expreſſed a deſire of un- 
yoking his horſes, that they might dra, by farce 
of arm, the chariot of their beloved miniſter. The 
ſane demonſtrations of patticulat veneration were 
induſtriouſly repeated in the ſequel of the enter- 
tainment, and ia the return of their majeſties to 
St. James's; nor did the ſcurril herd of low ple. 
beians refrain from exclamations of diſguſt agaiaſt 
an unblemiſhed nobleman, ſuppoſed to enjoy a di- 


eſteem. The more moderate part of the nation 
beheld theſe incidents with concern. They could 
not conceive that Mr. P was at all influenced by 
fears for his perſonal ſafety in the ſtep he had 
taken, They knew he might have diſſented in 
one particular from the majority of the council, 
without quitting his ſeat, and run no ſort of riſque 
of being afterwards called to account for meaſures 
adopted in oppoſition to his opinion. They took 
it for granted his mind ſoared above all ſuch child- 
iſh aporc henſions. They thought the abrupt and 
ungracious manner in which he reſigned his em- 
ployment, not only deprived his country of his 
lervice and influence at a time that peculiarly de- 
manded an exertion of his talents ; but his ſeceſ- 
lon favoured of diſguſt and reſentment, and im- 
lying a diſapprobation of the k—g's meaſures, 

| ated 


ſtinguiſhed ſhare. of his ſovereign's confidence and 
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An. 1561. acted as a ferthent upon the ill humour of the 


People. Such a commotion could not fail to cy 
the wheels of government, obſtruct the public ſer 
vice, and might have fome effect in ale 
nating the affections of the fubje&ts; They ven 
of opinion that his accepting a penſion and titk 
did violence to the delicacy of his character, a1 
diſintereſted patriot, which character had been thi 
ſubject of repeated encomium, and the theme d 


general admiration. They were ſorry he had no 


denied himſelf the pleaſure of affiſting at the pn 
ceſſion to Guildhall, as his conduct on that ct 


ſion afforded an handle to his enemies, to charge 


him with having gone thither on purpoſe to h- 
beat his S—, to whoſe generofity he had been f 
much obliged ; to ſollicit popularity, and exhibit 
himſelf as an idol of the crowd; arid to receive the 
public incenſe of mobs hired to ſhout in his praiſe 
That his friends ſhould be driven to ſuch a wretched 
expedient is ſcarce credible, confidering how high 
his reputation ſtood in the metropolis at this pe. 
riod, About the latter end of October, it wasre 
ſolved in the common - council, that the than 0 
that court ſhould be given to the Right Ho. 
William Pitt, for the many great and eminent {er 
vices rendered this nation, during the time het 
ably filled the high and important office of one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; and 
to perpetuate the grateful ſenſe of his merits, who, 
by the vigour of his mind, had not only rovſed 


the ancient ſpirit. of this nation from, the pulills 
' nimous ſtate to which it had been reduced; but 


by his integrity and ſteadineſs, uniting it at * 
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had carried its reputation in arms and commerte An. 7561. 


to 2 height unknown before, by its trade accom- 


panying its conquelts in every quarter of the 


globe. Therefore, the city of London, ever ſted- 
faſt in their loyalty to their King, and attentive to 
the honour and prbfperity of their country, could 
not but lament the fols' of fo able, ſo faithful a 
miniſter, at this critical conjuncture. 

Whether this Tefoturion was not in fact an arro- 
gation of right to decide upon the merits of a 


miniſter, the particulars of whoſe conduct they 


could not ſufficiently diſtinguiſn; and implied a 
diſapprobation of their n and his council, be- 
cauſe they had not implicitiy ſurrendered their own 


faculties of perception and reflection to the ideas 


of one man; nay more, becauſe they had not com- 


plied with the violent meafutes he propoſed, in di- 
ametrical oppoſition to their own ſentiments and 
judgment; poſterity will be candid enough to 


determine, when thoſe clouds of prejudice which 


now darken the underflanding, are diſſipated, and 
all che rancour of perſonal animoſity is, allayed-and 
forgotten. The common · council of London ven- 
tured, at the ſame time, to dictate in another par- 
ticular that depended entirely on the royal preroga- 
tive. They tranfmitred to the city's repreſentatives 
in parliament, peremptory inſtructions, that they 
ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours, not only to ob- 


tain the repeal, 'or an amendment of the late act 


for the relief of inſolvent debtors, in reſpect of the 


Inconveniencies ariſing from the compulſive clauſe 
but alſo oppoſe all attempts for giving up ſuch 
places as might tend to leffen their preſent ſecurity,or 

\ by 
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. An.1761.- by reſtoring the naval power of France, render then 
- ſubject to freſh hoſtilities from that natural enemy; 
particularly, that the ſole and excluſive right of ther 


acquiſitions in North America, and the 


— 


Thus, at the ſame inſtant of time, they exprefſe 
their entire approbation of Mr. P—'s miniſtry, a 


be preſerved · to the ſubjecke of Great Brita 


ſtrictly enjoined their repreſentatives to hold fi 


| thoſe very excluſive privileges * be had 
agreed to relinquiſh, __.+ 


Conduct 
of his Bri- 
tannic 
majeſty 
with re- 
ſpect to 


Spain. 


An arma- 


ment ſails 
to the 
Weſt la- 
Aits. 


In the midſt of theſe heats and agents mii 
inflamed and agitatedthe nation, the king's.condut 


was ſteady, reſolute, ſage, and circumſpect, repy- 


lated by maxims vhich equally reſpected the dy: 


nity of his crown, and the dictates of political di 


having under convoy a number of tranſports, with 


cretion. Without deigning to interpoſe in the di 


putes that concerned the chatacter of a late mi 


niſter, he took every meaſure which he thought 
conducive to the honour and intereſt of the ns 
tion. He directed the earl of Briſtol, his-ambaſk- 
dor at Madrid, to demand an explanation of the 
ſecret treaty which had been lately ratified between 


the two monarchs of France and Spain; and to de. 
clare, that a refuſal of this ſatisfaction would be co 
ſidered as a denunciation of hoſtilities : in the meu 
time he exerted himſelf in making . 


ſuitable to that event. 


A plan for the conqueſt of Martinique was alread 
formed, Inthe month of Od ober, rear - admiral Rol 
ney failed from England with a ſquadron of ſhips 


four battalions from Belleiſle, to join at Barbadees 


a ſtrong body of forces from North-Amena 
| td 
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together with ſome regiments and volunteers from An. 1761. 


— * and the Leeward Iſlands, and proceed, 
in conjunction with the fleet alteady on that ſtation, 
to the execution of the projected invaſion, This 
was doubtleſs an object of great importance, and 
might have been eaſily accompliſhed in the firſt at- 
tempt under the eonduct of general Hopſon ; but 
now the enterprize was encumbered by many diffi- 
culties. The iſland was ſtrengthened with new 
fortifications, a ſtrong body of troops, a numerous 
regulated militia, experienced officers, and plenty 
of proviſion, artillery, and ammunition, 

On the third day of November the new parlia- 
ment was opened at Weſtminſter ; and, as no mi- 
niſterial influence had been uſed in electing the 
members of which it was compoſed, it undoubted- 
ly deſerved the appellation of a free parliament 
a frhænomenon which had not appeared in the 
meridian of Great Britain for the ſpace of above 
ſorty years before this period. The king, being 
ſeated on the throne, commanded the attendance 
of the commons; to whom he ſignified his plea- 
ſure, by the mouth of the lord high chancellor, 
that they ſhould return to their houſe, and chuſe a 
new ſpeaker. Accordingly their unanimous choice 
fell upon Sir John Cuſt,  baronet, a gentleman of 
extenſive knowledge and diſtinguiſhed probity, 
qualified in all reſpects to ſupply the room of Mr. 
Onſlow, who ſo long: and. fo worthily diſcharged 
that important office; His majeſty, repairing again 
to the houſe of peers on the ſixth, approved of the 
ſpeaker, and harangued the- parliament in theſe 
words: 

Nous, XXXVIII. Y My 


An. 1761. 
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„My Lords and Gentlemen, 

% Ar the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum. 
moned and elected under my authority, I with 
pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me compleatly happy, and given univerſal joy to 
my loving ſubjects. My marriage with à princeſ, 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by every virtue, and amiable 
endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſſible domel- 
tic comtort, cannot but highly contribute to the 
happineſs of my kingdoms ; which has been, and 
always ſhall be, my firſt object in _ action of 
my life. 

It has been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt pe. 
riod of my reign might be marked with another 


felicity; the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to 


ny people, and putting an end to the calamilies of 
war, under which ſo great a part of Europe ſuff-r, 
But tho' overtures were made to me, and my good 
brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, by the leverll 
belligerant powers, in order to a general pacifica- 
tion, for which purpoſe a congreſs was appointed; 
and propoſitions were made to me by France, fora 
particular peace with that crown, which were fol. 
lowed by an actual negotiation ; yet that congrels 
hath not hicherto taken place, and the negotiation 
with France is intirely broken off. 

« The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effeQuar 
this good work has been manifeſted in the progreſs 
of it; and I have the conſolation to reflect, that the 
continuance of the war, and the farther effuſion of 
Chriſtian blood, to which it was the deſire of my 
heart to put a ſtop, cannot with juſtice be imputed 
to me. 


« Our 
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ſuſpended or delayed; and it has pleaſed God to 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the con- 
queſts of the iſlands of Belleiſle and Dominica; 
and by the reduction of Pondicherry, which had 
in a manner annihilated the French power in the 
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Eaſt-Indies. In other parts, where the enemy's | 


numbers were greatly ſuperior, their principal de- 
ſigns and projects have been generally diſappointed, 
by a condu which does the higheſt honour to the 
diſtinguiſhed capacity of my general prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwic, and by the valour of my troops. 
The magnanimity and ability of the king of Pruſ- 
ha have eminently appeared in reſiſting ſuch nu- 
merous armies, and ſurmounting ſo great diffi- 
cultics. , 
a this ſituation, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the trueſt information of the 
lenle of my people, by a new choice of their repre- 
ſentatives. I am fully perſuaded you will agree 
with me 1n opinion, that the ſteady exertion of our 
moſt vigorous efforts in every part where the ene- 
my may ſtil} be attacked with advantage, is the 
only means that can be productive of ſuch a peace. 
as may with reaſon be expected from our ſucceſſcs, 
t is therefore my fixed refolution, with your con- 
currence and ſupport, to carry on the war in the 
molt effectual manner, for the intereſts and advan- 
tage of my kingdoms z and- to maintain, to the ut- 
mott of my power, the good faith and honour of 
my crown, by adhering firmly to the engagements 
entered 1nto with my allies. In this I will perſe- 
vere, until my enemies, moved by their own loſſes 
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An.1761. and diſtreſſes, and touched with the miſeries of ſo 
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many nations, ſhall yield to the equitable condi. 
tions of an honourable peace; in which caſe, a 


well as in the proſecution of the war, I do affure 


you, no conſideration whatever ſhall make me de- 
part from the true intereſts of theſe my kingdoms, 
and the honour and dignity of my crown. 


« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


„ am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the ſer- 
vices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before you; 
and I deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as may 
enable me to proſecute the war with vigour, and is 
your own welfare and ſecurity, in the preſent crit 
cal conjuncture, require, that we may happily put 
the laſt hand to this great work. Whatſoever you 
give ſhall be duly and faithfully applied. 

« I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the queen makes you go before me in what Iam 
next to mention ; the making an adequate and ho- 
nourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive me. This is what not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit calls for; and! 
earneſtly recommend it to your confideration. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ have ſuch a confidence in the zeal and good 
affections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you to 
a right conduct. I will only add, that there never 


was a ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, and 
dif 
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diſpatch were more neceſſary ſor the ſafety, honour, 
and true intereſt of Great Britain.“ | 


Theſe expreſſions of confidence and eſteem, 
which flowed from the heart of a patriot king, met 
with the moſt cordial returns of gratitude and af+ 
fection. The two houſes unanimouſly reſolved to 
addreſs their ſovereign in the warmeſt terms of zeal 
and attachment. The commons, having thanked 
him for his moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
preſented their congratulations on the joyful and 
auſpicious event of his nuptials with a princeſs 
deſcended from an illuſtrious proteſtant line, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the moſt eminent graces and endow- 
ments, worthy to be the partner of a throne, by 
poſſeſiing every virtue by which it could be 
adorned. They expreſſed their deep ſenſe of the 
affectionate regard he had manifeſted for his people, 
by conſulting, on this important and intereſting 
occaſion, as on every other, the happineſs of them 
and their poſterity, They aſſured him, that with 
hearts full of gratitude for this ſignal inſtance of 
his royal attention to the welfare of his ſubjects, 
and thoroughly ſenſible of the exalted merit of his 
illuſtrious conſort, his faithful commons would not 
fail to make ſuch honourable and ample proviſion 


as might enable her to ſupport her royal dignity 


with proper luſtre, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his 
majeſty ; for the long continuance of whoſe life 
they ſhould offer up their moſt ardent vows to Pro- 
vidence, without ceafing. They thanked: bis ma- 
jeſty for having expreffed his concern for the proſ- 
perity of his people, in wiſhing to reſtore them 
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An, _ the bleſſings of peace. They declared theit adm, 


They profeſſed themſelves fully perſuaded, tha 


ration of that humanity ſo becoming the roy 
breaſt, which amidſt the ſucceſſes of his own king. 
doms, felt for the calamities of other nations 


thoſe beneficent diſpoſitions which induced his mx 
jeſty to propoſe a congreſs for a general pacific 
tion, and to engage in a negotiation with France 
for a particular peace, could not have failed-of the 
deſired effect, if the enemy, influenced by the fame 
motives, had ſhewn the ſame good intentions, and 
would have complied with ſuch conditions as were 
requiſite for the accompliſhment of that ſaluta 
work. They teſtified the moſt grateful acknoy- 
ledgement of his majeſty's vigilance and firmneſs, in 
not ſuffering the hopes and expectations of peace to 
produce the leaſt ſuſpence or relaxation in theexer- 
tion of his arms; and congratulated his majeſty on 
thoſe happy ſucceſſes, which, under the good pro- 
vidence of God, they aſcribed to the wiſdom and 
vigour of his majeſty's meaſures: to theſe they 
owed the reduction of Dominica, the conqueſt cf 
Belleiſle, atchieved with ſo much reputation to the 
Britiſh arms, and the deſtruction of the enemy's 

wer in the Eaſt Indies, by the acquiſition of 
Pondicherry, their laſt remaining ſettlement of any 
ſtrerigth in thoſe countries. They obſerved, that 
the wiſe and able conduct of his ſerene highneis 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, whereby he had 
ſucceſſively defeated the projefts of the enemy, 
and prevented their making that progreſs, which, 
from their ſuperior numbers, they expected; toge 
ther with that gracious approbation which his me- 
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jeſty had been pleaſed to expreſs of the valour of 'An-176t. 


his troops; could not but give the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion to his faithful commons. They ſaid, they ſaw 
with juſt admiration repeated proofs, in every cam- 
paign, of that unſhaken reſolution, and of thoſe 
aſtoniſhing efforts, which alone could have enabled 
his majeſty's great ally, the king of Pruſſia, to re- 
fiſt the numerous forces of his enemies. They 
aſſured him, he might depend upon their intire 
concurrence and ſupport, in the moſt effetual pro- 
ſecution of the war, for the intereſt and advantage 
of Great Britain; and in maintaining, to the ut- 
molt of their power, the good faith and honour of 
his majeſty's crown, and the engagements entered 
into with his allies: and they declared themſelves 
truly ſenſible, that the conſtant care and attention 
of his majeſty to purſue the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures, in every part; where any ſucceſsful impreſ- 
ſion could ſtill be made upon the enemy, were the 
only means to attain that deſirable object, an ho- 
nourable and laſt ng peace. They acknowledged, 
wiih the deepeſt gratitude, that moſt endearing ex- 
preſſion of his majeſty's unbounded goodneſs and 
affection towards his native country, in the folemn 
declaration which he had been pleaſed to make, 
that, as well in the proſecution of the war as in the 
concluſion of the peace, no conſideration whatever 
ſhould induce him to depart from the true intereſts 
of his kingdoms, and from the honour and dig- 
nity of his crown. They gave him to underſtand 
that his faithful! commons would chearfully grant 


ſuch ſupplies as the nature and extent of the ſeveral 
ſervices ſhould be found to require, firmly relying : 
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An. 1761. on his majeſty's wiſdom and juſtice, that they 


Remarks 
on the 


addreſs, 


would be applied with the ſtricteſt exconomy,- and 
in ſuch a manner as might moſt effectually anſwer 
the great ends for which they ſhould be granted, 
They expreſſed their earneſt deſires, that this firſt 
parliament, convened by his authority, might, by 
their conduct, give his majeſty a happy proof of 
the zeal, the loyalty, and the affection of his people, 
They concluded with ſaying, that, ſenſible of the 
difficult criſis in which they were aſſembled, they 
were determined to concur with the greateſt firm 
neſs and unanimity, in whatever might contribute 
to the public welfare, might tend to defeat the 
views and expectations of their enemies, and con- 
vince the world, that there were no difficulties 
which his majeſty's wiſdom and perſeverance, with 
the afliſtance of his parliament, could not ſur. 
mount, 

Whether this addreſs was really framed by the 
committee appointed for that purpoſe, or. only 
adopted for the m r, according to the laud- 
able cuſtom which had prevailed ſince the acceſſion 
of the houſe cf Hanover, ſo as to re-echo, coin- 
cide, and ſympathize with the ſpeech from the 
t——ne, like the baſs and treble, in the ſame air, 
compoſed by the fame artiſt, and played by the 
fame muſician, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 


| but ſurely nothing could have been better calcu- 


lated to ſupport the ſpirits of thoſe allies and ſub- 
ſidiaries, generals and contractors, who were in- 
tereſted in the proſecution of a continental war, 
Many warm friends to their country hoped that 
this was the laſt vibrations of the diſmal G——n 

knell, 
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\rell, which had ſounded ſo long in the ears of An, 


Great-Britain : they wiſhed and hoped, rhat, for 
the future, an amiable and ſenſible prince, who 
reigned in the hearts of his people, would exert 
that vigour of mind with which he was ſo liberally 


endowed by nature; that he would vindicate bis 


own thoughts, ſpeak his ſentiments, and de- 


viate from the trite and — path of m—l 


form, at all times ridiculous, and at no time ne- 
ceſſary, except when the throne is occupied by a 
prince who can neither think for himſelf, nor ſpeak 
the language of his own kingdom, | 

Over and above this affectionate addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, a meſſage was ſent by the commons to congra· 
tulate the queen upon her royal nuptials; to expreſs 
the unfeigned joy and ſatisfaction which the houſe 
felt upon ſeeing the moſt ardent wiſhes of a faithful 
people, anxious not only for the preſent and future 
welfare of theſe kingdoms, bur alſo for the imme- 
diate and domeſtic happineſs of their excellent ſo- 


vereign, ſo compleatly crowned by his majeſty's 


wiſe and happy choice of the royal partner of his 


throne ; and to aſſure her majeſty of the moſt du- 
tiful and zealous attachment of the commons. 
As a great clamour had been raiſed againſt the 
compelling clauſe in the act, paſſed during the laſt 
ceſſion, for the relief of inſolvent debtors, this was 


a circumſtance which, previous to all other legiſla- 
tive meaſures, engaged the attention of the com- 


mons. The houſe was moved that the clauſe might 
be repealed; and leave being given to bring in a 
bill for that purpoſe, it ſoon acquired the ſanction 


of the royal authority, That manifold frauds and 


2 abuſes 


Tranſac- 
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abuſes were committed ia conſequence of this claus 
is not to be denied; but whether, under proper re. 
ſtrictions, it might not have been rendered a faly. 
tary. regulation, in favour of induſtry. and com. 
merce, will admit of a diſpute. Certain it IS, great 
numbers of people, Who were ruined in coc. 


quence of this privilege claimed by their debtor, 
thought themſelves cruelly treated, in being d- 
prived of the ſame benefit. The houſe of com. 
mons, in order to manifeſt the warmth of their 
attachment to their. ſovereign, proceeded'to take 
into conſideration that part of his ſpeech relating 
to his royal conſort. They reſolved, that, in cafe 
ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, ſhe ſnould enjoy apt. 
viſton of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum 
during her life.” together with the palace of Somer. 
ſet-houſe, and the lodge and lands at Richmond 
old Park: that the king ſhould be enabled to 
charge that annuity upon all or any part of ſuch 
of the revenues, as, by an act made in the laſt ſel. 
ſion for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, 
were directed to be, during the king's life conſo- 
lidated with the aggregate fund, and ſhould be ſub- 
ſiſting after his majeſty's demiſe; and to charge il 
or any part of the aggregate fund, as a collateral 


ſecurity for making good the ſaid annuity, A dil 


formed on theſe reſolutions paſſed both houſes with 


out oppoſition, and received the royal aſſent on 


the ſecond day of December; when the ſpeaker 

pronounced a ſpeech, addreſſed to his majeſty, r: 

plete with expreſſions of loyalty and affection. 
Their next care was to examine eſtimates, 2nd 


provide for the proſecution of the war. a 
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voted ſeventy thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of An, 1561. 
the enſuing year: they maintained the land forces Supplies 
to the number of ſixty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred granted. 


and ſeventy- ſix, over and above the militia of Eng- 
land, the two regiments of fencible men in North- 
Britain, the provingial troops in North America, 
and fixty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven German auxiliaries to ſupport the war of 
Weſtphalia. In proportioning the ſupply, they 
likewiſe made good the foreign ſublidies, as well 
as the deficiencies in the grants of the laſt ſeſon. 
Beſides the ſtanding revenue of the nation, conſiſt- 
ing of the land-tax and malt-tax, and the other 
impoſitions already laid for raiſing the intereſt of 
the public debt, it was found neceſſary to borrow 
twelve millions “ on remote funds for the ſervice 
of the year; and this ſtep was taken accordingly. 


The 


* The ſum of twelve mil- 
lions was raiſed in the fol- 
lowing manner, Every con- 
tributor, for every hundred 
pounds contribured, was in- 
titled to an annuity, tranſ- 
ferable at the bank of Eng- 
land, after the rate. of four 
per centum per annum for 
nineteen years; and then to 
ſtand reduced to three per- 
centum per annum, redeem- 
able by parliament ; and alſo 
to an annuity, transferable 
at the bank of England, of 
one pound per centum, to 
continue irredeemable for a 
certain term of ninety- eight 


years, and then to ceaſe; the 
ſaid annuities of four pounds 
per centum, and one pound 
per centum, to be charged 
upon the ſinking fund, to 
commence from the fifth day 
of January next enſuing, and 
to be payable half-yearly on 
the fifth day of July, and the 
fifth day of January, in every 
year; and that the ſaid four 
per centum annuities ſhould 
be added to, and made one 
joint ſtock of transferable 
four per centum annuities at 
the bank of England, with 
ſuch other four per centum 
annuities, transferable at the 

bank 
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bank of England, as ſhould, 
by any a@ of this preſent 


ſeſſon of parliament, be 


charged upon and made pay- 
able out of the ſinking fund; 
and that every contributgr 
ſhould, forevery ſum of eighty 
pounds per centum, payed 
in to the caſhiers of the bank 
of England, upon account of 
his ſhare in the ſaid annui- 
ties, after the rate of four 
per centum per annum, be 
intitled to one hundred 
pounds capital in the ſaid 
ſtock of four pounds per 
eentum annuities ; and for 
every ſum of twenty pounds 
paid in like manner, upon 
account of his ſhare in the 
ſaid annuities of one pound 
per centum, . ſhould be inti- 
tled to an annuity of one 
pound, to continue for acer- 
tain term of ninety-cight 
years, in manner above men- 
tioned. It was reſolved, that 
every contributor ſhould, on 
or before the twenty-third 
day of this inſtant December, 
make a depoſit, with the 
caſhiers of the bank of Eng- 
land, of fiſteen pounds per 
centum, on ſuch part of the 
ſum or ſums to be contri- 
buted by him, towards the 
ſaid ſum of twelve millions, 
as ſhould be payable, in re- 
ſpe of his ſhare in the ſaid 


— 


four per centum — 


and alſo a depoſit of fifteen 
per centum, on ſuch part of 
the ſum or ſums ſo to be con. 
tributed, as ſbould be pay. 
able in reſpect of his ſhare in 
the ſaid one per centum a. 
nuities, as a ſecurity for hi; 
making the future payment, 
reſpeRively, on or before the 
times limited for that purpoſe, 
It was alſo refolved, that 
every contributor, who ſhould 
pay in the whole of his con. 
tribution, on account of his 
ſhare in the ſaid four per 
centum annuities, at any time 
on or before the eighteenth 
day of September next, of on 
account of his ſhare in the 
ſaid one per centum ann 
ties, on or before the thir- 
teeath day of May next, 
ſhould be allowed a diſcount, 
after the rate of three per 
centum per annum, on the 
ſum ſo compleating his con» 
tribution reſpeRively, to be 
computed from the day of 
compleating ſuch contribu- 
tion to the twentieth day 7 
October next, in reſpett of 
the ſum payed. on account of 
the ſaid four per centum an+ 
nuities ; and to the twepty- 
firſt day of July next, in re- 
ſpect of the ſum paid on c- 
count of the one pound per 
cent. annuities. 
dom, 
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Jows, including all dwelling-houſes which had An. 1761. 
eight lights or upwards and of farther additional 
duties on ſpirituous li Theſe were made part 
of the ſinking fund, on which the annuities were - 
charged. Every window in a dwelling-houſecon- 
taining eight or nine windows, and no more, was 
taxed at the yearly rate of one ſhilling : in a houſe 
lighted with ten or eleven windows, and no more, 
every light was taxed at ſix-pence, over and above 
all other duties: where the number amounted to 
more than fourteen, each payed an additional duty 
of one ſhilling; and where' they did not exceed 
nineteen, every window was taxed at three pence 


additional duty *. 


The 


2 2 


»The act relating to an 
additional duty on ſpirituous 
liquors was founded on the 
following reſolutions : —— 
« That for every gallon of 
low wines, or ſpirits of the 
firſt extraction, made or drawn 
in Great. Britain, for home 
conſumption, from any ſort 
of drink or waſh brewed, or 
made from any ſort of malt 
or corn, or from brewer's 
waſh or tilts, or any mixture 
with ſuch brewer's waſh or 
til's, there ſhall be granted, 
and paid to his majeſty, one 
penny, over and above all 
other duties charged, or 
chargeable thereon, to be 
paid by the Gdiftillers or 
makers thereof. — That for 
every gallon of ſtrong waters, 


or aqua vitz, made for ſale, 


— — 


for home conſumption, of 
the materials aforeſaid, there 
ſhall be granted, and paid to 
his majeſty, three pence, over 
and above all other duties 
charged and chargeable there- 
on, to be paid by the diſtil- 
lers or makers thereof. — That 
for every gallon of low wines, 
or ſpirits of the firſt extrac- 
tion, made or drawn, for 
home conſumption, from any 
foreign or "imported. mate- 
rials, or any mixture there- 
with, there ſhall be granted, 
and paid to his majeſty, three 
pence, over and above all 
other duties charged or 


chargeable thereon, to be 


paid by the diſtillers or mak - 


ers thereof, — That for every 


gallon 
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The ſupplies of the year were juſt provides 
when the public attention was called off to an % 
cident of national importance. The king of Gn. 
Britain had directed the earl of Briſtol, his ambx 
ſador at Madrid, to demand of the Spaniſh nj. 
niſtry an explanation of the late treaty concludg 
between the kings of France and Spain; and part. 
cularly to require a categorical declaration, with 
reſpect to the part his Catholic majeſty intended u 
act in the diſputes between the courts of Londy 
and Verſailles, His inſtructions imported, tha 
theſe queſtions ſhould be put with all the delicaq 
which the nature of ſuch demands could admit, 


that Spain ſhould have no cauſe to complain tha 


gallon of low wines, or ſpi- 
rits of the firſt extraction, 
made or drawn, for home 
conſumption, from cyder, or 
any fort or kind of Britiſh 
materials, except thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned, or any mix- 
ture therewith, there ſhall be 
granted and paid to his ma- 
jeſty one penny three far- 
things, over and above all 
other duties charged or 
chargeable thereon, to be 
paid by the diſtillers or mak- 
ers thereof. That for every 
gallon of ſpirits made for 
ſale, for home conſumption, 
from cyder, or any fort or 
kind of Britiſh materials, ex- 
cept thoſe before-mentioned, 
there ſhall be granted and 
paid to his majeſty two pence, 
over and above all other du- 
ties charged or chargeable 


thereon, to be paid by the 
diſtillers and makers thereof, 
— That for every gallon of 
ſingle brandy, ſpirits, or aqu 
vitæ, imported into Gres. 
Britain from beyond the ſeas, 
not being the produce 0 
the Britiſh colonies, there be 
paid by the importer, before 
landing, fixpence, over and 
above all other duties charged 
or chargeable thereon, —That 
for every gallon of brandy, 
ſpirits, or aqua vitæ, abore 
proof, commonly called dou- 
ble brandy, imported into 
Great Britain from beyond 
the ſeas, not being the pro- 
duce of the Britiſh colonies, 
there be paid by the impet 
ter, before landing, one {lil 
ling over and above all other 
duties charged or chargeabi 
thereon. 
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ne was treated with want of decorum. The de- An. 1761. 
mands were made accordingly, with all imaginable 
gemonſtrations of reſpect; bur as the anſwers given 
appeared evaſive and unſatisfactory, he became 
more peremptory in his remonſtrances; and at 
length plainly declared, that if the court of Spain 
hould refuſe a poſitive explanation, whether the 
Catholic king intended to ally himſelf with France 
againſt England, he ſhould interpret the refuſal 
into an aggreſſion and declaration of war, and, 1a 
conſequence, be obliged to retire from the court of 
Madrid. The Spaniſh monarch had already taken 
his meaſures in concert with the court of Verſailles, 
and waited only for an opportunity to provoke . 
Great-Brirain into an immediate rupture. In an- 
ſwer therefore to this declaration, Mr. Wall, the 
Spaniſh miniſter, replied, that ſuch a ſtep could 
only be ſuggeſted by the ſpirit, of haughtineſs and 
of diſcord, which for the misfortune of mankind, 
ſtil reigned but too much in the Britiſh govern- 
ment; that it was in that very moment the war 
was declared, and the king's dignity violently at- 
tacked; and the carl might retire how and when 
he ſhould think proper. Nothing could be more 
idle and frivolous than this pretence for taking 
umbrage. Had the Engliſh miniſter failed in 
point of punctilio, and made an abrupt demand, 
unauthorized by the law of nations, the court of 
Madrid might have reſented his perſonal beha- 
viour, and complained of it by their ambaſſador 
at London; but even in thatcaſe, the affront would 
have been, by all the reaſonable part of mankind, 
d::med too inconſiderable a cauſe for involving the 
two 
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An-176% two nations in the horrors and miſery of war: we 
even this plea was wanting. The earl of Brify 
proeeeded with delicacy and caution, and did ng 
inſiſt upon a categorical anſwer until every milde 
method had been tried without ſucceſs. The mf 
extraordinary circumſtance attending this ruptur 
was the purport of a paper delivered to the earl d 
Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecreay 
of ſtate for the ſouthern department, by the coun 
de Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court d 
London. It ſeems to have been calculated for 
ſowing jealouſies and fomenting diviſions, among 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and may be termed 
His Catholic Majeſty's Declaration of War againſt th 
Perſon of William Pitt, late Secretary of Slate au 
Miniſter to the King of Great- Britain. | 


No 


— —__—_— —_— 


® Tranſlation of a Note delivered to the Earl of Egremont by th 
Count de Fuentes, Ambaſſador at the Caurt of London" from th 
Court of Spain, December 25, 1761. 


clare, at the ſame time, that 


« The count de Fuentes, 
the Catholic king's ambaſſa- 
dor to his Britannic majeſty, 
has juſt received a courier 
from his court, by whom he 


is informed; that my lord 


Briſtol, his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's ambaſſador at the court 
of Madrid, has faid to his 
excellency Mr, Wall, miniſter 
of ſtate, that he had orders 
to demand a poſitive and ca- 
tegorical anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, via. If Spain thinks 
of allying herſelf with France 
againſt England ;” and to de- 


he ſhould take a refuſal v 
his demand for an aggreſioe 
and declaration of war; 2nd 
that he ſhould, in con- 
quence, be obliged to retin 
from the court of Spain, Tix 
above miniſter of ſtate u- 
ſwered him, that ſuch a fie 
could only be ſuggeſted h 
the ſpirit of haughtineſs al 
diſcord, which, far the mi- 
fortune of mankind, fi 
reigns but too much in te 
Britiſh government: that ! 


was in that very moment - 
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No meaſures were now to be kept with Spain, An. 1763. 
The earl of Briſtol was recalled : the count de 


Fuentes 


— — _— 


— 


me war was declared, and the 
king's dignity violently at- 
tacked; and that he might 
retire how and when he 
ſhould think proper. 

« The count de Fuentes is, 
in conſequence, ordered to 
leave the court and the do- 
minions of England; and to 
declare to the Britiſh king, 
to the Engliſh nation, and to 
the whole univerſe, that the 
horrors into which the Spa- 
niſh and Engliſh nations are 
going to plunge themſelves, 
muſt be attributed only ro 
the pride, and to the un- 
meaſurable ambition of him 
who has held the reins of the 
government, and. who ap- 
pears ſtill to hold them, al- 
though by another hand: 
that if his Catholic majeſty 
excuſed himſelf from an'wer- 
ing on the treaty in queſtion 
detween his Catholic majeſty 
and his moſt Chriſtian majeſ- 
ty, which is believed to have 
been ſigned the ffi-enth of 
Auguſt, and wherein it is 
pretended, there are condi- 
tions relative to England, he 
had very good reaſons: firſt, 
the king's dignity required 
him to manifeſt his juſt re- 
ſentment of the little ma- 
dagement, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, of the inſulting 

Numb. 38. 


ä 


manner with which all the 
affairs of Spain have been 
treated during Mr. Pitt's ad- 
winiſtration, who, finding 
himſelf convinced of the juſ- 
tice which ſupported the 
king in his pretenſions, bis 
ordinary and laſt anſwer was, 
That he would not relax in 
anv thing till the Tower of 
London was taken ſword in 
hand. 

Pefides, his majeſty was 
much ſhocked to hear the 
haughty and imperious tone, 
with which the contents of 
the treaty were demanded of 
him: if the reſpe& due to 


royal majeſty had been te- 


garded, explanations might 
have been had without any 
difficulty : the miniſters of 
Spain might have ſaid frank- 
ly to thoſe of England, what 
the count de Fuentes, by the 
king's expreſs order, declares 
publicly, viz. That the ſaid 
treaty is only a convention 
between the family of Bour- 
bon, wherein there is nothing 
which has the leaft relation 
to the preſent war : that there 
is in it an article for the mu- 
tual gnaramy of the domi- 
nions of the two fovereigns ; 
but it is ſpecified therein, 
that that guaranty is not to 
be underſiood but of the do- 

Z minions 
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An.1762. Fuentes retired from England. His Britannic ch. 
War de- jeſty granted a commiſſion, impowering the adm 
ralty to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions 
for privmeers to = _ the ſubjects of Spain, 


Wu 


— 


minions which ſhall remain 
to France, aſter the preſent 
war ſhall be ended; that al- 
though his Catholic majeſty 
might have had reaſon to 
thick himſelf offended by 
the irregular mannerin which 
the memorial was returned to 
M. de Buſſy, miniſter of 
France, Which he had pre- 


ſented for terminating the 


diſſerences of Spain and Eng- 
land at the ſame time with 
the war between this laſt and 
he has, however, 
diſſembled, and from an ef- 
ſect of his love of peace, 
cauſed a memorial to be de- 
livered to my lord Briſtol, 
wherein it is evidently de- 
monſtrated, that the ſtep of 
France, which put the mi- 
niſter Pitt into ſo bad hu- 
mour, did not at all offend 
either the laws of neutrality, 
or the ſincerity of the two 
ſovereigns: that further, from 
a freſh proof of his pacific 
ſpirit, the king of Spain wrote 
to the king of France, his 
coufin, that if the union of 
intereſt in any manner re- 
tarded the peace with Eng- 
land, he conlenied to ſepa- 
rate himſelf from it, not to 


. 


put any obſtacle to ſo grey 
a happineſs : but it was ſoon 
ſeen that this was only a pre. 
tence on the part of the Eng 

Ith miniſter ; for that a 
France, continuing bis nego- 


tiation without making 19 


mention of Spain, and pro. 
poſing conditions very adran- 
tageous and honourable for 
England, the miniſter Pin, 
to the great aſtoniſhment « 
the univerſe, rejected then 
with diſdain, and ſhewed u 
the ſame time his ill-zil 
againſt Spain, to the ſcandi 
of the ſame Britiſh council; 
and unfortunately he has ſu- 
ceeded but too far in his pet 
nicious deſign. / 

This declaration made, the 
count de Fuentes deſires hy 
excellency my lord Egremont 
to preſent his moſt humble 
reſpects to his Britannic mb 


jeſty, and to obtain for hin 


paſſports, and all other fac 
litics, for him, his family, 
and all his retinue, to go o 
of the dominions of Greit 
Britain without any troubls, 
and to go by the ſhort pb 
ſage of the ſea, which ſes 
rates them from the cont- 


nent.” 
Tranſutn 
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War was declared in form on the fourth day of An. 562. 
January 3 and on the ninteenth the king cormmuni- | 


— — 


cated 


Tranſlation of the Anſwer delivered. 10 the cunt de Fuentes by the 


— 


Farl of Egremont, Dec. 31, 1761. 


« The earl of Egremont, 
his Britannic majeſty's ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, having received 
from his excellency the count 
de Fuentes, ambaſſador of 
the Catholic king at the court 
of London a paper, in which, 
beſides the notification ot his 
recal, and the c mand of the 
neceſſary paſſports to go out 
of the king's dominions, he 
has thought proper to enter 
into what has juſt paſſed he- 
tween the two courts, with a 
view to make that of London 
appear as the ſource of all 
the misfortunes which may 


enſue from the rupture which 


has happered; in order that 
nobody may be miſſed by the 
declaration, which his excel- 
lency has been pleaſed to 
make to the King, io the 
Engliſh nation, and to the 
whole univerſe; notwith- 
ſiand'ng the inſinuation, as 
void of foundation as of de- 
cency, Of the ſpirit of haugh- 
lineſs and of diſcord, which, 
bisexcellency pretends, reigns 
in the Britiſh government, to 
the misfortune of mankind ; 
and notwithſtanding the irre- 
gularity and indecency of ap- 
pealing to the Engliſh na- 
tion, as if it could be ſepa- 


rated fromits king, for whom 
the moſt determined ſenti- 
ments of love, of duty, and 
of confidence, are engraved 
in the hearts of all his ſub- 
jeAs; the ſaid earl of Egre- 
mont, by his majeſty's order, 
laying afide, in this anſ«er, 
all fpirit of declamation and 
ef harſhneſs, avoiding every 
offenſive word, which might 
hurt the dignity of ſovereigns, 
without ſtooping. to invec- 
tives againſt private perſons, 
will confine himſelf to fats 
with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 
aQtneſs; and it is from this 
repreſentation of facts, that 
he appeals to all Europe, and 
to the whole univerſe, for the 
purity of the, kiog's inten- 
tions, and for the ſincerity of 
the wiſhes his maj- iy has not 
ceaſ-d to make, as well as for 


the moderation he has always 


ſhewed, though, in vain, for 
the maintenance of friendſhip 
and good uoderſtanding be- 
tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh 
nations. 

The king having received 
undoubted informations, that 
the court of Madrid had ſe- 
cretly contradted engage - 
ments with that of Verſailles, 
which the minifters of France 

2 2 la- 
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h to both houſes of parliamem 
He faid he had ſo often aſſured them of his ſincere 


di. 


ah. 


laboured to repreſent, in all 
the courts of Europe, as of - 


fenſive to Great - Britain; and 


combining theſe appearances 
with the ſtep which thecourt 
of Spain had, a little time be- 
fore, taken towards his ma- 
jeſty, in avowing its conſent 
(though that avowal had been 
followed by apologies) to the 
memorial preſented the 236 
of July, by the ſieur de Buſſy, 
miniſter plenipotentiary of 
the moſt Chriſtian king, to 
the king's ſecretary of fate; 
and his majeſty having after- 
wards received intelligence, 
ſcarce admitting a doubt, of 
troops marching, and of mi- 
litary preparations making in 
all the ports of Spain, judged 
that his dignity as well as 
his prudence, required him 
to order his ambaſſador at 
the court of Madrid, by a 


diſpatch, dated the 28th of 


October, to demand in terms 
the moſt meaſured however, 
and the moſt amicable, a 
communication of the treaty 
recently concluded between 
the courts of Madrid and 
Verſailles, or at leaſt of the 
articles which might relate 
to the intereſts of Great-Bri- 
tain ; and, in order to avoid 
every thing, which could be 
thought to imply the leaſt 


flight of the dignity, or eng 
the delicacy, of his Catholi 
majeſty, the earl of Brisa 
was authoriſed to content 
himſelf with aſſurances, in 
caſe the Catholic king offered 
to give any, that the fail 
engagements did not contain 
any thing that was contrary 
to the friendſhip which ſub. 
fiſted between the two crowns, 
or that was prejudicial to the 


intereſts of Great Britain, | 


ſuppoſing that any difficulty 
was made of ſhewing the 
treaty, The king could not 
give a leſs equivocal proof of 
his dependance on the good 
faith of the Catholic King, 
than in ſbewing him an un- 
bounded confidence in ſo in- 
portant an affair, and which 
To effentially intereſted his 
own dignity, the good of his 
kingdoms, and the happineb 

of his people. | 
How great, then, was the 
king's ſorprize, when, inſtead 
of receiving the juſt fatisfac- 
tion, which he had a right to 
expect, he learnt from his 
ambaſſador, that, having ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the minif- 
ter of Spain for that purpoſe, 
he could only draw from him 
a refuſal to give a ſatisfafory 
anſwer to his majeſty's juſt 
requiſitions, which he had 
accom- 
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poſition to put an end to the calamities of war, An. 176 


and to reſtore the public tranquility on ſolid 


and 
laſt. 


1 


accompanied with terms that 
breathed nothing but haugh- 
tineſs, animoſity, and me- 
nace; and which ſeemed fo 
ſtrongly to verify the ſuſpi- 
cions of the unamicable diſ- 
poſition of the court of Spain, 
that nothing leſs than his 
mzjeſty's moderation, and his 
reſolution taken to make all 
the efforts poſſible to avoid 
the misfortunes inſeparable 
from a rupture, could deter- 
mine him to make a laſt trial, 
by giving orders to his am- 
baſſador to addreſs himſelf to 
the miniſter of Spain, to de- 
fire him to inform him of the 
intentions of the court of 
Madrid towards that of Great 
Britain in this conjuncture, 
if they had taken engage- 
ments, or formed the defign 
to join the king's enemies in 
the preſent war, or to depart, 
in any manner, from the neu- 
trality they had hitherto ob- 
ſerved; and to make that 
miniſter ſenſible, that, if they 
perſiſted in refuſing all ſati- 
faction on demands fo juſt, 
ſo neceſſary, and fo intereſt- 
ing, the king could not but 
conſider ſuch a refuſal as the 
moſt authentick avowal, that 
Spain had taken her part, 
and that there only remained 
for his majeſty to take the 
3 


— 


meaſures which his royal 
dence ſhould dictate for the 
honour and digniry of his 
crown, and for the proſpe- 
rity and protection of his 
people; and to recal his am- 
daſſador. 

Unhappily for the public 
tranquility, for the intereſt 
of the two nations, and for 


the good of mankind, this 


laſt ſtep was as fruitleſs as 
the. preceding ones; the Spa- 
niſh miniſter, keeping no fur- 
ther meaſures, anſwered dri- 
ly, © That it was in that very 
moment that the war was 
declared, and the king's dig- 
nity attacked; and that the 
earl of Briſtol might retire 
how, and when, he ſhould 
think proper.“ . 
And in order to ſet in its 
true light the declaration, 
« That, if the reſpe& due to 
his Catholick majeſty had 
been regarded, explanations 
might have been had without 
any difficulty; and that the 
miniſters of Spain might have 
ſaid frankly, as Monſ. de 
Fuentes, by the king's expreſs 
order, declares publicly, that 
the ſaid treaty is only a con- 
vention between the family 
of Bourbon; wherein there is 
nothing which has the leaſt 
relation to the preſent war; 
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An, 1762. ing foundations; that no impartial perſon, either x 
home or abroad, could ſuſpect him of unneceſſarily 


kindling a new war in Europe. 


He acquainted 


them, that, ſince their receſs, he had found himſelf 


—— 


and that the guaranty, which 
is therein ſpecified, is not to 
be underſtood but of the do- 
minions which ſhall remain 
to France after the war:“ it 
is Ceclared, that, very far 
from thinking of being want- 
ing to the reſpect, acknow- 
ledged to be due to crowned 
heads, the inſtrudions given 
to the earl of Briſtol have 
always been to make the re- 
quiſitions, on the ſubje@ of 
the engagements between the 
courts of Madrid and Ver- 
ſailles with a!l the decency, 
and all the attention poſſible; 
and.the demand of a catego- 
rical anſwer was not made 
till after repeated, and the 
moſt ſtinging refuſals to give 
the leaſt ſatisfation, and at 
the laſt extremity : therefore, 
if the court of Spain ever had 
the deſign to give this fo ne- 
ceſſaty ſatisfaRtion, they bad 
not the leaſt reaſon; that 
ought to have engaged them 
ro defer it to the moment, 
when it conld no longer be 
of uſe. But, fortunately, the 
terms, in which the declara- 
tion is conceived, ſpare us the 
regret of not having received 
it ſooner; for it appears at 


ficſt ſight, that the anſwer is 


* 


not at all conformable to the 
demand: we wanted to be 
infornied if tte court of Shan 
intended to join the French, au- 
enemies, to make war en Grut- 
Britain, or to depart frem thin 
neutrality ; whereas the anſwer 
concerns one treaty only, 
which is ſaid to be of the 
15th of Anguſt, carefully 
avoiding to ſay the leaſt word 
that could explain, in any 
manner, the intentions of 
Spain towards Great-Britaid, 
or the further engagements 
they may have contiadted in 
the preſent criſis, 

After a deduQion, as ex- 
act as faithful of what has 
paſſed between the two courts, 
it is left ro the impartial pub- 
lic to decide which of the two 
has always been inclined to 
peace, and which was deter- 
mined on war. | 

As to the reſt, the earl of 
Egremont-has the honour tb 
acquaint his excellency the 
count de Fuentes, by the 
king's order, that the neceſ. 
ſary paſſports for him ſhall 
be expedited; and that they 
will nor fail to procure him 
all poſſible facilities for his 
paſſage to the port à hich he 
mall think moſt conyerient.” 
h indi 
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_ cauſes ſpecified in his public declaration. 
He obſerved, that his own conduct, ſince his ac- 
ceſlon to the throne, as well as that of the late 
king his grandfather, towards Spain, had been ſo 
full of good - will and friendſhip, ſo averſe to the 
laying hold of ſeveral juſt grounds of complaint, 
which might have been alledged, and fo attentive 
to the advantages of the Catholic king and his fa- 
mily, that it was matter of the greateſt ſurprize to 
find that engagements had, in this conjuncture, 
been entered into between that crown and France; 


and a treaty * made to unite all the branches of 
the 


— 


— 9 


7 


* Subſtance of the Treaty concluded between France and Spain on 
| the 15th of Auge, 1761, | 


« 1, Both kings will, for 
the future, look upon every 
power as an enemy, that be- 
comes the enemy of either, 

2. Their majeſties recipro- 
cally guaranty all their domi- 
nions, in whatever part of the 
world they be ſituated ; but 
they expreſly ſtipulate that 
this guaranty ſhall extend 
only to thoſe dominions re- 
ſpeQively of which the two 
crowns ſhall be in poſſeſſion 
the moment they are at peace 
with all the world. | 

3. The two kings extend 
their guaranty to the king of 
the Two Sicilies, and the in- 
fant duke of Parma, on con- 
Gition that theſe two princes 
guargnty the. dominions of 


their moſt Chriſtian and Ca- 
tholic majeſties. | | 

4- Though this mutual 
inviolable guaranty is to be 
ſupported with all the forces 
of the two kings, their ma- 
jeſties have thought proper 
to fix the ſuccours which are 
to be firſt furniſhed. 

5, 6, 7. Theſe articles de- 
termine the quality and quan- 
tity of theſe firſt ſuccours, 
which the power required en- 
gages to furniſh to the power 
requiring. Theſe ſuccours 
conſiſt of ſhips and frigates 
of war, and of land-forces, 
both horſe and foot. Their 


number is determined, and 
the poſts and ſtations to which 
they are to repair. 
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ne. the houſe of Bourbon in the moſt ambitious ang 
dangerous deſigns n the commerce and — 


Pendeney 


9 


8. The wars in which 


France ſhall be involved, in 


conſequence of her engage- 
ments by the treaties of Weſt- 
phalia, or other alliances with 
the princes and ſtates of Ger- 
many and the North, are ex- 
cepted from the caſes in which 
Spain is bound to furniſh ſuc- 
cours to France, unleſs fome 
maritime power take part in 
thoſe wars, or that France be 
attacked by land in her own 
country. 

9. The potentate requir- 
ing, may ſend one or more 
commiſſaries, to ſee whether 
the potentate required hath 
aſſembled the ſtipulated ſuc- 
cours within the limited time. 

10, 11. The potevtate te- 
quired ſhall be at liberty to 
make only one repreſentation 
on the uſe to be made of the 
ſuccours furniſhed to the po- 
tentate requiring: this, how- 
ever, is to be underitood only 
in caſes where an enterprize 
is to be carried into imme- 
diate execution; and not of 
ordinary caſes, where the 
power that is to furniſh the 
ſuccours is obliged only to 
hold them in readineſs in that 
part of his dominions which 
the power requiring ſhall ap- 
point, 

"0B, 13. The demand of 


9 g* vs 


mn... 


ſuccours ſhall be held a ſußf. 
cient proof, on one hand, of 
the neceſſity of receiving 
them; and, on the other, of 
the obligation to give ow 
The furniſhing of them ſhall 
not therefore be evaded un. 
der any pretext ; and vith- 
out entering into any dif. 
cuſſion, the ſtipulated num. 
ber of ſhips and land forces 
ſhall, three months after re. 
quiſition, be conſidered as be. 
longing to the potentiate te- 
quiring. 

14, 15. The charges of the 
ſaid ſhips and troops ſhall be 
defrayed by the power to 
which they are ſent : and the 
power which ſends them ſhall 
hold ready other ſhips to re- 
mew thoſe which may be loſt 

y accidents of the ſeas or of 
war; and alſo. the neceſſary 
recruits and reparations of the 
land- forces, 

16, The ſuccovrs abore 
ſtipulated ſhall be conſidered 
as the leaſt that either of the 
to monarchies ſhall be at l- 
berty to furniſh to the other: 
but as it is their intention 
that a war declared apaioſt 
either, ſhall be regarded as 
perſonal by the other ; they 
agree, that when they hap- 
pen to he both engaged in 
war againſt the ſame ren 
of C <2 i > " 
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pendency of the reſt of Europe, and particularly of An. 1762. 
theſe kingdoms. He expreſſed his reliance on the 


Divine 
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or enemies, they will wage 
it jointly with their whole 
forces; and that, in ſuch 
caſes, they will enter into a 
particular convention ſuited 
to circumſtances, and ſettle 
as well the reſpeQive and te- 
ciprocal efforts to be made, 
as their political and military 
plans of operations, which 
ſhall be executed by cam- 
mon conſent and with per- 
fe& agreement, 

17, 18. The two powers 
reciprocally and formally en- 
gage not to liſten to, nor to 
make, any propoſals of peace 
to their common enemies, 
but by mutual conſent; and 
in time of peace, as well as 
in time of war, to conſider 
the intereſts of the allied 
crown as their own; to com- 
penſate their reſpeQive loſſes 
and advantages, and to act 
as if the two monarchies 
formed only one and the ſame 
power, 

ty, 20. The king of Spain 
contraQts for the king of the 
Two Sicilies, the engage- 
ments of this treaty, and pro- 
miſes to cauſe it to be rati- 
hed by that prince; provided 
that the proportion of the 
ſuccours to be furniſhed by 
his Sicilian majeſty, ſhall be 
ſettled in proportion to his 


_— — 


power. The three monarchs 
engage to ſupport, on all oc- 
caſions, the dignity and rights 
of their houſe, and thoſe of 
all the princes deſcended 
from it. | 

21, 22 No other power 
but thoſe of the auguit houſe 
of Bourbon ſhall be inſerted. 
or admitted to accede to the 
preſent treaty. Their reſpec- 
tive ſubjects and dominions 
ſhall participate in the con- 
nection and advantages ſet- 
tled between the fovereigns, 
and ſhall not do or under- 
take any thing contrary to 
the good underſtanding ſub- 
ſiſting between them. 

23. The Droit d'Aubane 
ſhall be aboliſhed in favour 
of the ſubjects of their Ca- 
tholic and Sicilian majeſties, 
who ſhall enjoy in France 
the ſame privileges as the na- 
tives. The French thall 
likewiſe be treated in Spain, 
and the Two Sicilies, as the 
natural born ſubjeRs of theſe 
two monarchies. x 

24. The ſubjects of the 
three ſovereigns ſhall enjoy, 
in their reſpeQive dominion 
in [Europe, the ſame privi- 
leges and exemptions as the 
natives. 2 f 

25. Notice ſhall be given 
to the powers, with whom 

the 
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An. 1762. Divine bleſſing on the juſlice of his cauſe, on the 
zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faithful ſub. 
jects, and the concurrence of his allies, who muſt 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and ex. 
tenſive projects of his enemies. He left theſe con- 
ſiderations with his parliament, full of the juſteſt 
confidence that the honour of his crown, and the 
intereſts of his kingdoms, were ſafe in their hands, 

This ſpeech being taken into conſideration, each 
houſe apart preſented an addreſs, containing af. 
ſurances of conſtant ſupport, conveyed in the moſt 
endearing expreſſions. 

After all, if we may judge from the mutual de- 
clarations of war publiſhed by the two nations, 
they both ſeemed intent upon ſuppreſſing the real 
cauſe, and at a loſs to find plauſible pretences for 
proceeding to ſuch extremities. The real motive 
wich induced England to hazard a rupture, wasa 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
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the three contracting mo- 
narchs have already conclud- 
ed, or ſhall hereafter con- 
clude treaties of commerce, 
that the treatment of the 
French in Spain and the Two 
Sicilies, of the Spaniards in 
France and the Two Sicilies, 
and of the Sicilians in France 
and Spain, ſhall not be cited 
nor ſerve as a precedent ; it 
being the intention of their 
mott Chriſtian, Catholic, aud 
Sicilian majeſties, that no na- 
tion ſhall participate in the 


advantages of their reſpective 


ſubjects. 
28. The contracting par- 


ties ſhall reciprocally diſcloſe 
to each other their alliances 
and negotiations, eſpecially 
when they have reference to 
their common intereſts ; and 
their miniſters at all the 
courts of Europe ſhall live-in 
the greateit harmony and muy 
* — 

This article contain 
hy a ſtipulation concerning 
the ceremonial to be ob- 
ſerved between the miniiters 
of France and Spain, with te- 
gard to precedency at foreign 
courts. 

28, This contains a pro» 
miſc to ratify the treaty.” 
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full perſuaſion of the Catholic king's partiality to An. 1563. 
the court of Verſailles, and of his intention to aſſiſt 
France with treaſure in the proſecution of her hoſ- 
cilities againſt Great-Britain 3 for as to the paFum 
families between the two branches of the houle of 
Byurbon, it was no more than a defenſive alliance 
for the mutual guaranty of their reſp̃ective domi- 
nions, Which any two nations have a right to con- 
tract, and a mutual conceſſion of commercial pri- 
vilezes, with which every power has an undoubred 
right to indulge its allies, without giving juſt cauſe 
of offence to any neighbouring nation, 
As we have mentioned the ſecond expedition Conn 
againſt Martinique, we ſhall conclude our narra- | ung 


| tion of 
tion with an account of the ſucceſs which attended (Marti- 


this enterprize. It may be neceſſary to inform the nique. 
reader, that Martinique is the largeſt of all the Ca- 
ribee INands, ſituated between: the fourteenth and 
ſifteenth degrees of north latitude, about the mid- 
de between Barbadoes and Guadaloupe, to wind- 
ward of Antigua and St, Chriſtopher's. It extends 
twenty leagues in length, and may be about one 
hundred and thirty miles in circumference; in- 
dented by a great number of creeks and harbours; 
diverſified with hill and dale, ſhaded with woods, 
watered by many ſtreams; in climate ſultry, in ſoil 
fertile, producing a very conſiderable quantity of 
ſugar, indigo, coffee, cotton, ginger, aloes, and 
pimento. Here the governor general of all the 
French Iſlands in this part of the world reſides ; 
and here is eſtabliſhed the ſovereign council, whoſe 
juriſdiction extends over all the French Antilles, 
and even to the ſettlements of that crown in the 
iſlands 
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An. 1562. iſlands of St. Domingo and Tortuga. In a ward, 


Martinique is the moſt popylous and flouriſhing 


of all the colonies which the French nation poſſeß 


in America. Its towns and harbours are ſtrongly 


Account 
of the ex- 
peduion 
to that 
iſland, 


fortified : the country itſelf is rendered extreme. 
ly difficult of acceſs by woods, paſſes, rivers, 
rocks, and ravines ; defended by a body of regular 
troops, and reinforced by a diſciplined militia, faid 
to conſiſt of ten thouſand white natives, beſides four 
times that number of negroes, whom they can arm 
in caſes of emergency. The reduction of this 
iſland was an object of the greateſt conſequence to 
Great-Britain, not only on account of its own in- 
trinſic worth, and the detriment which the loſs of 
it muſt occaſion to the enemy, but like wiſe for the 
ſecurity of the Engliſh iſlands, amongſt which it is 
ſituated, and of the Britiſh trading ſhips, which 
were terribly annoyed by che privateers of Marti- 
nique, 
T he armament from North America and Eng- 
land, under the command of major general Manck- 
ton and rear-admiral Rodney, amounting to eigh- 
teen battalions, and as many ſhips of the line, be- 
fides frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips, having ren- 
dezvoulcd at Barbadoes in the month of Decem- 
ber, proceeded from thence on the fifth day of 
January; and on the eighth the fleet and tranl- 
ports anchored in St. Anne's Bay, in the eaſtern 
part of Martinique, after the ſhips of war had 
ſlenced ſome batteries which the enemy had erected 
on that part cf the coaſt. In the courſe of this 
ſervice, the Raiſonable, a ſhip of the line, was, by 
the ignorance of the pilot, run upon a 1 
| rocks, 
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rocks, from-whence ſhe could not be diſengaged, 


though the men were ſaved, together with het 
ſtores and artillery. The general, however, judg- 
ing this an improper place for a diſembarkation, 
two brigades, commanded by the brigadiers Havi- 
land and Grant, were detached under convoy to the 
bay of Petite- Anſe, where a battery was cannonaded 
and taken by the ſeamen and marines. Theſe bri- 
gades were ſoon followed by the whole army, and 
the reſt of the ſquadron ; and other batteries being 
filenced, general Monckton and the forces landed 
without further oppoſition on the ſixteenth, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cas des Navires. The bri- 
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gadiers Haviland and Grant had made a deſcent in 


the other place, and marched to the ground oppo- 
fice to Pigeon Iſland, which commands the har- 
bour of Fort-Royal: but the road being found 
impaſſable for artillery, Mr. Monckton altered his 
fiſt deſign. The two brigades, however, with the 
light intantry under lieutenant-colonel Scot, while 
they remained on ſhore, were attacked in the night 
by a body of grenadiers, freebooters, negroes, and 
mulattoes, who had been ſent over from Fort- 
Royal; but they met with ſuch a warm reception 
as compelled them to retreat with precipitation, 
after having ſuſtained ſome loſs. 

The troops being landed at Cas des Navires, 
and reinforced with two battalions of marines, 
which were ſpared from the ſquadron, the general 
reſolved to beſiege the town of Fort-Royal; but, 
in order to make his approaches, he found it neceſ. 
ſary to attack the heights of Garnier and Tortue · 
ſon, which the enemy fortified, and ſeemed re- 

| ſolved 
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Ao.1762, ſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. The Egg - 
liſh commander, having erected a battery to favour 
the paſſage of a ravine which ſeparated him from 
thoſe heights, made a diſpoſition for the atiack, 
which was put in execution on the twenty-fourth 
day of January. In the dawn of the morning, 
brigadier Grant, at the head of the grenadiers, ſup- 
ported by lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the ad. 
vanced poſts of the enemy, under a briſk fire of 
the batteries; while brigadier Rufane with his bri- 
gade, reinforced by the marines, marched up onthe 
right to attack the redoubts that were raiſed along 
the ſhore; and the light infantry under colonel 
Scot, ſupported by the brigade of Walſh, advanced 
on the left ct a plantation, in order, if poſObl*, to 
turn the enemy. They ſucceeded in their attempt, 
while the grenadiers were engaged in driving the 
French from one poſt to another; and this motion 
contributed in a great meaſure to the ſucceſs of the 
day. By nine in the morning they were in polel- 
ſion of the Morne Tortu-ſon, and all the tedoubts 
and batteries with which it was fortified, The ene- 
my retired in confuſion to the town of Fort-Royal, 
and tothe Morne Garnier, wh'ch, being more high 
and inacceſſible than the other, was deemed im- 
practicable. During the conteſt for the poſſeſſion 
ot Tortueſon, brigadier Haviland, at the head of 
his brigade, with two battalions of highlanders, 
and another corps of light infantry under major 
Leland, was ordered to pals the ravine a good way 
to the left, and turn a body of the enemy poſted 
on the oppoſite heights, in hope of being able 10 
divide their forces; but the country was lo difficult 
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of EY that it was late before this paſſage was An. 1762. 


effected. In the mean time, the general, per- 
ceiving the enemy giving way on all ſides, ordered 


colonel Scot's light infantry, with Walſh's brigade, 
ind a diviſion of the grenadiers, to advance on the 
left to a plantation, from whence they drove the 
enemy, and where they took poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt oppoſite to the Morne Garnier. 
They were ſupported on the right by Haviland's 
corps, when they paſſed the ravine; and the road 
between the two plantations which they occupied, 
was covered by the marines. Next day the Eng- 


liſh began to erect batteries againſt the citadel of - 


Fort-Royal; but were greatly annoyed from Morne 
Garnier. On the twenty-ſeventh,. about four in 
the afternoon, the enemy made a furious attack, 
with the greateſt part of their forces, on the poſts 
occupied by the light infantry and brigadier Havi- 
land; but were handled ſo roughly, that they ſoon 
retired in diſorder. Such was the ardour of the 
Engliſh troops that they paſſed the ravine with the 
fugitives, ſeized their batteries, and took poſſeſſion 
of the ground, being ſupported by the brigade of 


Walſh and the grenadiers under Grant, who march- 


ed up to their aſſiſtance when the attack began. 
Major Leland, with his light infantry, finding no 
reſiſtance on the left, advanced to the redoubt 
which was abandoned; and the brigadiers Walſh, 
Grant, and Haviland, moved up in order to ſup- 
port him; ſo that by nine at night the Britiſh 
Troops were in poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong poſt, 
that commanded the citadel, againſt which their 


own artillery was turned in the morning. The 
French 
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An. 1762. French regular troops had fled into the town, and 
the militia diſperſed in the country. The gover. 
nor of the citadel, perceiving the Engliſh em. 
ployed in erecting batteries on the different heights 
by which he was commanded, ordered the chamade 
to be beat, and ſurrendered the place by capitula. 
tion. On the fourth of February the gate of the 

citadel was delivered up to the Engliſh; and next 
morning the garriſon, to the number of eight hun- 
dred, marched out with the honours of war. Im. 
mediately after the reduction of Fort-Royal, depu- 
tations were ſent from different quarters of the 
iſland, deſiring a capitulation : but the governor- 
general, Mr, de la Touche, retired with his forces 
to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend with un- 
common vigour. On the ſeventh, Pigeon-Iſland, 
which was ſtrongly fortified, and counted one of 
the beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the 
ficſt ſummons, and obtained a capitulation ſimilar 
to that of the citadel, It was agreed, that the 
troops of the French king ſhould be tranſported 
to Rochfort in France; that the militia ſhould lay 
down their arms, and remain priſoners of war, until 
the fate of the iſland ſhould be determined. Thelc 
Ggnal ſucceſſes were obtained at the ſmall expence 
ot about four hundred men, including a few ofh- 
cers, killed and wounded in the different attacks; 
but the loſs of the enemy was much more conli- 
derable. The moſt remarkable circumſtance of 
this enterprize was the ſurpriſing boldneſs and als 
crity cf the ſeamen, who, by force of atm, crew 
a number of heavy mortars and ſhips cannon up ea 


the ſteepeſt mountains to 2 conſiderable _ t 
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from the ſea, and acrols'the enemy 's line of fire, 
to which they expoſed themſelves with amazing 
indifference. Fourteen. French privateers were 
found in the harbour of Port Royal; and a much 
reater number, from other ports in the. iſland, 
were delivered up to admiral Rodney, in conſe- 
quence of the capitulation with the inhabitants, 
who, in all other reſpects, were very favdurably 
treated. 

Tuſt when general Montkton was ready to em- 
bark for the reduction of St. Pierre, a very large 
and flouriſhing town, ſituated to leeward of Fort- 
Royal, two deputies arrived with propoſals of ca- 
pitulation for the whole ifland on the part of Mr. 


de la Touche, the governor-general. On the 


fourteenth the terms were ſettled, and the capitu- 
lation ſigned : on the fixteenth the Engliſh com- 
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Reduct on 
of the 
whole 
iſland, 


mander took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, and all the 


poſts in that neighbourhood; while the governor- 
general, with Mr. Rouille, the lieutenant-governor, 
the ſtaff-officers, and about three hundred and 
twenty grenadiers, were embarked in tranſports, to 
be conveyed to France. That ſuch an important 


conqueſt ſhould be atchieved almoſt without blood- 


ſhed, was in a great meaſure owing to the favour- 
able capitulation which the iſland of Guadaloupe 
had obtained, and the good faith with which the 
articles of that capitulation had been obſerved by 
the conquerors. Indeed, the inhabitants of Marti- 
nique, who were indulged with nearly the ſame 
terms, muſt have found themſelves conſiderably 
gainers by their change of ſovereign inaſmuch as, 
together with che enjoyment of their own reli- 
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45. 1762. gion, laws, and property, they had now an oppex. 


tunity of exporting their produce to advantage 
and of being ſupplied with all neceffaries from 
the dominions of Great-Britain; whereas, before 
they fell under the Engliſh government, their 
commerce was almoſt intirely interrupted, and 
they were obliged to depend even for ſubſiſtency 
upon the moſt precarious and hazardous method; 


of ſupply. By the reduction of Martinique, the 


iſlands of Antigua, St, Chriſtopher's, and Neri, 
together with the ſhips trading to theſe colonies, 
are petſectly ſecured againſt the depredations of the 
enemy, and Great-Britain acquires an annual addi. 
tion in commerce, at leaſt, to theamount of onemil. 


lion ſterling. While general Monckton was en. 
ployed in regulating the capitulation of this iſland, 
commodore Swanton failed with a ſmall ſquadron 


to the ifle of Grenade, which, with ſome other 


poſſeſſed by the French, depends upon Martinique, 


and in all probability would ſubmit without oppo- 
ſition. | 
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The conſiderate part of mankind will eaſily eon - 
ceive the numberle(s dangers, and difficulties, which 
a writer has to encounter and ſurmount in publiſn - 
ing the Hiſtory of his own Times, expoſed to the 
contradiction of living evidences, who have ſeen in 
different lights, and of conſequence varied in their 
repreſentation of many tranſactions in which they 
themſelves have been principally concerned. 

At the end of the third volume of our Conti- 
nuation, we, in order to evince our own impar- 


tiality, and for no other conſideration, inſerted 


ſome remarks which commodore Moore had made 
on our account of the expedition to Martinique, 
and the conqueſt of Guadalupe. 

Major-general Barrington, conceiving himſelf 
aggrie ved by ſome of thoſe remarks, has claimed 
the fame privilege of making obſervations in his 
turn; and we for the ſame reaſon, have complied 
with his demand. | 

For our own parts, we eſpouſe neither ſide of 
ine queſtion. In a caſe of perſonal diſpute berween 
characters of ſuch importance, all that an hiſtorian 
can do is to ſtate at fairly before the tribunal of the 
public, and leave the reader to determine aceord- 
ing to the force of his own conviction. 
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Commodore Moore. General Barrington, 


There were between four Art. 1. There were 
and five hundred highlanders; one hundred and fifty high- 
and the number of the whole landers, that joined us at Bar- 
army that failed from Barba - badoes: the greateſt part of 
does amounted to five thou- the reſt did not arrive till the 
ſand eight hundred and twen- day before we landed at Gua- 
ty-four men, as appears from daloupe; and one company 
the return, | did not come till a ſquadron 

a was ſent to attack Fon 
Louis. They joined it off of 
that place, and landed with 
the marines. This was about 
three weeks after we came to 
Baſſe-terre. | 

It is not denied that the 

returns of the army, when 

we arrived at Barbados, 

| amounted to five thouſand 

- | eight hundred men: but it 

will appear alſo, . by the re- 
turns, that no more were 
7 | landed at Martinique than 
four thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty- eight men. | 
This diminution of num- 
bers will not appear fur 
priſing, when it is knownthat 
by our ſtay at Barbadoes, 
which was abſolutely neceſſs- 
ry, in order to wait for the hol: 
pital-ſhip, as well as for ſome 
others that were miſſing, with 
ſtores for the artillery, a very 
great number of men ſicken- 
ed, and became unfit for ſer- 
vice, in the little time the 
fleet remained there, 


” g Mr, 


Commodore Moore. General Barrington. 


Mr. Hopſon was ſo' ſen- 
| ſible of his want of ſufficient 
ſtrength, that he applied to 
the commodore to have the © 
marines put under his com- 
, mand, that they might be 
landed with the army: this 
Mr. Moore excuſed himſelf 
from granting, not knowing 
what enemy there might be 
in thoſe ſeas, and, of conſe- 
- quence, ſuppoſing that he 
might have occaſion for them 
himſelf. 


The general having deſited Art, 2. In regard to the : 
that the cannon might be - commodore's offer of draw- 
landed at a ſavannah, where ing the artillery, &c. Major- 
the boats muſt have been general B—n can by no 
greatly expoſed to the fire of, means ſpeak to it, as he had, 
the enemy, which would have | at the time that offer was 
rendered the ſervice imprac- ſent, gone on board the Cam- 
ticable, according to the opi- bridge with a meſſage from 
nions of the pilots and cap- general Hopſon: neither did 
tains, given in à council of he ever know that ſuch an 
war held for that purpoſe, offer was made, till the day 
Mr. Moore communicated after the army reimbarked, 


theſe opinions to the general; 
but at the ſame time offered 
to land the cannon on the 
other ſide of Point Negro, at 
a place equally near the road 
from the Engliſh army to Fort 
Royal, and even cauſe them 
to be drawn up by the ſea. 
men, without giving any 
trouble to the troops. The 
general, inſtead of embracing 
this propoſal, ſent a ſecond 
meſſage to the commodore, 
de- 


The meſſage that he car- 
ried was, That if the com- 
modore would land the artil- 
lery, ſtores, &c. at the ſavan- 
nah, the army would march 
next morning. and attack the 
fort in conjunction with the 
fleet. 

This offer, which the ge- 
neral gave in writing, could 
not be complied with, for 
the reaſon alledged by the 
commodore; no more than 
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deſir ing the troops might be an offer he took upon him. 
reimbarked as ſoon as pol- {elf to weke, that he would 
ſible; and this ſervice Mr. accept of any place to eaſt. 
Moore performed with re- ward of the Bluff. point: nei. 
luctance, ther did he ever hear that 
there was any other place pro. 
poſed, except Point Negro, 
This is not meant as the 
ſmalleſt impeachment, in re. 
gard to the conduct of the 
fleet, which did every thing 
poſſible upon that occaſion : 
but, in order to juſtify the 
army for having reimbarked, 
it will be neceſſary to fay, 
that by the detours it myſt 
have made, in order to avoid 
the Morne Tortueſon, the dil. 
tance was upwards of four 
miles to the fort, without any 
praQticable road for drawing 
the artillery, but what muſt 
\ have been made by them- 
ſelves, and that over a coun- 

try which no European can 

have the leaſt idea of, It 

would, befides, have been 

abſolutely neceſſary to have 

eſtabliſhed a chain of very 

ſtrong poſts, in order to have 

kept up its communication 

with the fleet, even if the 

commodore could have made 

good his offer of drawing the 

artillery, which ſeems more 

than doubtful, as it would 

d y have taken up two thouſand 

five hundred ſeamen ; yet how 

were proviſions to be con- 

veyed for an army that con- 

filed (including women, ſer- 

vous, 
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The commodore, being 
well acquinted with the 
place, made a diſpoſiijon for 
the attack, from which he 
could not be diverted by the 
opinion of the chief engineer, 
and other officers, who, after 
having reconnoitred the for- 
tifications, declared they 
thought them impregnable 


to ſhipping —as appears from 


Mr. Moore's letter to the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, 


General Barrington. 


vants, and blacks) of upwards 
of five thouſand people, from 


the fleet to the camp, at four - 


miles diſtance? This was 
not in the commodore's offer; 
but it was a very ſerious con- 
fideration for the army, 


Art. 3. It is by do means 
denied that the reſolution of 
attacking the fort by ſea was 
a very ſpirited one; or that 
it was not conduQed with 
ſuch bravery, as will always 
do honour to thoſe gentle- 
men who had the honour to 
command thoſe thips that lay 
before it: but the conte- 
quence by no means invali- 
dated the opi::ion of the chict 
engineer, or the other ofh- 
cers, as it is certain that the 
fort was not, nor indeed could 
it, from its elevation, be much 
hurt by the ſhipping ; neuhet 
did the enemy abandon it till 
they ſaw, by our mancuvte, 
that we were preparing to 
land. 

A letter * from col. Cleve- 
landto general B n, Upon 
this ſubject, will evince what 
has been ſaid. 


— — —_— — 


1 


Copy of 4 Letter from Lieut. Col. Cleveland to Major general 


Barrington. 


«SIR, 


imbasking from off the iſſand 


« It was ſoon after the of Martinico, that | was made 


troops were ordered for te- 


4 


acquainted with the motives 
_ which 
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Commodore Moore. 
After having obſerved that 


they laid him under great 


difficulty, by requeſting that 


ſo late in the evening, which 
might have been granted ſo 


was when it was firſt pro- 
poſed, 


ENGLAND. 


General Barrington. 


Art. 4. The reaſon why 
the troops, that were afſem. 
bled under the ſtern of the 
Woolwich, did not land, a 
was propoſed, under colonel 
Clavering, was, that the great. 

eſt 


which induced the general 
for taking ſuch a ſtep : I then 


underitood the meſſage from 
the general to commodore. 


Moore was, that if he, the 
commodote, could make an 


attack with his fleet, or land 


the artillery, ſtores, and pro- 
viſions, &c. nearer Fort Royal, 


the army, at all events, ſnould 


march the next morning to 
invelt the place; if not, boats 
to be ſent on ſhore in the 
evening, for the troops to be 
taken on board. His anſwer 
was, that they could not be 
landed nearer, or at anyother 
place, than where the troops 
landed ; and he would un- 
dertake, with his ſailors, to 
land them there, But at a 
meeting of the general offi- 


cers, the next morning, on 


board of his ſhip, he then 
ſaid that his meſſage was, 
that he not only offered to 
land them at the place before 
mentioned, but likewiſe to 
tranſport them wherever the 
ſervice might require. This 
much ſurpriſed general Hop- 
ſon, ang all the other general 
officers, who never took his 


anſwer in. that ſenſe, Being 
aſked, what number of men 
he could ſpare from the fleet 
for that ſervice, he mentioned 
four, or at moſt ſix hundred 
men, which was known to be 
greatly inſufficient, 

As for the chief engineer 
giving his opinion againſt his 
majeity's ſhips of war attack. 
ing Fort Royal on the iſland 
of Guadaloupe, 1 am certaia 
he continued in the ſame 
ſentiments after the attack 
was made, and the place 
abandoned ; and I ſhould not 
do juſtice to his charader, 
were I of any other: for a 
theefort was on an eminence, | 
it rendered their fire but of 
a very immaterial ſervice 
towards reducing it, there 
being not a gun diſmounted, 
nor much damage- done to 
any capital work; nor did 
the enemy quit the fort, ot 
ceaſe firing, till the morning 
after the attack was made, 
They were ſenſible of not 
being able to hold out forty- 
eight hours after the troops 
made pood their landing. As 
it was commanded by heights, 


GEORGE III. 


Conmedrre Moore. 


poſed, he took bis meakires 
with ſuch expedition and ſuc- 
ceſs, that in leſs than an 
hour the troops were rendez- 
vouſed under the W oolwich's 


ſtern, when the landing was , 


again poſtponed ; though the 
evening was favourable, the 


Woolwich at that time very - 


near the ſhore, and the Spy 
ſloop within her, almoſt cloſe 
to the beach. In conſequenee 


of this delay, it was ſound 


extremely difficult to diſpoſe 
of the men-for that night, as 
it would have been impoſſible 
for them to find their reſpec- 


tive tranſports in the dark: 


but this difficulty was fur- 
mounted by the commodore, 
who diſtributed ' them among 
the ſhips of war, Several 
veſſels, ſet on fire by the ene- 
my, being ſeen driving about, 
Mr. Moore, with the tranſ- 
ports, kept to windward all 
night, in ſuch a ſituation as 


— 


General Barrington. 
rn. 2 


eſt part of the tranſports 


were drove to the leewatd; 
which when general Hopſon 


was made acquainted with, 


and that, in caſe of neceſſity. 


the colonel could not be pro- 
perly ſupported, he counter- 
manded them. 


As to the "tee: of \ landing 


the troops at twelve o'clock, 
it could not, with propriety, 


have been accepted of, as at 
that time the coaſt had never 
been reconnoitred; neither 
was it done till major- general 
B——n obtained leave from 
the general to do it next 
morning, When he pitched 
upon the - place when” [the 
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| think it would not have 
taken more time to have re- 
duced it; and of conſequence 
they muſt have weakened 
their own ſtrength, by leav- 


ing a ſufficient number of 


men for garriſoning the place, 
to be taken priſoners, 
This, Sir, is what I can 
very well recollect and affirm, 
and am not a” little ſurpriſed 


to read fo different an ac- ; 


— 


00 iu ted expedition in 
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| I have the — to he, 
With great truth, 
. Honourable Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient, * 
And much obliged, 
| Humble ſervant. 
* | to 
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to yg «ble to chuſe his an- 


chorage next day. At the 


ſame time he directed the 


bomb-ketches to play upon 
the town, to amuſe the ene- 


my, and keep them at a diſ- 
tance, that the troops might, 


land next morning without 
oppoſition. 


The enemy threw up no 


intrenchmenis in the way to 
the Dos d' Ane: — the paſs 
was hilly, but very acceſſible 
by means of a tolerable road, 
tho' ſtony and rugged. When 
the governor of Guadaloupe 
rejected the propoſal ſent with 
the flag of truce, the general 


would have tried the effect of 


a ſecond meſſage, which Mr. 
Moore warmly oppoſed, re- 
commending it to him to ſe- 
cond his blow while the ene- 
my were in conſternation, 
and offering to aſſiſt him with 
the mariners who were under 
his command. This attack 
he the more ſtrongly recom- 
mended, as be knew the na- 
ture of the climate, and fore - 
ſaw the troops would ſoon be 
weakened by diſtemper. Had 
his advice been taken, in all 
probability, the conqueſt of 
the iſland would have deen 
finiſhed in a few days; for all 
or moſt of the poſts which 
the enemy poſſeſſed on the 
Capeſterre fide, were fortified 
after the landing of the Eng- 
lib forces: 

may 


and, whatever 


General Barrington 


. 


Art. 5. Whoever has ſeen 
the Dos d'Ane, and is any 
ſort of judge of ground, muſt 
know that there was no ne- 
cellity, or even uſe, for forti- 
fying what nature had done 
every thing for: however, 
the enemy did not negle& 
even that. The whole of the 
road from the ſea to the Dos 
d'Ane, which is near four 
miles, is ſo narrow, that, in 
many places, not above three 
men could march in front, 
and moſt part of it very rocky 
and ſteep, 

All the parts that flanked 
the road had been fortified, 
and artillery planted in them, 
ſuch as Biſdary, Vaubelle, La 
Batterie Mutine, the Jeſui's, 
the Hoſpital, and the houſe 
of Mr. La Garde, at which 
the enemy had eſtabliſhed 
their head quarters. Above 
all this was the grand camp, 
from which their cannon com- 
manded the road, From 
thence there was another, 
which led to the Dos d'Ane, 
not above ſix feet broad, a 
perpendicular precipice . 

eac 
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may have been ſaid of the 
bravery of the inhabitants, 
certain it is, that, as ſoon as 
they were attacked, they 
abandoned all their poſts ſuc- 
ceſſively, almoſt without re- 
ſiſtance; nor was there any 
reaſon to extol the courage 
and intrepidity . of madam 
Ducharmey, who was ſaid to 
have defended ber plantation 
at the head of her ſlaves and 
dependants. 


each ſide of above fourſcore 
feet, This was flanked by 
hills, that could not be at- 
tacked from the plain below, 
and enfiladed from the front 


of the Dos d'Ane, which is 


not above five hundred yards 


in breadth, and both flanks . 


were covered by inacceſſible 
rocks and woods. Had even 
all theſe difficulties been ſur- 


mounted, there were ſtill more 


to encounter, if poſſible, of a 
ſtronger nature; I mean the 


redoubt, without which our 


When the marines had 


taken poſſeſſion of Fort Louis, 


Mr. Moore, at the deſire of 
general Hopſon, went on board 
the Panther, accompanied by 
colonel Clavering, to recon- 
noitre the coaſt, and fixed 
upon a landing-place near 
Arnonville, where the troops 


were aQually diſembarked. 


being maſters of the Dos 
d' Ane would not have been 
of the leaſt ſervice, and which 


we muſt have abandoned, as 


it would have been next to 
impoſſible, to bave ſupplied 
that poſt with proviſions. 


Art, 6. When the com- 
modore reconnoitred the coaſt 
of the Capeſterre, it was ſome 
time before general Hopſon's 
death ; -and at that, time ge- 
neral Barrington had- pro- 
poſed to him to take fixteen 
hundred men, and carry the 
war on that fide of the iſland. 
This would have put the 
enemy between two fires, and 


there is the greateſt probabi- 


lity to believe it would have 
been attended with ſucceſs ; 


but this the general would 


never conſent to, tho' often 
prefſed to it by general Bar- 
rington. Tbe army at. that 


time amounted to three thou- 


. ſand 
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| fand three hundred men, 6 
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Ts town was intirely de- 
moliched, except ſome few 
houſts a a the end next Fort 
Royal; and thoſe that came 
down weile only attracted by 
curioſity to ſee the ruins — 
the enemy had but two can- 
non, and theſe were ſpiked 

up. by 1lidſe that made à fal- 
— from the citadel — when 
the magazine blew up, Mr. 
Moore ſent ſhips immediate- 
ly to the aſſiſtance of the 
fort, which however had ſuſ- 
tained very little damage. 

The commodore never 
dreamed they would attempt 
landing in this place, know- 
ing that the enemy had 
dtiven ſtakes under water for 
the deſttuction of the boats. 
'Fhe inconveniences of land- 
ing here he had repreſented 

298 : = 


landing with made 


for ſervice 3 dür when the 
good, it 
conſiſted,” after 'Weakebln 

greatly the gafriſon of 105 
Eonis, of bet ten twelye! and 
thirteen hundred only,” 1; 
was near three weeks before 


this period thiat Me. Moore 


adviſed the going: to Hovel. 

bourg, "whict! the” penera 
thoughtfo i im praQitab e, that 
he would not conſent to it: 

it fell of courſe aflervtidb 
when we were maſters of the 
poſts of Arnonville an&Petit- 


bourg. 


Art. 7. The enemy had 
thret pieces of eighteen poun- 
ders, beſides a mortar of thir. 
teen inches, which laſt they 
received from Martinique. 
During the ſiege, the battery 
was attacked at twelve o'clock 
at noon, and carried by eap- 
tain Bloomer of the fixty- irt 
regiment. 


Art. 8. Colonel Clavering 
landed at the river Mov- 
ſtique, about two miles from 
Petitbourg, and there was not 
a ſtake drove in that place; 
tho* the bay of Petitbourg 
was full of them: this gene- 


ral Barrington was ſo wel 
ap- 


r . . 


my 2. 
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to the general, before he 
ſailedto Dominique. 


The commodore employed 
his cruiſers with ſuch effect, 
that no proviſions were land- 


ed at Mahaut fince the firſt - 


attack of the iſland. A trader 
of St. Euſtatia offered to ſup- 
ply the commodore with ten 
thouſand barrels of beef, at 
an under-price, declaring, 
without ſcruple, that the Bri- 
tih cruiſers had effeQually 
prevented him from diſpoſing 
of it at any French market. 
Beſides, the inhabitants of 
Guadalupe would have been 
chargeable with the greateſt 


abſurdity, had they collected 
magazines of proviſion in the 


defenceleſs town of Mahaut, 
ſituated at ſuch a diſtance 
from the centre of their poſts, 
while their enemies had it in 
their power to cut off the 
communication : but, if they 
had, it would have reflected 
no blame upon the commo- 
dore, who had done every 
thing in the power of ſhips to 
prevent it. 


SGeneral Barrington. 


appriſed. of, that he never at- 
tempted to land there, which 
otherwiſe would have been a 
moſt adyantageous ſpot. 
Art. 9. The ſevereſt ſtroke 
the inhabitants felt, during 
the whole operations, was the 
deſtroying of the magazine 
of Bay- Mahaut. This ren- 
dered all their future defence 
uſeleſs, as by that means the 
redoubt, where were all the 
old people, women, and chil- 
dren, was cut off from being 
ſupplied. 

Me. Moore is very much 
miſtaken, when he ſays that 
it was an improper place for 
a magazine: it was, as near 
as could be, in the center of 
the two illands, and as far 
removed as poſſible, con- 
ſtent with ſafety and conve- 
nience, from the enemy. It 
was on that fide of the iſland 
which was moſt convenient 
to receive proviſions from St. 
Euſtatia ; and, beſides, there 
was ſo little water there, that 
the large ſhips could not 
come near it, Had they eſta- 
bliſhed their magazine on rhe 
ſea-coaſt on the other fide, 
which is the Capeſterre, it 
would always have been ſub- 
ject to have been deſtroyed 
by the landing of a few men. 
Where they had placed zit, 
that was impractiesble, as 
acroſs the ifland it is above 
nine miles, which we muit 


Rave marched to re deſtroy- 
ed 
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The commodore ſent thi- 
ther (to Marigalante) a ſtrong 
e 


General Barrington, 


ed it, leaving behind us Pe. 
titbourg and Arnonpille, both 
ſtrong poſts, where the whole 
force of the enemy was at 
that time aſſembled; the one 
upon our right, and the other 
upon our left. flank, This 
would have been madnek, 
before we were in poſſeſſion 
of theſe places, tho* after. 
wards a very eaſy taſk, . 
will appear, from à letter 
wrote by Mr, Des Hayes +, 
of what conſequence that 
magazine was to the enemy, 
and that it was collected from 
St. Euſtatia during the ſiege. 


Art. 10. It ſhould feem 
that the troops had fome 
ſmall 


+ Tranſlation of the Letter from Maſſieurs Vidal and Des Hayes to 
Major General Barrington. 


* SIR, | 
% In anſwer to the letter 
you have done us the hohour 


to write, relating to ſeveral 


cireumſtances concerning the 
ſiege of Guadaloupe, of which 
you require the true ſtate, as 
we were eye-witneſſes of what 
paſſed; Mr. Vidal having 
acted, during the. ſiege, as a 
captain of the horſe-militia, 
and at the beginning of the 
ſiege as aid-du-camp to the 


governor; and Mr, Des Hayes 


as captain in the infantry- 
militia ; 


We declare, Sir, that with 


reſpe& to the firſt article of 
your letter, «hat you alledge 
is very true, in regard to the 
difficulty of the road by th: 
ſea- ſide, leading to the gene- 
ral quarters, as well as that 
of the Dos d' Ane: this laſt 
is ſo ſteep and narrow, al 
moſt through its whole er- 
tent, which is about fout 
thouſand paces, or four Eng» 
liſh miles, that three men 
can ſcarce march a-bresſt; 
and in many places it is 
incumbered with ſtones as to 
be abſolutely impradticable. 
Moreover, it was the more 

diff. 
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Commodore Moore, 


detachment of ſhips, at whoſe 
arrival the inhabitants imme- 
diately capitulated, 


| General Barrington, 


fmall ſhare in the reduction 
of Marigalante, for the fol - 


lowing reaſons : 
| In 


— — 


difficult to be foreed, as en- 
trenchments had been made, 
and poſts fortified the whole 
length of the road; as at 
Biſdary, Vaubelle, la Batterie 
Mutine, the Jeſuits, the Hoſ- 


pital, and, laſtly, the guard. 


at the general quarters; and 


above all this the grand camp 


mounted with cannon, which 
commanded the road. 

The inhabitants eagerly 
wiſhed to be attacked in this 
place, hoping to ſee your 
troops fink under the at- 
tempt, Their hopes were 
founded on the nature of the 
road, which would have pro- 
duced new difficulties. They 
knew it was out of tte reach 
of the cannon of the ſhips ; 
and they were not afraid of 
being attacked inother places, 
being covered by the river of 
Gallion, being ſecured on 
both ſides by ſuch a prodi- 
gious height, and defended 
by ſeveral poſts, which it 
would have been impoſſible 
to pals, | 
As to the ſecond article, 
concerning the proviſions 
brought to us from St. Eu- 
ſtatia to the Bay Mahaut, a 
little town ſitusted in the 
bottom of the great Cul de 


Sac, it is the only place from 
whence we received any dur- 
ing the ſiege, if we except 
ſome boats rhat came loaden 
to Port Louis, Petit Canal, 
and Moule, three towns in 
Grande-terre, into which ſome 
prizes were brought. We had 
our magazines at the Bay 
Mahaut, and until that town 
was reduced, our communi- 
cation of proviſions was not 
interrupted, They were at 
firſt conveyed to different 
plantations, particularly to 
that of Mr, Machicourt at 
Arnonville, and from thence 
to the reduit and general 
quarters: bur your deſcent 
at Houelbourg, which was fol- 
lowed by the reduction of all 
the poſts from the Bay Ma- 
haut to Capeſterre, and the 
ſeizure of all our proviſions 
found in that town, and other 
places which were burned, 
from which places we could 
not poſſibly tranſport them 
in time to our reduits and 
general quarters; reduced the 
inhabitants to the abſolute 
neceſſity of capitulating; be- 
ing in want of proviſions at 
the general quarters as well 
as in, other poſts, particular- 
ly at the reduit, to which all 

the 
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a c Barrington. 
In the firſt place, the ope. 
ration was Planned by gene · 


— 


the women, children and ſick 
had retired; and, in fine, 
without any hope of receiving 
a ſupply, having no longer 
any communication with the 
town of the Bay Mahaut, 
which was moreover the only 
paſs for our militia from Gua- 
daloupe to Grande-terre-that 
remained, after the reduQion 
of Fort Louis; which -paſs 
had never been interrupted 
by any cruiſers, until you de- 
prived us of it. 

In regard to the third ar- 
ticle of your letter, we can 
aſſure you, Sir, that when 
the marquis of Beauharnois, 
general of Martinique, arrived 
at Grande- terre, in the ſqua- 
dron of Mr. de Bompart, a 
few days after the capitula- 
tion of Guadaloupe, be diſ- 
embarked about ſix hundred 
regulars, and a conſiderable 
number of men draughted 
from the companies of Mar- 
tinique, together with the 
volunteers, of whom, as we 
are aſſured, there were fifteen 
hundred aboard the ſhips that 
compoſed the ſquadron, where 
was likewiſe ſtore of ammu- 
nition ſoitable to the ſervice 


but underſtanding that Gua- 


daloupe had capitulated, they 
reimbarked. Thoſe were very 


* | g 


ill informed who. ſaid there 
were ſix hundred armed ne- 
.groes : there were none but 
fervants who attended their 


ſhall not ſay any thing poſi- 
tive about the return of- the 


general opinion, and to per. 


obliged you to raiſe the ſiege, 
had it not been for the pre- 
caution you hog pievioully 


—— 


maſters, and thoſe not at all 
intended for fighting. We 


ſquadron. If we refer to the 
ſons particularly acquainted 
with the ſruaiion of the 
iſlands, and-with-the ſeas by 
which they are ſurrounded, 
it cannot be denied but that 
if Guadaloupe bad not been 
obliged to capitulate, by your 
laſt operations, in cutting off 
our proviſions as well by-ſea 
as by land, that ſquadron 
might have burned all the 
tranſports, before the Britiſh 
ſquadron off Dominique could 
have come up, as the French 
was more than ten leagues to 
windward, and you had then 
but one frigate of forty guns 
with your tranſports; and 
that manceuvre of our ſqus- 
dron would bave infallibly 


taken. 

Wü reſpec to the fourth 
article, concerning the Fli- 
buſtiers, certain it is, there 

were 


GEORGE III. 


General Barrington, 


ral Barrington, as appears by 
a letter wrote by him to the 
commodore, dated the gth of 


May, 1759. 


« As I intend attacking: 


« Marigalante in a few days, 
« I believe I muſt beg a ſhip, 
gor rather two, in order to 
*« favour the deſcent of the 


„ troops.” 


In the ſecond, by another 
letter of the 17th of May, 
wrote to him alſo, it appears 
what orders the general had 
given to governor Crump ; 


% I have ſent with B. 
% Crump, ſeven hundred te- 
% pulars, five hundred irre- 
„ pulars, three pieces of can- 
& non, and à hawitzer, I 
© have likewiſe given him 


vere about five hundred in 
the iſland. Near two hun- 
died of theſe people had diſ- 
embarked at Bay Mahaut, 
during the ſiege. Part of 
them were employed at the 
batteries; the reſt were form- 
ed into two companies. The 
rſt of theſe, conſiſting of 
about two hundred and fifty, 
was commanded by Grand 
Joſeph, who was killed at 
their head when your grena- 
tiers advanced to the attack 
of the Batterie la Mutine ; 
Nuns, XXXIX. 


W 


the other, of fifty, was com- 
manded by the ſieur Roux. 

This, Sir, is the undiſ- 
guiſed truth of all you deſired 
us to explain. 

We have the honour to be, 
with the moſt profound re- 
ſpect, 

Sir, 


Your moſt humble, 


and moſt obedient ſervants, 


London, Aug. 
1761,” 
B h 


< orders, 
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Commodore, Moore. 


The troops which were 
landed did not exceed fix 
hundred blacks and whites, 
and theſe in a wretched con- 
dition; fo that, if they had 
ſtayed, they might all have 
been taken prifoners, as Mr. 
Moore would have gone up 
and landed his marines on 
the back of Mr. Beauharnois, 
who would have found him- 
ſelf between two fires, As 
for Buccaneers, they exiſted 
no where but in imagination. 
The date of thoſe adventurers 
expired above fifty years be- 
fore this period, 


General Barrington, 
© orders, as ſoon as he lang, 
* to ſummon the iſland; and 
in caſe they are obſtinate, 
© to give them no other 
terms but being priſonen 


„ of war,” 


I might add a third, which 
js, that the ifiand had ben 
ſummoned about fix weeks 
before by the ſhipping ; bu 
the anſwer given by the go. 
vernor was very far from be- 
iog ſatis factory. 


Art. 11. It appears fron 
a letter wrote by Mr. Da 
Hayes to general Barrington, 
that the ſuccours landed by 
Mr. de Beauharnois conſiſted 
of ſix hundred regular troogy, 
and a great number of the 
militia draughted from the 
companies at Martinique, bs 
ſides voluntiers, of which 
there were on board the filet 
near fifteen hundred, This 
does not feem like the account 
given of them by Mr. Moor; 
neither is it to be imagine 
that the general of Martinique 
would truſt himſelf with ſud 
wretches as they are rep 
ſ-nted, whoſe condition coul 
not have been rendered f 
miſerable from the length d 
their voyage. 

It appears farther, that u 
negroes were diſembarkeds 
fighting men, but as ſervant 
to attend their maſters, Ha 


Commodore Moore, 


Theſe iſſands (viz. the San- 
tos and Deſeada) were not 
ſummoned *cill a conſiderable 


GEORGE nt. 


General Barrington. 
the marines been landed in 
their rear, it might have cer- 
tainly been of ſervice; and 
tho? it is not doubted but that 
the commodore would have 
done every thing in his power 
to have aſſiſted the army, yet 
as Mr. de Bompart was then 
cruiſing off Grande-terre with 
his whole fleet, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed he could have 
then done it, as the general 
had before lent him three 
hundred men to reinforce his 
ſquadron, upon the news of 
Bompart's arrival: at the 
ſame time he offered to em- 
bark himſelf and his little 
army on board the fleet; an 
offer which Mr. M re- 
fuſed; but he accepted of the 
three hundred men. 


N. B. The word Flibuſtiers 
does not mean Buccaneers, 
but Privateers- people; four 
hundred of which came 
from Martinique to Gua- 
daloupe, under the com- 
mand of Mr. de Folville, 
lieutenant de Roy at Mar- 
tinique. 

There is an article in the 
capitulation, by which 
ſnips were provided to 
carry them back to that 
iſland. 


Art. 12. It was by no 
means neceſſary for general 
Barrington to ſummon the 

B b 2 ſmall 
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Commodore Moore. 


time after general B——n ſmall iſlands of Los Sant, 
had failed for England. 


General Barriagtua. 


Deſeada, and Petite terre, x 
they were all compriſed iy 
the capitulation of Guads 
loupe. Thedeputies of eg 
were all at his head-quaren 
for ſome days, intreating 25 
parate capitulation, which b 
never would grant then; 
however, they were perfeth 
ſatisfied before they left hin; 
if they had not, it would un 
have been of the leaſt conks 
quence, The general (nt 
captain Buchanan to take 
away their arms, at the ſans 
time that he took away that 
of the different pariſhes of 
Guadaloupe- and + Grande 
terre; but the weather un 
ſo bad, that he could 10 
reach them within the tine 
to which be was limited; fo 
he was not ſent till about the 
tenth of June, and the aray 
was to embark the teat: 
fourth for England. 
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A. 


 APERCORY (Hamilton) earl of, entertains queen Char- 
lote, iv. 230 

Abercrombie, general, appointed to ſucceed general Shirley, i. 
342. Situation of affairs in North America at his arrival 
at Albany, 353. He ſucceeds to the chief command in 
America, 379 | | 8 

Achilles, French man of war, taken, iv. 238 

Adniralty, courts of, for the trial of offences committed at ſea, 
to be held twice a year, iii. 29 

Hdolphus-Frederick ſucceeds to the crown of Sweden, i. 116. 
Conſpiracy diſcovered to make him abſolute, 377. He 
threatens to abdicate, ib, His forces invade Pruſſian Pome- 
rania, ii. 144, 161. His general's declaration, 161. Some 
of his territories ſeized by the Pruffians, 164. His anſwer 
to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, ib. Advantages gained 
by his troops in Pomerania, iv. 58. Their further opera- 
tions there, 91. The French king's memorial to him, 
265, His fleet joins. the Ruſſians before Colberg, 283. 
Operations of his troops in Pomerania, ib. 284 

African trade, meaſures taken with regard to, i. 26, 59, 73. 
li. 225 

Aiguillon, duke of, marches againſt general Bligh, ii. 257. 
His politeneſs to the Engliſh officers, 264. Aſſembles a 
body of forces for the invaſion of Britain, iii. 11 1 

Aix, iſle of, taken, ii. 11. Its fortifications demoliſhed, iv. 
251 

Aix la Chapelle, reſlections on the peace of, i, 1, 13, 57. ill. 
274. Rejoicings for, i. 44 

Albany, in New York, deſcribed, i. 2 17 


Albemarle 
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Albemarle (Keppel) earl of, reclaims ſome Engliſh trader tales 
by the French in America, i. 175. He is amuſed at Paris 
182, 228. His death, 243 ; 

Alcide, French man of war, taken, i. 249 | 

Algerines take and plunder an Engliſh packet. boat, i, g, 

Allied army, afſembles under the duke of Cumberland, i; 

98, Skirmiſhes with the French, 99, 100. Paſſes the 
Weſer, 100. Worſted at Haſtenbeck by the French, 104. 
Retreats to Hoya, 107. And thence to Stade, 110. Di. 

rſed by the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 111. Re. 
ſembled under prince Ferdinand, 178. Obtains ſome 4. 
vantages over the French, whom it obliges to evacuate 
part of the Hanoverian dominions, ib. But is checked 
Zell, 179. Skirmiſhes with the French, 3ig. Harraſſe 
the French in their retreat, 323, 324. Paſſes the Rhine, 
and obtains divers advantages over the French, 325, Gain 
the battle of Crevelt, 327. Defeated at Sangerhauſen, 
330. Worſts M. de Chevert at Meer, 333. Repaſſes the 
Rhine, 334. Cantoned in the landgraviate of Heſſe Cafe, 
the biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hildeſheim, 33). 
Skirmiſhes between them and the enemy, iii. 224. Worked 
at Bergen, 225, Harraſſed in retreating, 227. Defeats 
the French at Minden, 231, and Coveldt, 235. Con- 
plaints of its violating the neutrality of the Dutch territo- 
ries, 271, Skirmilhes between it and the French, iv, zi, 
36, 38. Defeated at Corbach, 40. Victorious at Exdori, 
41. At Warbourg, 43. Skirmithes with the French, 47, 
48, 49, 267, 269, 271, 272. Defeats the French at Kirch. 
Denchern, 272. Other ſkirmiſhes with the French, 276, 
279. Offers battle to marechal Broglio, 278. Goes into 
winter-quarters, 280 

America, troops in, ſubjected to the mutiny-aR, i. 242. Mt 

ritime laws of England extended to it, 300, and the 
power of inliſting indented ſervants, ib. Scheme for mal 
ing ſalt in it, ii. 228. See e Indies. ; 

(North) general view of the Fritiſn colonies in it, 

i. 212, TranſaQions in it, i. 40, 173, 175, 226, 245, 

252, 353. ii. 34, 276. iii. 161, 398. iv. 1. 247 

American contract examined, i. 464 

Amberſt, general, reduces Cape Breton, ii. 279, Returns f0 

" New-England, and ſets out for Albany, 290. Recent 
the thanks of the houſe of commons, iii. 70. Takes 
poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 174. Er 


barks on lake Champlain, 175. His operations ! and 
. | | * 
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zfter his return to Crown-Point, ib. 176, He arrives at 
Oſwego, 420. Sails down the river St, Laurence, and re- 
duces the French fort at Iſle Royale, 423. He takes Mon- 
treal, 425 

Hramaboe, the caboceiro of, his equivocal conduct, ii. 238 

4nca/ter, ducheſs of, appointed a lady of the bed - chamber, iv. 
228 

Andrews, captain, his engagement with part of a French 
{quadron, i. 248 

Angel, captain, his ſucceſs, iii, 102 

Angria, reſolutions taken againſt him, i i. 371. His fort of 
Geriah taken, and fleet deſtroyed, 373 

Aubalt- Gothen, prince of, taken priſoner by the allies, iv. 


2 

frbal-Deſſav, Maurice, prince of, collects a Pruſſian army, 
ii, 64. Which be conducts into Bohemia, 73. His ad- 
vanced poſts at Pirna attacked by the Auſtrians, 131. He 
is ſent to ſecure Berlin, 144. Conducts the third diviſion 
of the Pruſſians into Moravia, 359. ls wounded and taken 
at Hochkirchen, 356. His conduct at Minden, iii. 232 

Anjengo, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, i. 201 

Annapolis, in Maryland, deſcribed, i. 221 - 

—— , in Nova Scotia, the inhabitants of, rebel, i. 179, add 
are reduced by major Laurence, 180 

Annuities, ſome of, conſolidated, i. 124. iii. 344 

Aon, lord, viſits Portſmouth, i. 25 1. Appointed firſt lord 
of the admiralty, ii. 8. Steers wich Sir Edward Hawke to 
the bay of Biſcay, 246. Several French veſſels driven aſhore 
by ſome of his cruiſers, 266. He is continued at the head 
of the admiralty, iv, 222. Sails with a ſquadron to eſcorte 
queen Charlotte, 228 

Auligallican privateer takes a French Eaſt India hp, © ii. 31. 
Petition of the owners of, 224 

Autrobus, captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 102 

4raxin, general, takes Memel, ii. 118. Engages marechal 
Lehwald at Norkitten, 136. Makes a haſly retreat from 
Pruſha, 137. Diſgraced and tried, 307 

Auilon, French man of war, deſtroyed, ii, 181 

Aram, Eugene, an account of, iii. 82 | 

Arc-en-ciel, French man of war, taken, i. 362 

Arcor, diſpute about the government of the province of, i. 


2053, The whole reduced by colonel Coote, ili. 
220 


Aremberg, 
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Aremberg, duke of, takes Gabel. ii. 124. Worſted by prince 
Henry of Pruflia near Pretſch, iii. 258 
Arethuſa, French frigate, taken, iii. 102 
Argyle, (Campbell) duke of, his remarks on the bill for the 
Britiſh fiſhery, i. 72. His death, iv. 224, 
——, general John Campbell, duke of, iv. 224 
Armiger, brigadier, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt-In. 
dies, iii. 130 | 
Artifts, eminent, an account of, iv. 123 


As, &c. ſocieties inſtituted for the encouragement of, ii, 


412, 414 

Aſbley, captain, killed, i. 267 

Affiento with Spain, debates on, i. 89, 91 

Alronomers ſent to the Eaſt Indies, iv. 15 

Ahlum for orphans inſtituted, ii. 412 | 

Attougaia, earl of, put to death for a conſpiracy againſt the 
king of Portugal, ii. 386. iii. 277 | 

Aubry, M. defeated and taken by Sir W. Johnſon at Niagars, 
i. 178 

Pans king of Poland, eleQor of Saxony, borrows mo- 
ney from the cleQor of Hanover, i. 83. Engages his vote 
for eleQing the archduke king of the Romans, in conſide- 
ration of a ſubſidy from England, 115. A new fub- 
fidy granted him by England on account of Hanover, 
235. Declines engaging in the confederacy with Ruff, 
Hungary, &c. 383. His electoral dominions invaded by 
the king of Pruſſia, 384. And himſelf blocked up with his 
troops at Pirna, 387, His queen inſulted, and cabinet 
rifled, 388. He eſcapes to Konigſtein, 392. His letter 
10 his general concerning his forces, 393. He retires to 
Poland, 394. His troops are obliged to ſurrender to the 
king of Pruſſia, who compels them to incorporate with 
his army, 394. His memorial at the Hague, ib, The 
Pruffian anſwer to it, 399. The articles on which his 
troops were obliged to ſurrender, ii. 60, Death and cha- 
rater of his queen, 180. His electorate laid under con- 
tribution, and ordered to furniſh recruits for the-Prul- 
ſians, 308. © The ſuburbs of his capital of Dreſden burnt 
by the Pruffians, 361. His miniſters memorial to the 
diet of the empire on that outrage, 364. His Saxon ſub- 
jeQs grievouſly oppreſſed by the king of Pruſſia, 369, 
371. His fon, prince Charles, elected duke of Courland, 
376. Joſtifying proofs publiſhed againſt him by the 


king of Pruſſia, 435. Anſwers to them, 468, ore 
£ 
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the Imperialiſts and Pruſſians in his electorate, iu. 256, 
His capital there much hurt by the king of Pruſſia in an 


attempt upon it, iv, 66, Complaiat agaiaſt his troops be- 


haviour at Berlin, 79. With the anſwer thereto, 89. His 
remonſtrance on the Pruſſian behaviour at the ſiege of 
Dreſden, 97 | | 

4ufrians, hoſtilities commenced between them and the Pruſ- 
ſans, i. 388. Whom they fight at Lowoſchutz, 390. Skir- 
miſhes between them and the Pruſſians on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, ii. 66, Routed at Reichenberg, 74. And near 
Prague, 76. Their brave defence of Prague, 84. They de- 
feat the Pruſſians at Kolin, 89. They take Gabel, 124. 
Deſtroy Zittau, with many circumſtances of cruelty, 125. 
Skirmiſh with the Pruffians, 128, 131. Declinean engage- 
ment with the King of Pruſſia, 139. They attack the Pruſ- 
fans at Goerlitz, 141. Take Lignitz, 144. Lay Berlin 
under contribution, ib, They take Schweidaitz, 152. De- 
feat the prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 153. They are 
routed at Liſſa, 157, They force the Pruſſians to raiſe the 
ſiege of Olmutz, and to retire into Bohemia, 341. Harraſs 
them in their march, 343, 345. Joined by the Imperial 
army, 253. Defeat the king of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 355. 
Skirmiſhes between them and the allies, iii. 224, 243. 
And the Pruffians, 250. Adetachment of them ſent to re- 


inforce the Ruſſians, ib. And contribute much to the 


victory at Cunerſdorf, 253. A body of them worſted at 
Corbitz and Hoyerſwerda, 257. And at Pretſch, 258. 
They ſurround and take a Pruſſian army at Meixen, 259. 
And another under general Diercke, 260, Advantages 
gained by them againſt the Pruſſians in Saxony, iv. 59. 
They defeat an army of Pruffians at Landſhut, and reduce 
Glatz, 62. They are worſted at Lignitz, 70. And under 
general Beck, 73, They and the Ruſſians poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Berlin, 78. Account of their enormities there, 
79. With their anſwer thereto, 89. They take Torgau, 
and Leipſick, 91. Are worſted at Torgau, 92. Skirmiſhes 
between them and the Pruffians, 282. They ſurprize 
Schweidnitz, 286, Make an attempt upon the army of 
prince Henry, 228 

4u1hors, eminent, an account of, iv. 123 

Aveiro, duke of, put to death for a conſpicacy againſt the 
king of Portugal, ii. 386. iii. 2 77 
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IX ER, Richard, his contract for the forces in North. 
America, approved of by the commons, i. 464 
, William, his contract for the forces in North Ame. 
rica, approved of by the commons, i. 464 
Balafore, in the Eaſt Indies, defcribed, i. 204 
Balfour, captain, his bravery at Louiſbour . 283 
Banbury (Knollie) ear} of, — of his bas ii, 396 
Bankrupts, See Debtors 
Banks, Mr. prepares a bill for the puniſhment of governors of 
plantations, i. 456 
Barbary corſairs, their infolence, i. 53 
Barker, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, it 105 
Barlow, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 150 
Barnard, Mr. temarkable tranſaction between the duke of 
Marlborough and him, ii. 4715 
Barnes, William, his great age, in. 96 
Barrington, lord, appointed maſter of the wardrobe, i. 191, 
He reſigns, and is made ſecretary at war, 293, Preſent 
eſtimates for raiſing new levies, 295. His letters to gene- 
ral Fowke, 316, 324, 350 
„ general, fails for the Weſt-Indies, iii. 1 30. Hi 
operations at Guadaloupe, 136, 144, 146, 147, 150,151, 
He alſo reduces the iſlands of Deſeada, Santos, and Mari. 
. galante, 158, Returns to England, 160. His remark: 
upon commodore Moore's account of the defcent upon 
Martinique, iv. 371 
, captain, takes the Count de St. Florentine man 
of war, iii, 100 
Barton, captain, ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Morocco, ii, 


7 

Araki lord, brings a meſſage to the commons relating to 
extraordinary expences of the war, i. 426 

Bath (Pulteney) earl of, his ſpeech on the mutiny bill, i. 24, 
He oppoſes the bill for annexing the forfeited eſtates | in 
Scotland to the crown, 123 

Battles and ſkirmiſhes. Aller, ii. 178. Anclam, iv. 59. 
Arani, i. 208. Aſch, iii. 244 Augerbach, 240. Bergen, 
255. Breſlau, ii. 153. iv. 285. Butzbach, iv. 38, 56 
Calcutta, ii. 471. Campen, iv. 53. Cappenheigen, 279. 
Chandenagore, i ili. 213. ChigneQ, i. 181. Chinchun, 
Ul, 213. Cohlin, 74. Corbach, iv. 40. 9 K 
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Coveldt, iii. 235. Crevelt, ii. 327. Cunerſderf, iii. 251, 
Cutwa, ii. 52. Daffel, iv. 267, Dillemburg, 33. Dom- 
fadt, ii. 343. Duderſtadt, iv. 267. Dymel, 271. Ebſtort, 
i. 178. Eglen, 143. Eimbeck, iv. 47. Elverick, 54, Er- 
furth, ii. 144. Erſdorff, iv. 33. Exdorff, 41. Eybach, 33. 
Eyſenach, 269, Fehrbelſen, ü. 374. Fellinghauſen, iv, 
272. Fort du Queſne, i. 227, 258. ii. 293. Freydberg, 
iv, 60. Fulda, iii. 240. Gabel, ii, 124. Geiſſa, iv, 36. 
Gentzungen, 269. Goerlitz, ii, 141. Gotliebe, 132. 
Griefenberg, iii. 244. Gruenewieſe, ii. 351. Guya, iv. 
245, Haſtenbach, ii. 104, Heligenſtadt, iv. 267. Her- 
born, 33. Heydenmunden, 57. Hirchfeldt, ii. 66. Hoch- 
kirchen, 355. Hoff, iti. 245. Hoſenfeldt, iv. 39. Hoya, 
ii. 32 3. Hoyerſwerda, iii. 257. Kaurzim, ii. 8g, Kay, 
iii, 269, Kirch-Denckern, iv. 272, Kleinlinner, iii. 241. 
iv. 32, Kolin, ii. 89, Koveripauk, i. 208. Lake George, 
265, Landſhut, iv. 60. Lang-Reichenbach, 92. Lawent- 
hagen, 5o. Lignitz, 20. Liſſa, ii. 157. Lowoſchurz, i. 
390. Lutzen, iv. 39. Near Lyal Henning, ii. 293. Maſ- 
ſaguaſt, i. 253. Maxen, iti. 259. Meer, ii. 333. Meiſſen, 
iii, 260. iv, 282. Minden, 231. Molrichſtadt, iv. z25. 
Montmorenci, iii. 190. Mulhauſen, iv. 269. Munden, 50. 
Muſulipatam, 205. Neuſtadt, 60. Niagara, iii. 178. Nord- 
heim, iv. 47. Norkitten, ii. 136. Norten; iv, 50. Onon- 
dago, i. 355. In Paraguay, iv. 22. Paſsberg, iii. 244. 
Paſſevalik, iv. 92. Paſſendorff, 70. Pirna, ii. 131. Plaune, 
ir. 282. Prague, ii.76. Quebec, iii. 188, 415, Reichen- 
berg, ii. 74. Roſbach, 147. Rhynberg, iv. 52. Saal- 
fieldt, 212. Sababourg, 47. Salme, 271. Sameaveram, 
i. 209. Sangerhauſen, ii. 30. Schaken, iv. 56. Scherm- 
beck, 5 5. Schwartz, 282. Schweidnitz, 73. Soheite, 50. 
St, Cas, ii. 259. St. Mary's, iii. 150, Stangerode, iv. 270. 
Steinau, 60. Strehla, 74+ Strieſſen, ii, 361. Surat, iii. 
205. Syrinham, i. 210. Tecklenburgh, ii. 99. Ticonde- 
roga, 38, 287. Torgau, iv. 60, 92. Vacha, 36. Wande- 
waſh, iii. 218. Warbourg, iv. 43. Warfuoger, iii. 225. 
Zielbach, iv. 39. Zierenberg, 48. Ziethen, 59. Zorn- 
dorf, ii. 347. Zullichav, iii. 247 

Battors, deſcribed, i. 270 

Bavaria, Maximilian, eleQor of, accepts of a ſubſidy from 
Britain, i. 82. Debates thereon, 90. Gets a new grati- 
fication on account of Hanover, 235. His troops join the 
French army, ii. 59 

Beck, general, ſurpriſes and takes a battalion of Pruſſian gre- 
C83 nadiers, 
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padiers, iii. 243. He defeats another detachment, iy, 6, 
Is worſted by the king of Pruſſia, 73 

Beckford, William, ſupports the intereſt of Jamaica, i, 10, 

© Oppoſes extending the military laws to the Eaſt. India con. 
pany's ſettlements, 189. Letter ſaid to be wrote to hin, 
iv. 330. With the anſwer, 331 

Beckwith, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Warboury, i, 


44 ; 
Bedford, (Ruſſel) duke of, oppoſes the bill for annexing the 
© forfeited eſtates in Scotland to the crown, i. 123. Hi 
meſſage, as lord lieutenant, to the Iriſh parliament, con. 
cerning a dreaded invaſion from France, iii. 121. Sone 
incidents relative to his government there, 125 
Bedfordfbire, riots in, ii. 33 
Beef, allowed to be imported from Ireland into England, i 
2156. ii. 24, 313. iv. 200 
Beer, refleQions on the price of, iii. 312. An additional duty 
on, iv. 195, Clamours againſt that tax, 215 
Bell, Mr. his gallant defence of Cape-coaſt caſtle, ii. 236 
, enſign, treacherouſly wounded by the Indians, ii, 
402 
, Miſs, her remarkable caſe, iv. 16 
Bellamy, rev. Mr, and his ſon periſh at Calcutta, i, 368 
Belleifle, the expedition to, and reduction of, iv. 251 
, duc de, his letter as ſecretary at war to the colonel 
in Germany, ii. 325, His only ſon killed at Crevelt, 31g. 
His letters to marſhal Contades, iii. 236 
„ marechal de, French frigate, taken, iii. 39 
Belligueux, French man of war, taken, ii, 266 | 
Bellona, French frigate, taken, iii. 98 
Bencouli, taken by the French, iv. 246 
Bender-Abaſſi, taken by the French, iv. 243 
Bentley, Sir John, fignalizes himſelf in the action with M. & 
la Clue, iii. 108. He is knighted, 109 
Berkeley, French frigate, taken, iii. 103 
Berlin, laid under contribution by the Auſtrians, ii. 144 And 
by them and the Ruſſians, iv. 78 
Bernard, governor, his conferences with the American la- 
dians, iii. 166, 199 
Bejtuchef,, chancellor of Ruſſia, diſgraced, ii. 344 
Bevern, the prince of, harrafſes the Auſtrians on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, ii. 66. Defeats count Konigſeg 1 
Reichenberg, 74. His bravery at the battle near Prague 
79. Commands the Piufſian camp in the king's abſence, 
+, 292 . 4 at 149, 
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140. Part of his troops attacked, 141. He retreats to 
Breſlau, 142. Where he is defeated and taken, 153. Ac. 


ſiſts in driving the Swedes out of the Pruſſian territories, 


74 | 
Binfailant French man of war taken, ii. 283 
Bim, duc de, conveys the young chevalier to Vincennes, i; 


FT count, objections againſt electing a duke of Courland 
during his life, ii. 376 | 

Black-friars, reſolutions taken for building a bridge at, iii. 
86, Mr. Mylne's plan for, preferred, 387. Inſcription 
on the foundation of, 388 

Blair, Janet, her great age, iii. 96 

Blakency, general, remonſtrates concerning the ſtate of St. 
Philip's caſtle, i. 313. His defence and ſurrender of that 
fort, 325. He arrives in England, and is created an Iriſh 
lord, 339 | 

Blandford man of war taken by the French, and returned, 
i. 286 

Bligh, general, commands the land-forces in the expedition 
againſt Cherbourg, ii. 252. His operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Malo, 256. His rear-guard attacked at 
St. Cas, 259 

Blond French frigate taken, iii. 390, 394 

Bles, eaptain, his bravery, ii. 298 

Bulingbroke, (St. John) viſcount, his intrigues at the prince's 
court, i. 9 

Bombarqments, reflections on, iii. 104 

Bembay, deſcribed, i. 200 | 

Bompart, M. makes an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve Guada- 
lupe, iii. 153 | 


Buthby, Sir William, appointed to accompany the grenadiers 


in caſe of their landing near fort Fouras, ii. 16 

Byſcawwen, admiral, ſent with a fleet to North America, i. 
243. Account of his expedition, 248, 249. He is ap- 
pointed a commiſſioner of the admiralty, ii. 8. Sails for 
North America, 240. Afliſts in the reduction of Cape 
Breton, 279. Returns to England, 294. He receives the 
thanks of the houſe of commons, iii. 70. Defeats M. de 
la Clue's ſquadron, 105. Is driven from the French coaſt 
by bad weather, 397. His operations in the bay of Qui- 
beron, iv, 12 

Belton, Sir William Irby, created lord, iv. 224 


.in New England, deſcribed, i. 215 
Dal fon 
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Boufſon Feench man of war taken, iv. 238 | 
Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch general Wolfe'; w,. 
tions, iii. 18 5. Makes an unſucceſsful attempt to teh. 
' force M. Montcalm, 190, and to relieve Quebec, I 5 
 Bouguer, colonel, aſſiſts in the expedition againſt fort 4, 
Queſae, ii. 293 2 6 | 236 p 
Bega, Mr. his hazardous attempt to reach Mr. Byng's fie, 
i. 329 7 — 
Boys, commodore, watches the armament of M. Thurot, i 
112. Who eludes him, 119, 126. He is obliged to puta 
at Leith for proviſions, 126 | 
Braddock, general, his unfortunate expedition, i, 244 
Bradſhaw, captain, relieves a diſtreſſed crew at ſea, iii, gy 
Jradſtreot, colonel, reinforces the garriſon of Oſwego, i. 1. 
Repulſes a body of French on the river Onondago, 333 
Aſſiſts in the attempt upon Ticonderoga, ii. 287, Take 
and deſtroys Frontenac, 290 
Bray, captain, his gallant exploit with a French privaten, 
ii. 234 
Bremen, taken by the French, ii. 110, evacuated; 321, 4 
new attempt upon it, iv. 277 : 
Brereton, major, his gallant behaviour at Madraſs, iii, 201. 
His ſucceſsful attack upon Wandewaſh, 206. His bravery 
and death there, 220 | h 
, captain, wounded, iii. 209 
Breſlau, taken by the Auſtrians, ii. 154. Recovered by the 
Pruſſians, 159 | 
Brew, Mr. his laudable behaviour at Anamaboe, ii. 238 
Brian, ——, an Iriſh mariner, his reſolution, iii. 396 
Brifſac, duc de, routed at Coveldt, iii. 235 
Briftol, riot at, i. 159 | 
—, (Hervey) earl of, ambaſſador in Spain, his inſtruftion 
concerning the meaſures of that court, iv. 336, 350, With 
the Spaniſh miniſter's anſwer, 331. He is recalled, 353 
Britiſh fiſhery erected, i, 70. Laws for the improvements, 


444 

——» Muſeum, erected, i. 152 

Broderick, admiral, his ſhip burnt at ſea, ii. 244. And be 
narrowly eſcapes, 254. He aſſiſts in the defeat of M. & 
la Clue's ſquadron, iti. 108 

Broglio, marechal, aſſiſts in paſſing the Weſer, ii. 102, 1 
taking Minden, 103. Enters Bremen, 320, Which 
evacuated, 321. He defeats the prince of r— a 
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Sangerhauſen, 330. Manages the artillery at Landwern- 
bagen, 335- Defeats prince Ferdinand at Bergen, iii. 225, 


His progreſs in the dominione of Hanover, 228. Com- 


mands a ſeparate corps near Minden, 230. Attacks the 
left of the allies at the battle of Minden, 232. Super- 
ſedes Contades and d'Etrees in the command of the ar- 
my, 240. Attempts prince Ferdinand's camp, 241. iy. 
32. Skirmiſhes between his troops and the allies, iv, 32. 
Exactions by his officers in Weſtphalia, 34. A detach- 
ment of his forces worſted at Vacha, 36. Situation of 
his army, ib. A ſmall corps of it routed near Zutz bach, 
38, He is abandoned by the Wirtemberg troops, 39. 
Small ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the allies, ib. 
A detachment of his army victorious at Corbach, 40, and 
routed at Exdorf, 41, and Warbourg, 43. More ſkir- 
miſhes between his troops and the allies, 47, 48, 49, 50. 
A detachment of his army worſts the hereditary prince at 
Rnynbergen and Campen, 50. More ſkirmiſhes between 
his detachments and thoſe of the allies, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, 56, Drives general Sporcken from his poſt on the 
Dymel, and obliges prince Ferdinand to repaſs the Lippe, 
271. ls defeated by him at Kirch-Denckern, 272. Ani - 
moſity between him and Soubiſe, 27 3. He retires to Caſſel, 
ib. He penetrates into the eleftorate of Hanover, ib. 
Declines engaging the allies at Eimbeck, 280. Cantons 
his army in Caſſel and the neighbourhood, ib. 

Br:glio, count de, drives general Luckner from Heligenſtadt, 
iv. 57. Takes Duderſtadt, but is forced to abandon it, 
id. + Takes poſſeſſion of Wolfenbuttle, inveſts Brunſwick, 
and is obliged to relinquiſh both, 277 

Brograve, captain, takes the Pheaſant frigate, iv. 237. 
Lrown, count, fights the king of Pruſſia at Lowoſchutz, i. 


390. Attempts a junction with the Saxon army, 392. He 


and prince Charles of Lorrain defeated near Prague, ii. 76. 
la which they are beſieged, 80. His death, ib. 92 

——, general, veſted with the command of a Ruſſian army 
apainſt the Pruſſians, ii. 344. Joined by general Fermer 
on the borders of Sileſia, 345. Obtains a paſſport from 
the Pruſſian general to remove for the cure of his wounds 
GE at Zorndorf, 353. He is a native of Scotland, 
ib. 

Brubl, count, his lady arreſted and ordered to leave Saxony, 
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Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle Bevern, Charles; duke of, fijrniſhe 
troops to the allied army, ii. 93. His territories poſſeſs, 
by the French, 109. With whom he concludes a treay, 
315. Heexpoſtulates with his brother Ferdinand, cob. 
cerning the hereditary prince, 316. Means found to t. 
concile him to their proceedings, 318. Arret of the 
Evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the em. 
peror's anſwer, iii, 263. See Ferdinand. 

„Charles William Ferdinand, hereditary prince of 

diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Haſtenbeck, ii. 107. Reduces Hoy: 


and Minden, 323. Conducts the front at Crevelt, ul. 


Secures the paſs at Wachtendonk, 332. His progreſs, ii, 
224, 230. He defeats the duke de Briſſac at Covelt, 135 
Paſſes the Weſer in purſuit of the French, 238. Beats uy 
the quarters of the duke of Wirtemberg at Fulda, 249, 
Detached with a reinforcement to the king of Pruſſia, 241, 
Rejoins the allied army, iv. 34. Makes an incurſion into 
the county of Fulda, 39. Is worſted at Corbach, 40 He 
retrieves his honour at Exdorff, 41. His bravery and ſic- 
ceſs at Warbourg, 43. He beats up the quarters of a French 
detachment at Zierenberg, 48. He makes to the Lower 
Rhine, 51. Is worſted at Rhynberg and Campen, 2, 
Repaſſes the Rhine, 54. Attempt againſt him defeated, ;6, 
He takes Fritzlar, 268. He is routed at Stangerode, 269, 
His brother prince Henry mortally wounded, 276. H: 
deſtroys the French magazines and ovens at Dorſten, id, 
Scours the open country of Heſſe. Caſſel, relieves Brun 
wick, and retakes Wolfenbuttle, 277 a 
, Francis, prince of, killed at Hochkirchen, 3 56 
„Louis, prince of, appointed tutor to the prince 
Orange, and captain general of the United Provinces, ii. 
76. Memorial delivered by him on- the part of the Rag 
of Great Britain and Pruſſia, 262. Declaration delivered 
to him in anſwer thereto, iv. 31 
Buccow, general, forced to abandon the ſiege of Koning 
gratz, ii. 343 
Buckbourg, count of, taken into Britiſh pay for the defence of 
Hanover, ii. 189, His behavour at Minden, iii. 232, 234 
Arret of the Evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favout 
with the emperor's anſwer, 263 
Bulow, major, ſurprizes a French party at Marpurg a6 
Butzbach, but is worſted at Munden, iv. 49, and & 
Schaken, 56 
4 Burnahy 
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burncly, Mr. his remonſtrance to the miagiſtrates of Fri- 
bourgy i. 45 Sag | 

harder, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 138 

Burton, col. commands the right wing at Quebec, iii. 415 

Byſudgia ſurrendered to admiral Watſon, and colonel Clive; 
I. 374 22 i 

Th M. recalled from Handver, i; 249. Taken priſoner 
in the Eaſt-Indies, iii. 220. His negotiation at London 
for peace, iv. 294. He returns to France, 320 

Bute, (Stuart) earl Of, called to the council-boatd, iv. 147. 
His character, 152. He is appointed one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, 222. Peerage coriferred on his counteſs, 224. 
Reflections concerning him, 333 

Butter allowed to he imported from Ireland into England, ii: 
215; i. 24. iv. 200 | 

Butterlin, general, ſends detachments into the Pruſſian domi- 
nions, iv. 284, Jains the Auſtrians, but retrears with the 
greateſt part of his army into Poland, where his maga- 
zines had been burnt by the Pruſſians, 283 

Byng , admiral, ſent on a cruize to intercept De la Mothe, i. 
250. He ſails for the Mediterranean, 315. Arrives at Gi- 
braltar, 316, His letter to the admiralty from that place, 
317. Sails from thence, 318. Falls in with the French 
fleet, 319. His engagement with them, ib. He returns 
to Gibraltar, 322, Fate of his letter giving an account of 
the engagement, ib. Animoſity fomented againſt him, id; 
He is ſuperſeded, and ſent home a priſoner, 324. Meſſage 
from the admiralty to the houſe of commons concerning 
him, 414. His trial, 470, He is recommended to mercy, 
472. Proceedings in parliament relating to him, 475. He 
is executed, 477, Paper delivered by him to the marſhal 
of the admiralty, 478. Remarks upon his fate, 479 

Byron, captain, deſtroys a French fleet, and the town of Cha- 
leurs, iii. 440 | 


= 
CAL AUD, major, incommodes Lally in the fiege of 


Madras, iii. 203 

Calcutia deſcribed, i. 204. Account of its being taken by 
the viceroy of Bengal, 364. And of its reduction by ad- 
miral Watſon and colonel Clive, ii. 46 

Calendar altered; i. 108 Rs 
No, 39. D d Cali- 
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Calicut, in the Eaſt | Indies, deſcribed, i. 202 


Cambric, an act concerning, iii. 46 

Cambridge, univerſity, the Duke of Newcaſtle ele ded chancel 
lor of, in preference to the prince of. Wales; i. 36, Prizes 
beſtowed there by Mr, Finch and Mr. Townſhend, j li; 415 

Cameron, Dr. Archibald, taken and executed, i. 8 


„Donald, bis great age, iii. 96 

Campbell, general John, ſucceeds to the dukedom of a. 
iv. 224 

, captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, ii. 276 

Canada, total reduQion of, iii. 96 

Candia, the King of, deſtroys a Dutch ſettlement, i ir. 246 

Canning, Elizabeth, her remarkable ſtory, i. 154 

Cape Breton, an account of the conqueſt of, ii. 279. | The 
colours taken there exhibited at London, and depoſited in 
St. Paul's cathedral, 285. The fortifications of its capita 
"demoliſhed, iy. 1 | 

Cape-coaſt-caſtle, in Africa, an attempt on, baffled, ii, 236 

Capricieux, French man of war, deſtroyed, i li, 282 

Carangoly taken by colonel Coote, iii. 218 

Carical taken by the Britiſh forces, iv. 11 

Carkett, lieutenant, his bravery, ii. 242 

Cards. See Charles 

Carkon, colonel, ſecures the weſtern point of the iſle of Or. 
leans, iii. 186. Diſlodges a party of the French at Point 
au Tremble, 190 

Carnack, major, defeats the Mogul army, iv. 245 

Carolina, (North and South) deſcribed, i. 22 3 

Caroline, princeſs, her death and character, ii. 233 

Carrickfergus, account of Mr, Thurot's deſcent at, iii. 392, 
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' Carwar, in the Indies, deſcribed, i. 200 


Carysfert, lord, preſents a bill for the uniformity of weights 
and meaſures, iii. 348 

Caftries, M. de, worſts the hereditary prince at Rhynberg and 
Campen, iv. 53 

Catawbas, Indians, their reſidence, i. 223. They eſpouſe 
the Britiſh intereſt, 362 

Cattle, allowed to be imported into England from Ireland, 


ili. 37 
Cavendiſh, lord Frederick, his motions at Kirch-Deackern, 


Iv, 274 
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Caylus, Marquis de, his proceedings with regard to the neu- 


tral illands, i. 42 
Coyagus, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, i ii. 
161 
Celebre, F rench man of Aar. deſtroyed, ii. 282 
Centaur, «Dutch man of war, taken, iii. 107 _ 
Cola, a Dutch ſettlement on the iſland of, n iv, 
246 
a. count de, ſurrenders Hoys, i ii. 323 | | 
Charing-croſs, an act paſſed for widening 4be- ſtreet from it 
to Weſtminſter-hall, i. 417 
Charles, king of Sicily and Naples, enters iato a defenſive 
alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, &c. i. 53. And 
| another with the, Emperor, the kings of Spain and Sardi- 
nia, and the duke of Parma, 129. Succeeds to the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, by the title of Charles III. King of Spain, 
ii. 274. Remarkable ſettlement by him touching the 
ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh and Sicilian dominious, ib. His 
wiſe conduct, iv. 20. Memorial delivered by the French 
miniſter to the court of London concerning, bim, 301, Note 
from his ambaſſador to Mr. Pitt, 304. Conduct of the 
court of England to him, 336, 350. His: miniſter's an- 
ſwer to the Britiſh ambaſſador, 351. His ambaſſadors 
note to the Engliſh ſecretary, 352. War declared againſt 
him in England, 354. Toe Engliſh ſecretary's anſwer to 
his migiſter's note, 355. Subllance of the private treaty 
between him and France, 359. With remarks, 363 
„ UL king of. Sardinia, effects a watch between 
his eldeſt ſon and one of the infantas of Spain, and engages 
in a defenſive alliance with France, Spain, &c. i. 52. Ac- 
cedes to the treaty concluded at Madrid, between the em- 
pecor, king of Spain, &c. 129 
„prince, of Lorrain, defeated near Prague, ii. 26. In 
which he is beſieged, 80. Hartaſſes the rear of the be- 
ſiegers in their retreat, 92 
Charles town, in South Carolina, d-ſcribed, i. 224 
Charlerra- Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, George 
II's declaration with reſpe& of demanding her in marriage, 
ir. 227, Her contract ſigned, 229. Her arrival and 
nuptials, 230. Her coronation, 232. She dines at 
Guildhall, 332. Is addrefſed by the commons, 345. Set- 
tlement provided for her, 346 | 


Chelſca pealioners, a bill in bebalf of, i. 236 
Dd 2 Cber- 
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Cherbourg, the expedition againſt, ii. 252. The artiley 
taken there expoſed at London, 265 * © 

Cherokee-Indians, where ſettled, i. 223. They 
Britiſh intereſt, 362. A body of them os the 
forces, ii. 35. New treaty with them, iii. 398. 
recommence hoſtilities, 403. Their towns and Villages c. 
ſtroyed by colonel Montgomery, 404, 406. They tile 
fort Loudon, 407. Are reduced by colonel Grant, ay 
conclude a new treaty, iv. 247 

Chevalier de St. George, the younger, arreſted at Parig, i, 6. 
Received with great honoury at Avignon, 48. Deligns j 
make another attempt for the Britiſh crown, Hi. 113 

Chevert, M. ſent under M. d'Etrees into Germany, ii, 59. A 
fiſts in paſſing the Weſer, 102. And in taking Minden, 
303. Defeated by general Imhoff at Meer, 3 oe” 

Chevreuſe, duke of, takes poſſeſſion « of Hanover as | governor 
ii. 109 

Chocolate, an additional duty on, iii. 9 

Cboiſeul, duke de, his letter to 'Mr. Pitt, with the king of 
France's memorial concerning a negotiation for peace, n. 
292 

. their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 

Civil liſt, eſtabliſhment of, iv. 185, 198 

_ colonel, bis information concerning Rochefort, i 


| Clevoring, colonel, attends general Hopſon to the Welt ly 


dies, iii. 130, His operations at Guadaloupe, 147, 10 
150, 151, 453, 457. Sent expreſs to England, 160” 
Clements, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot, i, 394 
Honours conferred on him for that exploit, 395 
Clermont, count de, ſuperſedes the duke de Richelieu, i. 3. 
Finds the troops in a deplorable condition, ib, He abu 
dons Hanover, 323. Retreats to the Rhine, 324. f 
army harraſſed ia their march, ib. He is reinforced, 314. 
Detaches a corps under the count de St. Germain, 3:6. 
Which is defeated at Crevelt, 327. He is ſucceeded i 
command by M. de Contades, 329 

Clever, the duchy of, taken by the French for the emprev 
queen, ii. 68, 131 


Clive, colonel, his firſt exploits in the Eaſt Indies, i. 20 


208, 209, 210. He viſits England, 363. Aﬀiſts at the 
reduction of Geriah, 371. Some more of his operations 


374+ He aſſiſts i in retaking Calcutta, i ii. 46. 9 — 
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Nabob of Bengal, 47, Co- operates with the admirals 

Watſon and Pocock, in the reduction of Chandenagore, 49. 

Worſts the Nabob a ſecond time, and concurs in depoſing 

him, 52. His meaſures to defeat the Dutch hoſtilities ia 

the river Bengal, iii. 210, 212 

Chen, baron, defeats the hereditary prince at Stangerode, iy. 
26 } 

Chfer-Seven, the convention of, ii. 111, Diſputes concern- 
ing it, 172, 311. Diſapproved both by the Courts of Lon- 
don and Verſailles, 173 | 

Cefſie, an additional duty on, iii. 9 

Coke, lord (earl of Leiceſter's ſon) ſupports the miniſterial 
proceedings concerning the Weſtminſter vlection, i. 102. 
His motion againſt Mr. Murray, 118 

Colberg, an attempt upon by the Ruſſians, miſcerries, ii. 367. 
Inveſted by ſea and land, iv. 91, 283. Reduced, 289 

Colby, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, iii. 102 

Cele, colonel, covers the retreat of colonel Williams's detach- 
ment at lake George, i. 267 | 

Collingwood, captain, engages two French frigates, and takes 
one of them, iii. 103 . | 

Colegne, Clement Auguſtus, elector of, concludes a ſubſidia- 

ry treaty with England, i. 82. Which he renounces, 115. 

Proteſts againſt eleQing the archduke Joſeph king of the 

Romans, 133. Eſpouſes the French intereſt, 276. His 


remonſtrance to the diet at Ratisbon concerning the beha- 


viour of the Pruffians, iv. 98. Mutual recrimination be- 
tween him and the elector of Hanover, ib. His death, 
268 | 6 

Celvilk, lord, commodore at Hallifax, iii. 440. Sails to the 
river St. Laurence, 418. Commands a ſquadron at Hali- 
fax, iv. 225 I, 

Comete, French frigate, taken, iv. 237 | 

Compelling clauſe in the act of inſolvency, refleQions on, iv, 
204, 346. It is repealed, 345 

Conflans, M. de, gets the command of a French fleet, iii. 111. 
With which he ſails from Breſt, 114. And is defeated by 
Sir Edward Hawke, 116, His letter to the ſecretary of 
the marine concerning his defeat, 10 

. M. defeated by col. Ford, iii. 205, 

——, Marquis de, raizs contributions in Embden, iv. 


27 | 
| Conji- 
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Conjiveram, taken by the Engliſh, iii. 206. Repoſſe 
abandoned by general Lally, 218 | ed an 
Connecticut, ſome account of, i. 215 


 Conoys, Indians, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, ii. 161 


Conqueror man of war loſt, iv. 14 
Conſolidation of certain funds, i. 124. iii. 344 
Conftantineple, diſturbances at, iv. 20, 
Conflitutional queries, reſolutions concerning, i. 10 
Contades, M. de, ſent under M. d'Etrees into Germany, Z 
59. Takes poſſeſſion of Heſſe-Caſſel, 109. Sucteech the 
count de Clermont in the command in Germagy, 31 
Sends a reinforcement to the prince of Soubiſe, 3 35. pe. 
netrates into Weſtphalia, 337. Is defeated at Minden, i 
231. Letters to him from the duc de Belleifle, 236, K 
d' Etrees joined in command with him, 239. They a 
ſuperſeded by marſhal Broglio, 240. 2 
Continental war, the motives of, i. 374. Reflections on, 36, 
408, 415, 423, 425- it. 186, 192, 197, 305, 314, zun 
390, 426, 433. ili. 13, 254» 294, 302, 352» iv. Ig, 155, 
197, 252, 270, 322 * 
Contreccur, M. de, his operations in North America, i. 226, 


| Conway, general, his motions at Kirch- denkern, iv. 253. 


Coote, colonel, aſſiſts in the reduction of Calcutta, ii. 47. Take 
Wandewaſh and Carangoly, makes general Lally quit Con- 
Jiveram, and routs him at Wandewaſh, 218. And con- 
quers the province of Arcot, 220. Inveſts Pondichery, 
iv. 11, 103. Mr. Lally's propoſals to him for the ſurres- 
der of it, 104. His anſwer thereto, 106, Articles pro- 
poſed to him by the chief of the Jeſuits, 107 

Cope, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt Indies, i, 206. 

Coppice woods allowed to be converted into paſture or tillage 
1. 452 | 12 

Cern, an act relating to the bounty on, when ex ed, 
140. Riots on account of its high price, 159, 340, 416 
ii. 32. Bill to prohibit the exportation of, i, 413. Fur 
ther meaſures taken to remove the dearth of it, 426, l. 
quiry into the cauſes of its ſcarcity, 456, Regulation 
with reſpe& to the exportation and importation of it, ĩ 
203. Abſurdity of granting a bounty on the exports 

tion of it, 204. Bills relating to the diſtillery and expo 
tation of it, iii. 15. Remarks on the price of it, 23. 8 

Diſtillation, 1 | we 
Corn 
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C:rniſh, admiral, reinforces admiral Pocock, il. 210. Re- 
duces Carical, iv. 11, Aſſiſts in taking Pondicherry, 110 

Crrcvall, acts relating to leaſes in, iii. 341. iv. 205 

Cornwallis, hon. Edward, appointed governor of Nova Scotia, 
i. 40, His proceedings there, 41, 180. Embarks with 
admiral Byng for Minorca, 315 

Coromandel coaſt deſcribed, i. 199, 201 | 

Cue, admiral, fails for the Weſt-Indies, ii. 30. Advices 
from him, 234, 238, 298. iii. 102 | N 

Cuynore, lieutenant, treacherouſly murdered by the Indians, 
lit. 402 

Count te St. Florentine, French man of war, taken, iii. 100 

Curland, prince Charles of Saxony, elected duke of, ii. 376. 

Crvent-garden, fire near, iii. 354 

Crauford, general, aſſiſts in the reduction of Belleiſle, iv. 254. 
Where he is taken priſoner, 258 

(ek Indians, their reſidence, i. 223. 

Crowle, Mr. proceedings againſt, i..102 

Crown-point fort erected, i. 175. Plan for the reduction of 
it, iii, 170. With remarks, 171. Taken poſſeſſion of by 
general Amherſt, 174 | 

Cramp, colonel, his operations at Guadaloupe, iii. 146, 147, 
150, Left commander there, 160 

Cudalore taken by general Lally, ii. 304 

Culm, act concerning the exportation of, from Milford haven, 
ll. 342 | 

Camberiand county, riots in, i. 410 

duke of, appointed one of the regents, i. 96. De- 


— — 


bates thereon, 97. One of the commiſſioners for opening 


the parliament, 194. And one of the lords of the regency, 
247. He viſits Portſmouth, 251. His inſtructions to ge- 
neral Braddock, 256. And general Fowke, 351. Urges 
a deſcent on the French coaſt, ii. 8. Takes the command 
of the allied army, 98, Paſſes the Weſer, 100. Is fol- 
lowed by the French, 101. Defeated at Haſtenbeck, 104. 
He retreats to preſerve the communication with Stade, 
107. He is preſſed on all ſides by the French, 116. And 
is forced to fign the convention of Cloſter- Seven, 111, 
By which the French are let looſe againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, 113. Remarks on that ſtep, 115. Its conſe- 
quences, ib, He returns to England, and reſigns all his 
military commands, 115, Chief mourner at his father's 
funeral, iv. 1 54. 

Cum. 
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Cumming, Thomas, projects and aſſiſts in the conqueſt of 6; 


negal, ii. 271 "0 BE | 
Cunningham, colonel, his patriotiſm and gallantry, i. 314, 315; 
332 


==, lieutenant, his bravery and fuccefs, iv, 238 
Curzon, Sir Nathaniel, created lord Scarſdale, iv, 224 
Cuft, Sir John, elected ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, iy; 
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Cuftrin, detail of the Ruſſian enormities at, ii. 3499 
Czarina, Elizabeth, appearance of a rupture bande bet 
and Sweden, i. 48. She is diſſatisfied with the king of 
Pruffia's interpoſition, 51. Diſputes between her and 
Sweden, 81. She takes umbrage at the king of Prufſiz't 
interpoſing therein, ib. Miſunderſtanding between then, 
110. Her ſubſidiary treaty with Britain on account df 
Hanover, 280. She accedes to the defenſive treaty be- 
tween France and Hungary, 377. Her declaration at the 
Hague, 397. Sheequips an army and fleet for the affit. 
ance of the queen of Hungary, ii, 62, Her declaration 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, 69. Her anſwer to the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, 72. Her fleet blocks up the Pruſſian ports in 
the Baltic, 117, 133. And army takes Memel, 119. The 
Pruſſian declaration concerning her, ib. The Pruffian 
eneral's declaration on her troops advancing againſt 
Pruffia, 133. Which are attacked at Norkitten, 136, 
And make a haſty retreat out of Pruſſia, 137. She accedet 
to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, and 
Stockholm, 180. Remarks on her engaging therein, 30). 
She ſends two armies againſt the king of Pruſſia, 344 
Who defeats them at Zorndorf, 347. She expreſſes i 
great zeal for the intereſts of the queen of Hungary and 
ing of Poland, 376. Juſtifying proofs publiſhed cow- 
cerning her by the court of Berlin, 435. With anſwer; 
468. Her naval armaments retarded by a fire at Rech, 
iii. 243. Her troops defeat the Pruſſians at Zollichau, 
247. And Cunerſdorf, 251. Her anſwer to the Britilh 
and Pruſſian memorials, iv. 31. Her troops enter Fo- 
merania, 59. Which they evacuate, 62. Their motions 
towards Sileſia, 62, 66, 69, 70, 72, 73. They make u 
irruption into Brandenburg, 77. And take Berlin, 78. 
Relation of their proceedings there, 79. With the ar- 
ſwer thereto, 89. Her forces inveſt Colberg by ſe 
and land, gi, 283. Penetrate into Sileſia, * 


II EL 
and New Marche, 284. Her grand army joins the Au- 
ſtrians, but the greateſt part of it retreats to Poland, 285. 
Her forces before Colberg reduce that port, 289. 


D. 
D in the E. Indies deſcribed, i. 200 
D' Afry, count, his memorial to the Dutch, concerning 
the Engliſh cruizers, Oſtend, and Nieuport, ii. 269. His 
counter- memorial to that of England, iii. 270. Witneſſes 
an engagement between an-Engliſh and French frigate, iv. 


234 

pal, major, his ſtation at the battle of Quebec, iii. 415, 
416 

Damien, R. Francis, his attempt to aſſaſſinate the king of 
France, ii. 54 

D Anteuil, M. taken priſoner, i. 210 

Dantzick, refuſes a Ruſſian garriſon, ii. 345 

I Apcbe M. worſted by admiral Pocock, ii. 3or, 303. He 
retires to the iſlands of Bourbon, 304. Defeated a third 
time by admiral Pocock, iii. 208 

Darby, ——, and his two ſons hanged for murder, iii. 78 

Argent, marquis, letter to him from the king of Pruſſia, 
iv. 7 | 

Agde, M. removed from his office in the French mini- 


ſtry, ii. 57 


poſſeſſion of Gottingen, 109. Worſted by the hereditary 
prince, iii, 239. His attempts to relieve Munſter, ib. 
Dartmouth in Nova Scotia. burned by the Indians, i. 181 
Daſoweed, Sir Francis, his character, i. 25 
„Sit James, propoſes the repeal of the Jews act, i, 
186, And ſeconds a motion for repealiog a former act in 
their favour, 189. Proceedings on his election for Ox- 
fordſhire, 236 
D'Aubererre, count, his intrigues at the court of Vienna, i. 
276, His declaration there, 283 
Daun, count, takes the command of the Auſtrian army, ii. 
85. His character, 86, He routs the king of Pruſſia at 
Kolin, 89. Defeats the prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 
153. Takes that town, 154. Worſted by the king of 
Pruſſia at Liſſa, 157. He arrives at the Auſtrian camp 
at Koningſgratz, 338. Follows his Pruſſian majeſty into 
Moravia, 340, Intercepts his convoys, and obliges him 
No. 39. Ee to 


D' Armentieres, M. aſſiſts in paſſing the Weſer, ii. 102. Takes 
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to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, 341. Remarks on bis 1. 
lents, 346. He is joined by the Imperial army, 353. His 
motions, 354. He routs the king of Pruſſia at Hochkir. 
chen, 355. Advances to Dreſden, 361. His meſſage to 
the Pruſſian governor touching his burning the ſuburhs of 
that city, 363. He retires from Dreſden, 367, S$kir. 
miſhes between his army and the Pruſſians, iii. 243, Seng; 
a reinforcement to the Ruſſian army before the battle of 
Cunerſdorf, 250. Surrounds and takes the Pruffian army 
under general Finck, 259. Relieves Dreſden, iv. 66, Put 
of his army defeated by the king of Pruſſia, 70. Heaban. 
dons the blockade of Schweidnitz, 73. He is dangerouſly 
wounded and worſted at Torgau, 92. Maintains his ground 
in Saxony, 95, 181. Makes an attempt upon the arny 
of prince Henry, 228 

D' Auel, M. takes Embden, &c. ii. 288 

Dean, foreſt of, riots in, i. 410 

Deane, captain, his operations in the river St. Laurence, ii, 
418, 432. He takes the Comete frigate, iv, 237 

Death, captain, his fate, ii. 182 | 

Debriſay, colone], blown up at Guadalupe, iii. 145 

Debtors, laws and refletions concerning the impriſonment 
of, iii. 33, 52, 55- iv. 346. Petition from, iv. 201. AR 
of inſolvency in their favour, 202. The compulſive clauſ 
in it repealed, 345. See I[mpriſonment 

De la Clue, M. his ſquadron defeated by admiral Boſcawen, 
iii. 105, His leg broke, 107 

De la Moshe, M. fails to America with a French ſquadron, i, 
244. Part of which is taken, 248. He returns to Breſt, 
280. Arrives at Loviſbourg, ii. 37 

De la Touche, his defence and ſurrender of Martinique, in, 
364 

De la Ville, general, throws a reinforcement into Olmutz, i. 
239, Commands a corps of Auſtrians in Sileſia, 354 
Undertakes the ſiege of Coſel, 360. Which he is forced 
to abandon, 366, Re-enters Sileſia, iii. 246 

Delawar, lord, created earl, iv. 223 

Delaware Indians, eſpouſe the Britiſh intereſt, i, 362. Treaty 
between them and the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161, iv. 248 

Delgarno, colonel, appointed commander at Grand- terre, il, 
160 

Dennis, captain, takes the Raiſonable French man of war, i 
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Denmark, Frederick V. king of, his queen dies, i. 109, He 
mediates, by his miniſter, the convention of Cloſter- Se- 
ven, ii. 111. His miniſter ſeconds the remonſtrances of 
the French general, concerning the breach of that treaty, 
177. His prudent conduct, 390. His patriotic ſchemes, 
iv. 24 

Denny, governor, his conferences with the American Indians, 
ii. 166, 167, 168 

Deſcent, See Expedition | 

Deſeada, iſland, ſubmits to general Barrington, | ii. 158 

D Eftaing, count, his ſucceſs in the E. Indies, iv. 245 

D'Eirces, M. ſent with a French army into Germany, ii. 59. 
Follows the duke” of Cumberland over the Weller, 101. 
Lays the electorate of Hanover under contribution, 104. 
Worſts the duke of Cumberland at Haſtenbeck, ib. Is 
ſuperſeded by the duke de Richlieu, 108. Joined in 
command with M, Contades, iii. 239, Superſeded by M. 
Broglio, 240 

D'Etreil, M. his defence and ſurrender of Guadalupe, i iii. 
140 

Deux-Ponts, prince of, reaſſembles the army of the empire, 
ii. 339. Joins general Daun, 353. Reduces Konigſtein, 
and takes poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 354. In 
conjunction with marſhal Daun defeats the king of Pruſſia 
at Hochkirchen, 35 5. Lays ſiege to Leipzig, 361. Obliged 
to retire, 367. Skirmiſhes between his army and the 
Pruſſians, iii. 244, 245. He joins general Haddick, who 
is worſted at Corbitz, 257. A party of his troops check- 
ed near Lutzen, iv. 39. AQion between a body of them 
and the Pruſſians, 74. He takes Wirtemberg, Torgau, 
and Leipzig, 90. See Empire 

De Villicr, M. his operations in America, i, 227 

Vevonſbire (Cavendiſh) duke of, appointed lord chamberlain, 
iv. 223. Hands the queen from the coach, 231 

Diercke, general, defeated and taken by the Auſtrians, iii. 
260 

Dieſtau, baron, defeated and taken, i. 266 

Durwiddie, Mr. governor of Virginia, his letter to a French 
commander concerning encroachments upon the Engliſh 
colonies, i. 177, Gives umbrage to the people of Virgi- 
nia, 229. Makes an alliance with the Cherokees and Ca- 
tawbas, 362 

Diſtillation of ſpirits from grain prohibited far a certain 
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tine, i. 428. iii. 18. Arguments for and againſt the dif. 
tillation of malt, ib. 305 

Dixon, Mr. Jeremiah, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, i, 
16 

Doddington, George, created lord Melcomb, iv. 224. 

Dobna, count, aſſembles an army of Pruſſians in Po 
ii. 345. Meſſages between him and general Fermor, 33;. 
He obliges the Auſttians to abandon the ſiege of Lapaz 
367. His declarations on entering Poland, iii, 247. He 
is laid afide, 249 

Dogherty, Mr. treacherouſly attacked by the Indians, ii, 
402 

Dolphin, ſhip, deplorable accident on board of, at ea, ii, 


Dominique, iſland reduced, iv. 249. 

Dorſet (Sackville) duke of, his government of Ireland, i, 19;, 

Dorglas, Sir James, knighted, iii. 197- Operations of his 
ſquadron at the Leeward Iſlands, iv. 10, 14, 249. He 
commands the ſquadron at the reduction of Dominique, 
2 

. — lord, killed at Campen, iv. 54 

Draper, colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madraſs, iii. 201, 
202 

Dreſden, ſeized by the king of Prufſia, i. 387, Enormities 
committed there in the royal palace by the Pruſſians, 388, 
The ſuburbs of it burnt by the Pruſſian governor, ii. 361, 
The inhabitants of it grievouſly opprefſed by that mo- 
narch, 371. It is recovered by the Imperial army, iii 
256, An unſucceſsful attempt upon ir by the king of 
Pruſſia, iv. 66 

Drucour, M. his defence and ſurrender of Louiſbourg, i. 
27 

Dr - captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, i, 


234, 235+ 
Dublin, dangerous inſurrections in, iii. 124. 


Duc d Aquitaine French Indiaman taken, ii, 3 1. loſt. iy. 110 


Duc de Chartres, French Eaſt India ſhip taken, iii. 101 

Duc de Pentbieuvre French Indiaman taken, ii. 31 

Duff, captain, aſſiſts in taking a French privateer, iii, 100 
Cruiſes with a ſquadron on the French coaſt, 114. Nat 
rowly eſcapes being taken, 115 

Dunbar, colonel, ſome account of his proceedings in America, 
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Duncannon, viſcount (Beſborough's ſon) appointed a commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, ii. 7 

Dupleix, M. his proceedings in the Eaſt Indies, i. 205, 211. 

Du Pueſne, M. defeated and taken by Admiral Oſborne, ii, 12 
241. See Fort. 8 5 ; 

Durell, admiral, ſome of his operations in the river St. Lau- | 
rence againſt Quebec, iii. 181, 192. He is thanked by | 
the houſe of commons, 198 | 

Dury, general, killed at St. Cas, ii. 261 

Datch, their internal conduct after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, i. 52. Requiſition of 6000 of their troops made 
by the Britiſh miniſter, Ne. Which they decline com- 
plying with, 301. An act concerning the Scotch brigade 
in their ſervice, 310, They grant the French a free paſ- 
ſage through their territories, ii. 68, Colonel Yorke's 
memorial to them concerning Oſtend, &c. 165, An in- 
ſlance of their partiality, 237. A great number of their 
ſhips taken and condemned by the Engliſh, 267. On 
which their merchants clamour, 268. And preſent a 
famous petition to the ſtates, 269, Anſwer to their 
charge againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, 392. Remarks on 
the Engliſh conduct and theirs, 397. Conferences between 
the Britiſh ambaſſadors and their ſtates, 400, The 
management of their princeſs regent, 401. Subſtance of 
a letter from the States general to the ſtates of Holland 
and Weſt-Frieſland, 403. Prince Louis of Brunſwick 
appointed their captain-general, iii. 76. More of their 
ſhips taken and condemned by the Engliſh, 77, 102. 

They are acknowledged by the French to be the only ſup. 
port of their colonies in the Weſt-Indies, 127. They 
ſupply the French with proviſions at Guadalupe, 144, a 
148. Their hoſtilities to the Engliſh in the river of Ben- 
gal, 210. They ſend deputies to England, 266. Gene- 
ral Yorke's memorial to them, 269. And count D'affry's, 
270. They ſupply the French ſettlements in America, 
iv. 5, Mr. Yorke's memorial to them concerning the 
hoſtilities in Bengal, 25. They complain of the neutrality 
of their coaſt being violated by the Engliſh, 234. Their 
ſettlement on Ceylon deſtroyed, 246. They reſolve to 
augment their marine, 264. 
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77. The effects of the prediction of a third by a ery Illi 


ſoldier, 79. A dreadful one at Lisbog, 293. Several in 
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Syria, iv. 19. has 
Eaft-Frieſland, diſpute concerning, baten the King of Pruſ. * 
ſia and elector of Hanover, i. 130, 163. It is invaded by fc 


the French, ii. 103. 
Eaft India company obtain new privileges, i. 65, The my. 
tiny act extended in their ſettlements, 189. An account 
of their factories along the coaſts of Malabar and Com. 
mandel, 199. Convention between them and the French 
company, 211. Violated by them both, 363. They ur 
enabled to maintain a military force in their ſettlements, 
417. The bravery of three of their captains, ii. 3; 
Further ſums granted for the defence of their ſettlemeni, 
ii. 6, Hoſtilities between them and the Dutch, 210, 
And accommodation, 213. Further grants for their ſet- 
tlements, 291. iv. 191. The martial law extended to 
more of their ſettlements, 200. Some of them taken by 
the French, 245. 7 
Tas. Indies, tranſactions in, i. 199, 363. li. 46, 300. di. 200 
iv. 11, 103, 244 
Eaſftwoed, captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 102. 
Eccho French ſhip of war taken, I. 282 
Edgecumbe, captain, reinforces ad miral Byng, i. 316, 327 
Edinburgh, an act for the improvement, &c. of, i. 141 
Eamonſon, Mary, hanged, ii. 79 
Eduard, captain, his ſucceſs, ili. 102 
Effingham (Howard) earl of, embarks with admiral Byng for 
Minorca, 3. 315 
Egmont (Percival) earl of, his charadter, i. 9. His motion 
concerning the negotiation of peace, 33. His remarii 
on the king's ſpeech, 89. He oppoſes the general naturs- 
lization-bill, 98. And the court motion concerning tht 
election for Weltminſter, 102, 118. His exceptions '0 
the addreſs to the King, 136. His motion concerning 
the mutiny- bill, 139, His proceedings on the bill fv 
the naturalization of the Jews, 145, 187, 189. He op 
poſes the extenſion of the mutiny act to the Eaſt- Id 
company's ſettlements, 189 
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Fremont, (Wyndham) earl of, note to from the Spanith 
ambaſſador, iv. 352. With his anſwer, 35 5 

I lions, acts for regulating, ii. 217. iu. 332 

Elizabeth Caroline, princeſs, her death and character, iii, 76 

Eliot, Mr. appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, ii. 8. He 
urges the convenience of a militia in Scotland, iii. 3 16 

——, captain, afliſts in taking the Mignonne, iii. 99. And 
M. Thurot's ſquadron, 394. Honours conferred on him 
for that exploit, 395 

——, colonel, bravery of his regiment at Exdorf, iv, 4 

Ephinſton, captain, takes a French ſhip on the coaſt of Hol- 
land, iv. 234 

Enbden Eaſt India company eſtabliſhed, i. 51. The town 
of, ſeized by the French, ii. 59, 103. Britiſh complaiſance 
to its India trade, 215. The town is evacuated by the 
French, 241. And its country, 324. Laid under con- 
tribution by the French, iv. 277 | 

Emeraud French man of war taken, ii. 181 

Emperor, See Francis, Hungary 

Empire, army of the, raiſed, ii. 122. Many of its troops un- 
willing to ſerve againſt the King of Pruffia, ib. Aſſem- 
bles under the prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, 192. Joins 
the French under the prince of Soubiſe, 140. They re- 
treat before the king of Pruſſia, ib. Take Gotha, Er- 
furth, and Weimar, 141. Reinforced by general Lau- 
dohn, they march to Weiſſenſels in Thuringia, 144. They 
are defeated by the king of Pruſſia at Roſbach, 147. It 
is diſperſed, 151, Re-afſembles near Bamberg in Fran- 
conia under the prince of Deux-Ponts, 339. Join the 
Auſtrians, 353, Reduce Konigſtein, and take poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 354. In conjunction with 
the Auſtrians defeat the King of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 
355. Attempt the ſiege of Leipzig, 361. But forced 
to abandon it, 367, Part of, attacked by the Pruſſians 
at Aſch, iii. 244. Retires before prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
ib. A body of, defeated near Hoff, 245. Takes Leip- 
zig, Torgau, and Dreſden, 255. Joins general Haddick, 
and is worſted at Corbitz, 257. Part of it checked near 
Lutzen, iv. 39. Action between a part of it and the corps 
under general Hulſen, 74. Wirtemberg, Torgau, and 
Leipzig, taken by them and the Auſtrians, 90. It retires 
into Franconia, 99. A party of it diſlodged from 
Schwartz, 282, It is worſted by the Pruſſians near Leip- 
zig, 283, Goes iato winter quarters, 288. | 
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Enormities, account of ſome, prevalent in England, i, 4. 
108. iii, 77. iv. 228. See Murders, Riots 1 $6, 

Entreprenant French man of war deſtroyed, ii. 282 

„another of that name taken, iv. 236 

Erfurth taken by the French and Imperialiſts, ii. 141 

Eſex man of war loſt, iii. 118 | | 

Evangelical body, arret of, in favour of Brandenburg, Hano. 
ver, &c. with the emperor's anſwer, iii. 263 


Exciſe, law enacted concerning ſummons by the commiſſioner 


of, iii. 45 


Expedition againſt Rochefort and the iſle of Air, ii. 8, again 


St. Malo, 246, 255. Cherbourgh, 252. Senegal, 273, 

Goree, 278, 294. Cape Breton, 279. Martinique, iii, 

130. Guadaloupe, 136. Quebec, 180, Dominique 

iv. 249. Belleiſle, 25 1. Martinique, 336, 364 
Expeditions, reflections on, ii. 262 


F. 


41 DZ. John, appointed director and receiver of the 
revenues of Hanover, ii. 3 10. 
Falkner, captain, takes the Duc de Chartres, a French Eaſt 
India ſhip, iii. 101 
Farguhar, colonel, appointed to accompany the grenadien, 
in caſe of their landing near fort Fouras, ii. 16. Aſſiſts in 
taking Louiſbourg, 284. And in defeating the French at 
Niagara, iii. 178 
Faulkner, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, iv. 238 
Felicite French frigate taken, iv. 234 
Ferdinand VI. king of Spain joins in a defenſive league with 
France, Sardinia, &c. i. 53. His meaſures for cultivating 
the arts of peace, ib. 86, 129. He concludes a treaiy 
with England, 85. Debates thereon, 89. Joins in a de- 
fenſive treaty with the Emperor, the kings of Sardinia 
and Sicily, and duke of Parma, 129. His condud i 
England, 232,285, 288. Neutrality of his coaſts violated 
by admiral Oſborne's ſquadron, ii. 242. His ambaſſadors 
effects plundered by Engliſh privateers, 267, His deal, 
ini. 273. 
————, nomivated king of Naples by his father, iii. 275 
„ prince of Pruſſia, wounded at Prague, ii. 83 
„prince of Brunſwick takes poſſeſſion of Leipzy 
for the king of Pruflia, i. 386. Conducts a Pruſhan arm 
into Bohemia, ii. 73 His behaviour in the battle near 
Prague, 
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Prague, 72. And at Kolin, 89, 91. Sent to defend Hal- 
derſtadt, 143. From whence he is obliged to retire, ib. 
Appointed commander of the allied army, 176. Duke of 
Richelieu's expoſtulations with him, ib. His anſwer, 177, 
His proceedings upon affembling the allied army, 178, 
He is checked at Zell, and obliged to retire, 179, He 
detains his brother's ſon and troops, 319. His brother's 
expoſtulations with him on that tranſaction, ib. He takes 
poſſeſſion of Bremen, Verden, &c. and detaches parties 
after the French, 323, 324. He paſſes the Rhine, 325, 
Defeats a detachment of the French at Crevelt, 327, Re- 
duces Duſſeldorp, 329. He reſolves to retreat, 331. Re- 
paſſes the Rhine, 334. Is reinforced by the Britiſh troops 
under the duke of Marlborough, ib. Retires to Munſter, 
337. Is worſted at Bergen, iii. 225. A Britiſh inſpector- 
general ſent to him meets with a cold reception, 227. 
' Cauſe of his animoſity to Lord George Sackville, 229. He 
defeats the French at Minden, 231. His orders after that 
action, 233. He marches in purſuit of the French, 239. 
Who make an attempt upon his camp, 241. He retires to 
Marpurg, ib, He worſts a French detachment at Dillem- 
bourg, iv. 33. Receives a reinforcement of Britiſh troops, 
37, Defeats the French at Warbourg, 43. Miſcarries in an 
attempt upon Gottingen, 57. Upon Caſſel, 269. And 
Ziegenhayn, 270. He retires behind the Dymel, ib. Re- 
mark on his conduct, ib. Is obliged to repaſs the Lippe, 
271, He defeats marechal Broglio and the prince de Sou- 
biſe at Kirk-Denckern, 272. Offers battle to marechal 
Broglio at Eimbeck, 278. Goes into winter-quarters, 
280, | 
Ferner, general, gets the command of a Ruſſian army againſt 
the Pruſſians, ii. 344. Takes poſſeſſion of Konningſberg, 
ib. Pillages Pomerania, ib. Is joined by general Brown 
on the frontiers of Sileſia, ib. Into which he ſends ra- 
vaging parties, ib, He is defeated at Zorndorf, 347. 
Meſſages between him and general Dohna, 353. He is of 
Scottiſh extract, ib. 
Ferrer; (Shirley) earl, apprehended, iii. 371. . His trial, 
375. Conviction, 379. And execution, 380, 
Finch, Edward, his encouragement to learning at Cambridge, 
li. 415, 
Fink, general, ſurrounded and taken, with his whole army, 
by count Daun, iii. 259. 
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Fiſbery, Britiſh, ſcheme for i improving, i. 29, 70, 444 


TN D 


Fiſher, colonel, routs a body of Hanoverians at Teckle, 
burgh, ii. 99. 


Fiſhing-tackle, the convenience of, on board of ſhips, ji ll, g 

Fiſhmongers, bills relating to, ii, 220. iii, 326 | 

Fitzroy, colonel, thanked by prince Ferdinand for his bebt 
viour at Minden, iii. 234 

Five- nations (Indian) or Iroquois, their habitation, i i. 216, 
Their former and preſent ſtate, 217. An Engliſh guri. 
ſon among them maſſacred, 355, They are abandon 10 
the French, ii. 35 

Fleming, count. See Juſtihing Proofs | | 

Fleur de Lys, French frigate, deſtroyed, iv. 10 

Forbes, admiral, his reaſons for not ſigning the warrant fir 
admiral Byng's execution, 1. 47 4+ He is continued 1 
commiſſioner of the admiralty, ii. 8 

— general, detached to fort Du Queſne, ii. 279, Which 
he takes poſſeſſion of, 292. And calls it Pittſburg, 233. 
He concludes treaties with the Indians, 294. - Build i 
block-houſe near Lyall-Henning, ib. Dies at Philadelphia 
ib. 

Ford, colonel, defeats M. Conflans in the Eaſt- Indies ii, 
205. Routs the Dutch at Chandenagore and Chinchun, 
213 

Formidable, French man of war, taken, iii. 117 

Forreſt, captain Arthur, his bravery and ſucceſs, ii, 234, 2 
The overſeer of his plantation murdered by the negroe, 
iv. 6, Prize taken by his ſhip, 248 

Forreſter, captain, engages the Dutch un in the river 
Bengal, iii. 212 

Forfter, Mr. treacherouſly aſſaulted by the Indians, ii 4ot 

Fort-Bay-Verte taken by general Monckton, i. 253 

Beau Sejour built, i. 181. Taken by general Moncktas, 

and called Fort Cumberland, 253 

ſur la riviere au Beuf, built, i. 177. 

—— -ChigneQo built, i. 179. Taken by major Laurenc, 
181 

Crown-point built, i. 175. See Crowwn-point 

Cumberland built at Wills's creek, i. 254 

Beau Sejour ſo called, i. 253 

Du Queſne founded, i. 227. Surrendered to tit 
French, 228, Recovered by general Forbes, it. 29 
Called Pittſburg, 293 

— Frontenac taken and deſtroyed, ii. 293 
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furt john ſon, ſtratagem againſt it fruſtrated, ii; 44 


—— at Lake Erie, built, i. 177 
— built, i. 3 5. Reduced by the Cherokees, iii. 


— 9 built, i. 177. Plan for the reduction of it, 
i. 170. With remarks, 171. It is ſurrendered to Sir 
William Johnſon, 178 | 

—— Ontario-taken and demoliſhed by the French, i. 3 58, 
61 

—— Oſwego deſcribed, i. 270. Neglect in not fortifying 
it, 272. Reduced and demoliſhed by the French, 360, 


361 
St. David's deſcribed, i. 201, Taken by pare Lal- 
ly, ii. 302 


—— St, Laurence. built, i. 181 
—— St. Philip's, ſiege and ſurrender of, i. 325 


—— Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful: attempt againſt it, ii. 286. 


New expedition planned againſt it, iii. 170. With ani- 
madverſions, 171. It is abandoned by the French, and 
taken poſſeſſion of by general Amherſt, 174 
——VWilliam-Henry reduced by M. Montcalm, ii. 39 
Firteſeue, captain, aſſiſts in taking a French We 
iv, 237 | 

Foudroezant, French man le taken, i ii. 242 . 
Founding hoſpiral, remarks on, i. 416. Scheme in favour 
of it, ii, 213. Reſolutions concerning, iii. 67. See 
Supplies 

Fouguet, M. de la Mothe, obliges genera] Jahnvs to abandon 
the county of Glatz, ii. 338. Relieves Caſal, 366, Is 
defeated at Landſhut by general Laudohn, iv. 62. 

Forte, general, receives two letters from the war- office, i, 
316. Is ſuperſeded for not underſtanding them, 324. 
His trial, 3 50. He is diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 353 
Fox, Henry, oppoſes the motion for hearing the ſea-othcers 
by counſel, i. 20. And the general naturalization bill, 
98. His behaviour with regard to the Weſtminſter elec- 
tion, 102. He is appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 261. Let- 
ter to him from M. Rouille, 304. With his anſwer, 305. 
His motion for introducing» German troops, 311. He 
has early notice of the French deſigns againſt Minorca, 
401. Appointed receiver and paymaſter-general of the 
army, 11, 8. iv. 223 | 

To, captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, iii. 234, 
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France. See Lewi: XV. | | C258 

Francfort on the Mayn, ſeized by the French, iii, g24 

Francis, emperor, treaty concluded between him, the kings 
of Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and the duke of Parmg, i 
129. Heconcludes a new treaty with France, and daing 
the affiſtance of the Germanic body againſt Pruſlia, 496, 
Obſerves a neutrality, as grand duke of Tuſcany, i. f. 
His anſwer to the artet of he Evangelical body at Rull. 
bon, iii. 263 | 

PFrankland, commodore, ſent with a ſquadron to the Wel. 
Indies, i. 280 | 

Frazer, colonel Simon, anecdotes of ſome of his officer, 
iii. 179, 186. He conducts the left wing at the battle o 
Quebec, 415 | 


' Frederick, king of Sweden, appearance of a rupture betyee 


him and the Czarina, i. 48, 81. Amuſed with the hopes 

of having Heſſe-Caſſel ereted into an electorate, 116, 

His death, ib 

V. See Denmark, 

III. king of Pruſſia, his interpoſition in an apparent 
rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden, i. 49. His internal 
meaſures, 51, He gives freſh umbrage to the Czarina by 
his interfering in the diſputes between her and Sweden, 

81. Oppoſes the election of the archduke to be king «f 
the Romans, 83. Miſunderſtanding between him and 
the Czarina, 10. Continues oppoſing the election of 4 
king of the Romans, 111. Diſpute between him and the 
elector of Hanover concerning Eaſt-Frieſland, 130. Mil 
underſtanding between him and the Britiſh court con- 
cerning the ſeizure of his ſhips, ib. His improvement 
of Pomerania, 132. He renders the deſign of eleQing1 
king of the Romans abortive, 135. Proceedings of tit 
diet of the Empire relating to the diſpute between hin 
and the elector of Hanover concerning Eaſt-Frieſland, 163. 
His ſpirited declaration in conſequence of the treaty be. 
tween England and Ruſſia, 283. He liſtens to a negs- 
tiation with England, 284. And concludes it, 30% 
His motives for engaging in the war, 374. Meaſures ti 
ken by him and the elector of Hanover, 378. The que 
of Hungary endeavours to fruſtrate his defigns, 3% 
His demands of an explanation from that princel, 
381, With her anſwers, 381, 382. He invades Saxony, 

and publiſhes a manifeſto, 384. He enters Dreſden, 
and blocks up the king of Poland and his troops at Fi 

un 


E 
na, 387. His behaviour at Dreſden, 387, 388. He 
invades Bohemia, and fights count Brown at Lowoſchutz, 
390. Retreats into Saxony, 392. The king of Poland's 
wemorial to the States-general concerning his conduct, 
394. Imperial decrees publiſhed againſt him, 396. His 
miniſter ordered to quit Verſailles, 398. His anſwer to 
the king of Poland's memorial, 399. His juſtification of 
his conduct, 400. ii. 435. With remarks, i. 406. ii. 468; 
His letter to the imperial diet rejected, i. 408. Several 
places belonging to him ſeized by the French, ii. 59, 68. 
State of the confederacy agaiſt him, 62. He is put 
under the ban of the Empire, ib, His ſtrict attention, 
63. His behaviour to ſeveral perſons of rank at Dreſden, 
65. Skirmiſhes between his troops and the Auſtrians on 
the frontiers of Bohemia, 66. Declaration of the Czarina 
againſt him, 69. He enters Bohemia, 73. His troops 
under the prince of Bevern defeat the Auſtrians at Rei- 
chenberg, 74. He gains a complete victory over the 
Auſtrians near Prague, 76. He inveſts Prague, 80. And 
bombards it, 84. He is defeated at Kolin, 89. His let- 
ter to the earl Marſhal of Scotland, 91. He evacuates 
Bohemia, 92. His mother dies, 93. The fatal conſe- 
quences to him from-the duke of Cumberland's meaſures, 
113. 115, The French enter his dominions, 116. His 
ports in the Baltic blocked up by the Ruſſian fleet, 117. 
And his town of Memel taken by their army 119. His 
declaration on that occaſion, ib. Many of the imperial 
army unwilling to ſerve againſt him, 122. He encamps 
at Leitmeritz, 123. He marches into Luſatia, 124. His 
drother prince William leaves the army in diſguſt, and 
dies, 127. His army is weakened by ſkirmiſhes and de- 
ſertions, 128. His general's declaration concerning the 
Ruſſians, 133. Skicmiſhes between them and his troops, 
135, His general attacks them near Norkitten, 136. 
His majeſty dares the Auſtrians to a battle, 138. He 
marches againſt the united army of the French and the 
Empire, who upon his approach retreat, 140. He finds 
an attack upon them impracticable, and retires, 141. 
Action between his troops and the Auſtrians at Goerlitz, 
ib. Part of his forces gives a check to the French in Hal- 
berſtadt, 143. But his general is obliged in his turn to 
retire, ib. Several parts of his dominions invaded by the 
French, Swedes, and Auſtrians, ib. His queen and fa- 
mily remove from Berlin to Magdebourg, 145. He ſub- 
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- jets. Leipzig to military: execution, ib. Defeats, the 
French and imperial army at Roſbach, 145. Part uf his 


„ 


troops defeated at Breſlau, 153. He beats the Auſttisne 


at Liſſa, 157. Retakes Breſlau, 160. And inveſis 
:Schweidnitz, 161. Becomes maſter of all Sileſia, ib. 


- 'Fhe Swedes invade bis territories in Pomerania, and pub- 
liſh a declaration, ib. His counter · declaration, 162. 
. Succeſs of his troops againſt the 8 wedes, 163. His letter 


to king George II. 169. Declaration to his miniſter from 


the Britiſh court, 170. His ſecond treaty with Britain, 
199. © Complaiſance of the Britiſh parliament 10 kbit 


Embden company, 215. He raiſes-+ contributions in 


Swediſn Pomerania, in Saxony, and Mecklenburg, 30g, 
Remarks on his proceedings, 309. State of the armies 
for and againſt him, 310. He retakes Schweidnitz, und 


- ſends detachments into Bohemia and Glatz, 338. Enters 
| Moravia, and inveſts Olmutz, 339. He is followed by 


count Daun, 340. Who forces him to raiſe the ſiege of 
Olmutz, 341. And to 'retire ioto Bobemia, 342. He 


marches to the Oder, 346. And defeats the Ruſſians at 


Zamdorf, 347. Meſſages between his commander und 
general Fermer, 353. He is ſurpriſed and deſeated at 


Hochkirchen, 355. Retires to Dobreſchutz, 357 And 


thence to Sileſia, 359. His governor of Dreſden deſtroys 


its ſuburbs, 361. Reflections on that meaſure, 363. 


His miniſters anſwer to the Saxon miniſter's complaints 
on that outrage, 365. With remarks, ib. The Rufans 


miſcarry in their attempt upon his town of Colberg;:367. 
His ſurpriſing conduct and motions, 368. He oppreſſes 
the inhabitants of Saxony, 369. His further proceedings 
end declaration with reſpect to that electorate, 35.1. 
With reflections, ib. His officers oblige the Swedes! to 
relinquiſh Pomerania, 374. His third treaty with Britain, 
428. Remarks on it, 433. Juſtifying proofs publiſhed 


by him, copy of 435—467. The court of Vienna' 


anſwer to them, 468—478. He receives a -reinforce- 
ment from the allied army, iii. 241. Progreſs of his 
troops againſt the Swedes, 242, 243. He ſends: a de- 
tachment to Gotha, &c. 242. Anot:er- into Poland, 


243. And a third into Mecklenburg, ib. A battalion 


of his grenadiers made priſoners, ib. He detaches prince 
Henry into Bohemia, ib. And Franconia, 244. He vin- 
dicates his own conduct with reſpe& to his priſoners, 246. 
His troops routed by the Ruſſians at Zullichau, 12 
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His general's declaration on bis entering Poland, ib. He 
takes the command of general Wedel's corps, 250. Is 
routed at Cunerſdorf, 25 1. His two billets to his queen, 
252, 254. Advantages gained by his forces in Saxony, 
256. His army under general Finck ſurrounded and 
taken, 259. And that under general Diercke, 260: 
Memorial delivered in his name at the Hague by duke 
Lewis of Brunſwick, 262.  Arret of the Evangelical body 
at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the emperor's anſwer. to 
it, 263, He employs and intercedes for the earl Marſhal 
of Scotland, 349. His letter to king Staniſlaus, iv. 30. 
Anſwer to the memorial delivered in his name at the 
Hague, 31. A detachment of his army checks a party 
of the Imperialiſts near Lutzen, 39. His general in Po- 
merania routed and taken by the Swedes, 58.. Advantages 
gained over his troops by the Auſtrians in Saxony, 59. 
His forces under general Fouquet, worſted by general 
Laudohn, 62. He makes an unſucceſsful attempt 'upon 
Dreſden, 66. And obtains a victory over general Lau- 
dohn, 70. Worſts general Beck, 73. Raiſes the blockade 
of Schweidnitz, ib. An engagement between his general, 
Hulſen, and a corps of Imperialiſts, 74. His letter to the 
marquis d'Argens concerning his dangerous fituation, 75. 
His capital of Berlin taken by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, 
78. His account of their outrages there, 79. With their 


anſwer, 89. His critical ſituation, 'go. He attacks 


count Daun at Torgau, 92. His intimation to the ſtates 
of Weſtphalia, 97. Memorials againſt him to the diet at 
Ratiſbon, exhibited by the eleQors of Cologne and Saxo- 
ny, and duke of Mecklenburg, 97. Remarks on his ſi- 
tuation, 280, Exploits of his partizans, 282. Alliance 
ſaid to be contracted between the Ottoman Porte and him, 
ib. Operations of | ſome of his partizans againſt the 
Swedes and army of the Empire, 283, 284. And Ru- 
fans, 284, 285. He endeavours to prevent the junction 
of the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, 285. Sends a detach- 
ment into Poland, ib. He approaches towards Breſlau, 
287, He loſes Schweidnitz, 286, Conſpiracy to ſeiz 
his perſon, 287. Remarks on that attempt, 288 | 
Freaerick, prince of Wales, the difference between his father 
and him increaſed, and his adherents join the oppoſi- 
tion in parliament, i. 8. He is diſappointed in his hopes of 
being elected chancellor of the univerſity of ans > 
36. 
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36. Is choſe governor of the Britiſh fiſhery, 4 
death and character, gg. His declaration to the * of 
the oppoſition, iii. 339 

French cloths, act for prohibiting the importation of, to-the 
ports of the Levant, iii. 3 

—— priſoners in England foupplied with neceflaries, dyn. 
vate contributions, iii. 199 

Fribourg, the magiſtrates of, conſentto the young Chevalier 
reſiding there, i. 45 

Frye, colonel, receives the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral French al 
niſts, iii. 440 

Fuentes, count de, ſent ambaſſador to England, iv. 20. Hi 
note to Mr. Pitt, 304. And to the earl of Egremont, 
352, He retires from England, 353. The earl of Eyre. 
mont's anſwer to his note, 355 

Fuller, Mr. Roſe,” prepares a bill for the puniſhment of gs 

yernors of plantations, i. 456 


Funck, See Tuftifying Proofs. » 
Funai, ſome of them conſolidated, i. 124. iii. 344 
G. 


(GAPEL taken by the Auſtrians, ii. 124 
Gage, general, carries off general Braddock, i. 259; De 
tached to command the army before Niagara, iii. 177, 
Aſſiſts in the reduction of Montreal, 439 
Galliſoniere, Mr. de la, conducts the French armament to 

Minorca, i. 316, 325. His engagement with admin 
Byng, 319. After which he returns to Minorca, 30 
And thence fails back to Toulon, 335 

Came act paſſed, i. 138 

Gaming houſes, acts relating to, i. 121, 442, 443 

Gangam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, i. 203 

Gardelle, Theodore, remarkable murder by, iv. 219 

Gardener, captain, killed in an engagement with M. dt 
Queſne, ii. 242 

8 * Criſpe, his laudable behaviour as a magiſtrit, 

15 

Gayton, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 138 

Getzry, admiral, driven with Sir Edward Hawke, by bi 
weather, into Torbay, iii. 114 

Genoa, republic of, enters into a defenſive alliance vit 

France, Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, i. 53 gun 
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11a 
bee mariners (two) murder the maſter and crew of an 
Eogliſh veſſel, iii.-81 
George II. returns from Hanover, i. 8, Difference between 
him and his eldeſt ſon widened, ib. His ſpeech at opening 
the parliament, 12. Debate on the addreſs.to him, 13. 
Supplies granted him, 16. His ſpeech at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, 34. He rejects the addreſs of the univerſity of 
Oxford, 35. Interpoſes between Ruſſia and Sweden, 50. 
Scandalous inſults offered to his ſubjects by the Moors, 54. 
55. His ſpeech to the Parliament, 57. Subject of the 
debates on the addreſs to him, 58. Supplies granted to 
him, 59, 60. He harangues the parliament, and fets out 
for Hanover, 77. Interferes in the diſputes between 
Rufſia and Sweden, 81. Endeavours to get the archduke 
Joſeph elected king of the Romans, 82. Grants a ſubſidy 
to the electors of Bavaria, Mentz, and Cologne, ib. 
Lends the elector of Saxony money on a mortgage, 83. 
Concludes a treaty with Spain, 85. His ſpeech to the par- 
liament, 87. Debates on the addreſs to him, 88. Sup- 
plies granted him, 93. His meſſage to parliament con- 
eerning a regency, 96. His ſpeech at the end of the ſeſ- 
ſion, 107, He interpoſes in the difference between the 
Czarina and king of Pruſſia, 120. And continues his in- 
trigues for ele&ing a king of the Romans, 111. Grants 
2 ſubſidy to the eleQor of Saxony, 115: His ſpeech at 
opening the ſeſſion of parliament, 117, Supplies granted 
him, 120. Motion for an addreſs againſt the ſubſidiary 
treaties, 127, He prorogues the parliament, ib. And 
ſets out for Germany, 128. Diſputes between him and 
the king of Pruſſia concerning Eaſt Frieſland and the 
capture of ſome of his ſhips, 130. He engages in a ſub- 
ſidiary treaty with the elector Palatine, but is diſappointed 
in his defign of getting a king of the Romans elected, 
133, 135. His ſpeech at the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, 135. Supplies granted him, 147. His harangue 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 154. Proceeding of the diet of 
the Empire in the diſpute between him and the king of 
Pruſſia relating to Eaſt-Frieſland, 163. In which he is 
ſupported by the queen of Hungary, ib. His quarrel 
with the city of Munſter, ib. He opens the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, 183. Supplies granted him, ib. His ſpeech 
before the diſſolution of the parliament, 191. He makes 
changes in his miniftry, 192. Harmony reſtored in his 
No. 39. : G 8 family, 
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family, 194. He. opens the new parliament by commit 


varia, in confideration of Hanover, allowed by parliament, 


treaty with Hefſe-Caffel in defence of Hanover, 277, He 
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ſion, ib, Harangues the parliament, 234. Supplies 
granted him, 235. His new ſubſidies to Saxony and By. 


ib. His meſſage to the commons on an apparent 
ture with France, 241. He gets an additional ſupply, 
235, 242. His ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, 244. 
He prepares for war, 245. Motion againſt his going to 
Hanover, 246. He nominates a regency, 247. And ſet 
out for Germany, 248. Rupture between him 'and 
France, 249. Hz gives orders for making general repji. 
ſals on the French, 230. Concludes an extraordinary 


returns to England, enters into a ſubſidiary treaty with 
Ruſſia for the defence of his German dominions, 280. 
He enters into a negotiation with Pruſſia, 284. State of 
his army, 287. His ſpeech to the parliament, and their 
remarkable addreſſes, 288. His anſwer to thoſe addreſſes, 
289. Alterations in his miniſtry, 291. He concludes a 
treaty with Prufſia, 302. His ſpeech at the end of the 
ſeſſion, 303, His miniſter's anſwer to the French ſecte- 
tary's letter, 305. He makes a requiſition of 6000 Dutch 
troops, 308. Which the States decline complying with, 
309. His meſſage to the parliament, 310. He imports 
Hanoverians and Heſſians, 312. His proclamation con. 
cerning horſes and cattle, in caſe of an invaſion, 441, 
A mutual declaration of war between him and France, 
342, 343. He receives an addreſs from the city of Lon. 
don on the conduct of his miniſters, 348. His motive 
for the war in Germany, 374. Meaſures taken by hin 
and the king of Prutſis, 378. His ſpeech at opening the 
parliament, 411. His meſſage concerning admiral Byny, 
414. Supplies granted to him, 4'15, 426. His mei 
ſage concerning the German war, 424. And a further 
ſupply, 425. His harangue at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
469. Petitions from lord Torrington, and admiral Byny, 
preſented to him, 473. His meſſage concerning that ad- 
miral, 475. He commands Mr, Pitt and Mr, Legge to 
reſign, u. 5, Which occaſions clamours, 6, And 4. 
dreſſes to him, 7. Grants a ſum to the innholders d 
Kent, 34. The queen of Hungary's and the Czarins 
anſwers to his propoſals for reſtoring the tranquility af 
Germany, 71, 72. His preparations for the defence d 
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Hanover, 93. Propoſal' Sr the neutrality of that electo- 
rate, 94. His declaration x elector, 95. He raiſes an ar- 
my of Hanoverians, 98. His electorate laid under con- 
tribution, tog, 109, Convention for it at Cloſter- Seven, 
11, His miniſters quit the Auſtrian dominions, 129. 
His miniſter's memorial to the Dutch, 165. Letter to 
him from the king of Pruſſis, 169. His anſwer thereto, 
170. His reaſons as ele&or for taking up arms, 174. 
His electoral miniſter diſmiſſed from Vienna, 179, His 
ſpeech at opening the ſeſſion of parliament, 184. Re- 
marks on it, 185. Supplies granted him, 187. Obſer- 
vations on them, 191, His meſſage to the commons, 
196, Confidence repoſed in him with refpe to the ſala- 
ties of the judges, 199. His fecond treaty with Pruſſia, 
ib. He cloſes the ſeſſion by commiffion, 230. Makes 
vigorous preparations, 231. His daughter, the princeſs 
Caroline, dies, 233. The adminiſtration of his electorate 
changed by the French, 3 to. Decree of the Aulic coun- 
cil againſt him as eleQor, 318. His miniſter's memorial 
in anſwer thereto, and the parallel publiſhed by the court 
of France, 319, His electoral dominions again invaded 
by the French, 335. His eleQoral memorial to the dyet 
of the empire, in anſwer to a decree of the Aulic council, 
377. His particular reply to the parallel publiſhed by 
the court of Verſailles, 381. He is alarmed with an in- 
vaſion from France, 388. His miniſter's anſwer to the 
Dutch charge againſt the Britiſh cruiſers, 392. And con- 
ferences with them on that ſubject, 400, Arts and ſci. 
ences not munificently encouraged by him or his minilters, 
412. He opens the ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 
423. Borrows money as elector of + Hanover, ib. Re- 
marks on the ſpeech to parliament, 425. He concludes a 
third treaty with Pruſſia, 428. Addreſſes of both houſes 
to him, ib. Reflections on his Pruſſian alliance, 433. 
Supplies granted him, iii. 1. Meſſages from him to the 
commons, 14, 69. He cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, 
70. His army ſupplied with recruits by the bounty of 
ſeveral communities, 74. The death of his daughter the 
princeſs of Orange, and grand-daughter princeſs Eliza- 
beth Caroline, 75. His meſſages to the parliament con- 
cerning an expected invaſion from France, 109. Ad- 
dreſſed by the commons for a monument to general 
Wolfe, 198, His troops in America, and Germany, ſup- 
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plied with divers neceſſaries by private contributions, 199 

Memorial delivered in his name by duke Lewis of Brun 
wick, 262. Arret of the Evangelic body at Ratiſbon in 
his favour, with the Emperor's anſwer to it, 263, His 
reception of the Dutch deputies, 268. His miniſter's me. 
morial to the States-general, 269. With the counter-me. 
morial by the French ambaſſador, 270. He opens the 
ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 282. Subſtance of 
the addreſſes of both houſes to him, 286. Supplic 
granted him, 287, With reflections, 293. He is ens 
bled to make leaſes in Cornwall, 341. He- cloſes the ſeſ. 
ſion of parliament by commiſſion, 350. Remarks on hi 
miniſtry's neglect of the ſcope of the war, 352. Capture 
by his and the French cruiſers, 389. He defrays the 
charge of four aſtronomers to the Eaſt-Indies, iv. 1;, 
Sends an ambaſſador extraordinary to Portugal, 22, His 
miniſter's memorial to the Dutch concerning their hoſlli- 
ties in Bengal, 25. He is offered Breda by the States ge- 
neral for holding a congreſs, 29. Auſtria's anſwer to his 
memorial delivered at the Hague, by duke Lewis of Brun. 
wick, 3t. His eleQtoral dominions reinvaded by the 
French, 47. His memorial to the diet at Ratiſbon con- 
cerning his being threatened with the ban of the Empire, 
and the elector of Cologne's conduct, 98. His death, 111, 
Character, 112. Recapitulation of the principal events 
of his reign, 113. Lamentation for his death, 117, 
State of commerce during his reign, 119. Of religion 
and philoſophy, 120. Of fanaticiſm, 121. Of men- 
phyſics and medicine, 124. Of agriculture, ib, Of we. 
chanics, ib. Of genius, 105. Of muſic, 130. Paint- 
ing, 131. And ſculpture, ib. Diſpoſition of the forces 
and navy a little 25 his death, 132, 135. His fuge- 


ral, 1 
George Trl an act for the ſettlement of a regency, in ou 
his ſucceeding to the crown in his minority, i, 96. Con- 
gratulations on his majority, iii, 85, He is proclaimed, 
iv. 145, His ſpeech to the privy council, ib, Steps 
taken by bim, 146. Addreſſes to him, 147. Letter u 
him from the biſhop of London, ib, Encomium on hin, 
153. Merit patronized by him, 154. His firſt ſpeech in 
parliament, 174. Addreſs to him from the parliament, 
180. Supplies granted him, 187, RefleQions on then, 
197. Eftabiiſhment of his civil liſt, 55. His OP 
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to the commons, 207, His ſpeech in favour of the judges, 
208, His meſſage concerning à bill of credit, 210. Hs | 
ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, before the diſſolution of 
the parliament, 213. His patriotical declaration, z2z1. 
Great officers of ſtate appointed by him, 222. Peers pro- 
moted and created, 223. Commanders in his army and 
navy, 224. His declaration with reſpe& to his intended 
marriage, 227., Which is ſolemnized, 230. His coro- 
nation, 232. Great part of his German dominions in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the French, 270, 275, 277 Account of the 
negociation for peace between him and France, 291, 
320. Reflections thereon, 321. He dines at Guildhall, 
332. His conduct with reſpect to Spain, 336. His 
ſpeech to the new parliament, 338. Addreſs of the com- 
mons to him, 341. Remarks on it, 344. Supplies 
granted him, 347, He permits letters of marque, -and 
declares war againſt Spain, 354. His ſpeech to the par- 
liament, 356, Motives for his hoſtilities againſt Spain, 
* x | 

Georgia, the colony of, deſcribed, i. 225 | 

Geriah, Angria's fort taken, 1. 373 i q 

German officers employed in America, 1, 298 | 

war, the motives of, i. 374. Reflections on, 376, [ | 

408, 415, 423, 425+ fl. 186, 192, 197, 205, 314, 382, "_ 
390, 426, 433. iii. 13, 254, 294, 302, 352+ Iv. 15, 155, | 
197, 252, 270, 322 

Gib/on, Mr. proceedings againſt, i. 103 | 

Gilchrift, captain, his ſucceſs, ii. 181. iii. 99. He is diſabled '8 
by a grape-ſhot, 100 } 48 

Gingen, captain, his proceedings in. the Eaſt-Indies, i, 206, 4 
209 

Gi/ors, count de, killed at Crevelt, ii. 329 

Gift, Mr. his indiſcreet conduct in America, i. 176 

Glaſgow city, gets a gratuity of 10,000 J. i. 16, 18 | 

Clatx, reduced by general Laudohn, iv. 62 

Geld coin, order concerning, with remarks, i iii. 68 

plate, dealers in, taxes upon, ii. 195+ iii. 10, 44 

Gorden, major, reinforces major Brereton, iii. 207 

Gore, captain, killed, iii. 209 

Goree, unſucceſsfully attacked, il, 278, but reduced, 294 

—— town of, deſtroyed by fire, iv. 250 

Getha, taken by the combined army of France and the Em- 
pire, ii, 141 


— 
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Gottingen, ſurrendered to the French, vi. 10g. Evseusted, 
323. Repoſſeſſed by them, 335. int. 228. And abandon. 
ed, 238. Retaken by them, iv. 47 . 

Gramont, counteſs of, a French ſhip of war, taken, jj 8; 

Granby, marquis of (Rutland's ſon) complimented by prince 

Ferdinand at Minden, iii. 2 34 Conducts the Britiſ cz. 
valry at War bourg, iv. 44. His account of that adion, 
45. He conducis the van of the allies, 208. Tikes, 
Maepurg and Guderſberg, ib. Covers the ſiege of Caf, 

269. His advanced poſts diſlodged, 272. He mainteim 
his ground at Kirch- Denckern, 273, 274. Forces the 

French poſt at Coppeinhagen, 279. Takes up his win. 

ter quarters in Eaſt- Friefland, aud the biſhopric of Oſaa- 

brug, 280 

Gary general, defeated and taken near Fort Du Qveſte, 

—— Reduces the Cherokees, iv. 247 

aſſiſts in reducing Martinique, iv. 364 

—. b geoeral, detached by general Fouquet, iv. 62 

Grantham, Sir Thomas Robinſon, created lord, iv. 224 

Granville (Carteret ) earl of, his remarks on the bill for the 
Britiſh fiſhery, i. 72. Continued preſident of the counci, 
iv. 222 | 

Graves, captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 98 

Greenville, hon. George, oppoſes the reduction of the num. 
bet of land forces, i. 93. Conſtituted treaſurer of the 
navy, 193. His motions in favour of the leaves, 455, 

ii. 204 


— 


, hon. James, appointed a | commiſGoner of the tret- 
ſury, i hi 7 

Greenwich, magazine, act for removing, iii. 521. Bill for 
the more «ffeQual ſecuring the payment of prize-money, 
&c. to the hoſpital of, 345 

man of war taken, ii, 181 

Grifin, genere, conducts a reinforcement to the allied army, 
iv. 37. Signalizes himſelf at Corbach, 41 


 Groſvener, Sir Richard, created lord, iv. 224 


Guadaloupe, iſland, deſeribed, iii. 136. An account off the 
reduction of it by commodore Moore and general Hopſon, 
137. 452 

Gueldres, befieged by the French, ii, 69, 98. Capitulatss, 
131 


H. 
5 corpus, proceedings on the act of, ii. 22 
Haddick, general, lays Berlin under contribution, ii. 

144. Undertakes the ſiege of Torgau, 361. Which he 
is foiced to abandon, 367. Joins the imperial army. 
and is worſted by the Pruſſians at Corbitz, ili. 256 

Haines, ——, hanged for murder, iii, 80 

Haldane, colonel, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt-Indies, 
iii. 130 

— captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of —— iv. 
10 | 

Haldemand, colonel, detached to La Galette, iii. 423 

Hale, colonel, gratified with preſents for bringing the news 
of the ſurrender of Quebec, i ini. 196 

Halk:t, Sir Peter, killed, i. 260 

Halifax (Montague) earl of, n the ſettlement of 
Nova Scotia, i. 39. Nominated lord lieutenant of mn 
iv. 223 

ton, in Nova Scotia, founded, i. 41 
Halſey, captain, hanged for murder, iii. 77 

Hamburgh menaced by the French and Auſtrian courts, it. 
131 

Hamilton, dutcheſs of, appointed a lady of the bed- chamber, 
iv, 228 

— , count, his declaration in name of the Swedes on 
his invading Pruflian Pomerania, ii, 161. He is forced 
to retreat, 163. His progreſs in Pomerania, 372. He 
throws up his commiſſion, 374 

„Mr. governor of Pennſylvania, his propoſal for the 
ſafety of the Britiſh traders on the Ohio, i. 177. Diſ- 
agreement between him and the aſſembly, 261. He con- 
cludes a treaty with the Delaware Indians, 362. Aſſiſts 
at a treaty with ſeveral tribes of Indians at Eaſton, iii. 
_- 

Handil, George Frederick, his death, iii. gs 

Hanover, taken by the — ii. 104, 109. The admini- 
ſtrarion of it changed by them, 310. The duke of 
Randan's generous and humane conduct there, 322. It 
is abandoned by the French, 323, Who enter the domi- 
nions of it again, 335. in. 228. And evacuate _ 

238. 
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238, 242. Complaints of its army violating the neutti. 
lity of the Dutch territories, 271. Its territories repo 
ſeſſed by the French, iv. 47, 270, 275. 277 
Hanoverian forces brought into England, i. 312, Sent back 
to their own country, 410 


Harcourt, earl; ſent to demand the princeſs of Strelitz, ir. 


228 

Hardwicke, lord, frames the marriage act, i. 146. Created 
an earl, 193 

Hardy, Sir Charles, returns from Cape Breton, ii, 294. 
Driven with admiral Hawke, by bad weather, into 15. 
bay, iii. 114. His operations in the Bay ot Baſque, iy, 
250 | 

Harland, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, ii, 
10 

Helios collection of manuſcripts purchaſed by parliament, 
i. 153 

Harly, lord n ſon) his motion concerning the Jens, 
i. 8 

23 captain, his operations at Guadaloupe, iii. 456 

Harper, Janet, her great age, iii. 96 

Harrache, general, commands a body of Auſtrians in Sileſi, 
ii. 349. Forms the ſiege of Neils, zoo. Which he is ob- 
liged to abandon, 366 | 

Harriſon, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Aretha, ii, 162, 
And a French Eaft-India ſhip, iv. 237 

Harrington, marquis of (Devonſhire's ſon) his government of 
Ireland, i; 300, See Devorſpire 

Harwey, major, ſent to ſummon Niagara, iii. 179 


| Haviland, colonel, detached againſt Iſle au Noir, iii. 422. 


Aſſiſts in the reduction of Montreal, 427, 439. And 
Martinique, iv. 364 a 
Havre de Grace bombarded by admiral Rodney, iv. 14 
Hawke, Sir Edward, ſent on a cruize, i. 250, 280, And 
to ſuperſede admiral Byng, 322. He ſails to Minorc:, 
335. His operations in the Mediterranean, 337. And 
expedition againſt Rochefort, ii. 9. He ſails for the bay 
of Biſcay, 241. Diſtreſſes the French marine at Baſque 
road, and at the iſle of Rhee, 242. Sails with lord Ab- 
ſon to the Bay of Biſcay, 246. Blocks up the harbour df 
Breſt, iii. 112, 113. He is driven by ſtreſs of weather 
into Torbay, 114; From whence he ſails, and falls in with 
De la Clue's ſquadron, ib. Over which he obtains a com- 
plete 
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plete victory, 116. He is gratified with a a on, and his 
merit approved by the parliament, 120. His operations 
in the bay of Quiberon, iv. 12, 250 
Hawley, general, his character, and remarkable will, iii; 
88 
Hay, lord Charles, ſails for America, ii. 30 
.— —, Dr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, ii. 8 
Heathcote, alderman, vindication of his conduct, iii. 441 
Hendrit, an Indian chief, killed, i. 257 5 
Henley, lord, oppoſes a miniſterial notion concerning the 
Weſtminſter election, i. 102. Appointed lord-keeper, ii. 
7. High-ſteward at the trial of earl Ferrers, iii. 376. 
Adminiſters the oaths to the peers, iv. 146. Conſtituted 
lord high chancellor, 222 
Hemy, prince of Pruſſia, his bravery at the battle cf Prague, 
ii. 79. And Kolin, 91. Brings off the rear of the Pruſ- 
ſians from Leitmeritz, 124. Is wounded at Roſbach, 150. 
Gets the command of a ſeparate army, 339. Is in dan- 
ger of being ſurrounded, 353. Until reinforced by his 
brother, 354. He penetrates into Bohemia, iii. 243. 
Enters Franconia, and obliges the Imperial army to re- 
tire, 244. Makes a forced march, and ſurprizes general 
Vehla, 257. Relieves Breſlau, iv. 65. Remains in the 
neighbourhood of marechal Daun, 281. Detaches parties 
againſt the Swedes and Imperialiſts, 283. Defeats an at- 
tempt of count Daun upon his camp at Meiſſen, 288 
Hmnſey, Dr. Florence, convicted of treaſon, ii. 406, Par- 
doned, 408 
Hernbutters, their tenets, iv. 122 
Heros French man of war, deſtroyed, iii. 119 
Herring filhery ereted, i. 70. Laws for the improvement 
of, 444 
2 riots in, ii. 33 
Hervey, captain, reinforces admiral Byng, 1. 318. Na 
a French ſhip in Malta, ii. 266 
Hje Caſſel, William, landgrave of, precautions wha by 
him on his ſon's turning Roman-catholic, i. 231. He 
ſends a body of his troops into England, 312. His ad- 
vantageous treaty with Britain, 377. His territories taken 
poſſeiſion of by the French, ii. 109. The Swediſh anſwer 
to his memorial, 164, Decree of the Aulic council againſt 
him, 165, Plan of a treaty 8 by him to France, 
No. XL. H h 312. 
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312, Rematiks on that plan and his conduct, 314, Hi 
intended defeQion prevented by a new turn of 'affairs, ib. 
His territories evacuated by the French, 324. Whore. 
invade them, 329. He gets a large ſum, beſides his ſub. 
fidy, from Britain, to facilitate his return to his dominion, 
ni. 5. His capital taken by the French, 228, And ess. 
cuated, 238, Arret of the Evangelical body at Ratiſbon 
in his favour, with the emperor's anſwer, 263, His death, 
iv. 28 ' 
Heſi-Caſſel, Frederick ſucceeds to the landgraviate of, iv, 28. 
Exactions in his territories by the French, 34. His capi. 
tal poſſeſſed by them, 46, 49. 58, 209. His open coun. 
try ſcoured by the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 257 
Heſſian troops brought into England, i. 312. Bill for quer. 
tering them, 438 
Hexham, dangerous commotion at, iv. 217 
Highlanders, their bravery and loſs at Ticonderoga, ii, 289.4 
A detachment of them ſent to the Weſt Indies, iii, 130, 
448, They aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 144, 148. Sent tg 
North America, 160. Some of their feats at Quebec, 179, 
185, 186, 187, 190, 415, 416. La Galette, 423, I. 
bach, iv. 33. Warbourg, 44. At Zierenberg, 48. They 
aſſiſt in forcing the poſts at Cappenbagen, 279, And 
contribute to the reduction of Martinique, 366 
Highways, See Wheels 
Hill, major, ſignalizes himſelf at Corbach, iv, 41 
Hillſborough (Hill) earl of, appointed comptroller of the 
houſhold, 1. 193 
Hedges, Mr concerts the reduction of Mihie, iv, 224 
Heag ſon, general, an account of his reduQion of Belleiſle, ir 
- 254 
Hogs hard, and greaſe, allowed to be imported from Ireland, 
iv. 20 
Holhaurns admiral, ſent with a ſquadron to North Ameria, 
i. 244. ii. 30, Arrives at Halifax, 36. Makes two trip 
to Louiſbuurg, 44. Where his fleet ſuffers greatly by 1 
hurricane, 45. He returns to England, ib 
Heldernefſe (D'Arcy) earl of, continued ſecretary of ſlate, | 
193. Reſigns, iv. 222 
Holmes, admiral, his engagement with a French ſquadron, 
i. 363, He compels the French to evacuate Embden, 
ü. 241. Sails to Cape Breton, iii, 180. His operation 
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2g2inſt Quebec, 181, 183, 185, 192. Thanked by the 
houſe of commons, 198. His conduct and ſucceſs at Ja- 
maica, iv. 8, 248 | 

Helftein Beck, Frederick, prince of, killed at Prague, ii. 80 

——— Gottorp, George prince of, his activity at Norkitten, 
ii. 136. He is ſent to harraſs the Ruſſians, 137. Diſpatched 
to the relief of Pruſflan Pomerania, 163. Reiaforces the 
allied army, 321. His ſtation at the battle of Crevelt, 326. 
Diſlodges a body of French from Freyinſtenau, iii. 225. 
His behaviour at Minden approved, 234. He repulſes M. 
de St. Germain at Erſdorf, iv. 33. 

Hel well, Mr. his defence of Calcutta, and cruel uſage there, 
i. 264, 369 | 

Hood, captain, takes the Bellona, iii. 98, The Warwick, 
and a privateer, iv. 235 

Hep/on, general, ſent to North America, ii, 30. And to the 
Weſt Indies, iii. 129. His operations at Martinique, 132, 
448. And at Guadaloupe, 136, 448. Where he dies, 
144 

Hern, count, wotſts the French at Ezlen, ii. 143 | 

Herne, William Andrew, detection of a murder committed by 
him, iii. 352 | | 

Hotham, captain, his ſucceſs, iii, 9g 

Houſes, additional tax on, ii, 194. iv. 348 

Howard, general, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, iv. 273 

Hewe, lord, his death and character, 287 

——, lord, his engagement with part of a French ſquadron, 
i. 248. Sent in purſuit of a French man of war, it. 11. 
Reduces the iſle of Aix, 13. Conducts the marine arma- 
ment ſent againſt St, Malo, 246. . Cherbourg, 252. And 
to the neighbourhood of St. Malo, 255. He patronizes 
Mr, Irwin in bis ſcheme for finding the longitude, iii. 88. 
His operations in the Bay of Qpiberon, iv. 12 

——, colonel, his operations at Quebec, iii. 185, 187, 188, 
190 | 

Hud/on's bay, attempt to open the commerce to, i. 31 

Hughes, captain, his ſucceſs, iii, 101, Sails with a ſquadron, 
to reinforce commodore Moore, 129. Returns to England, 
160 

Hughly, reduted by admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, ii. 
47 | 
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Huguely, in the Baſt Indies, deſcribed, i. 204 
Hu E general, his operations in Bohemia, iii, 244. H. 
arches with count Dohna into Poland, 247. He en. 

gages part of the Imperial army, iv. 74. Abandong Ber- 
lin, 77. Joins the king's army, 91 

Hume, captain James, killed in a naval engagement, ji, 
244 

Hungary, queen of, oppoſition in the Britiſh parliament 90 
her demand of arrears, i. 17, Her internal conduct. $2, 
Her decliration concerning the diſputes between Ruſſ 
and Sweden, 81. Propoſal for electing her eldeſt ſon king 
of the Romans, 82, 111, 133. She ſupports the elector 
of Hanover's pretenſions to Eaſt Frieſland, ib, Treaty 
between her and the duke of Modena, 163. She liſtens 
to the French propoſals, 276. Refuſes auxiliaries ty 
England, 285. Treaty between her, France, and Ruſiy, 
377. She endeavours to fruſtrate the king of Prufiz' 
deſigns, 380. Her anſwers to that prince's demands, 38, 
382. Her kingdom of Bohemia invaded by his troops, 
389. Her army fights the Prufſians at Lowoſchutz, 390. 
She demands from Britain and Holland their ſtipulated 
ſuccours, 398. Two armies ſent to her aſſiſtance by the 
king of France, ii. 58. One of which ſeizes ſeveral places 
belonging to Pruſſia for her uſe, 59. The Czarina ſends 
an army, and equips a fleet, for ber aſſiſtance, 62. Sbit- 
miſhes between her troops and the Pruſſians on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, 66. Her anſwer to the Britiſh propoſals, 
71, Her kingdom of Bohemia is a ſecond time invaded 
byjthe king of Pruſſia, 73. Her troops defeated at Reichen- 
berg, 74. And near Prague, 765. But rout the Pruſſians at 
Kolin, 89. She recalls her miniſter from London, and orders 
the Britiſh miniſters to quit her dominions, 1 29. She cuts 
off the communication between Oſtend, &c. and England, 
ib. Her reaſons for ſo doing, 130. She admits French gar- 
riſons into Oſtend and Nieuport, 131. Threatens Ham- 
burgh, ib. Receives the revenues of Cleves and Marcke, ib. 
Her forces defeat the Pruſſians at Goerlitz, 141. And lay 
Berlin under contribution, 144. They rout the Prufhans 
near Breſlau, and take ſome places in Sileſia, 152, 153. Het 
kiag dom of Bohemia laid under contribution, 155. Het 
army is defeated at Liſſa, 157. She loſes Sileſia, 161. Di- 
miſſcs the Hanoverian miniſter, 179, Her dominions 
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of Bohemia, Glatz, and Moravia, invaded by the 
Pruſfians, 338, 339. Her troops force the king of Pruſſia 
19 abandon the fiege of Olmutz, 34t. They ſurprize 
and deſeat him at Hochkirchen, 355. Her reſeript to 
the ſeveral courts of the Empire, 376. The eleQor of 
Hanover's memorial to the Imperial diet with reſpe& to 
his ſervices to her, 377. The title cf Apoſtolical Queen 
conferred upon her by pope Benedict XIV. 385. « The 
king of Pruſſia's juſtifying proofs agaiuſt her, &c. 435. 
With her anſwer to them, 468. Skirmiſhes berween her 
troops and the allies, iii. 224, 243. Her dominions of 
Bohemia invaded by prince Henry of Pruſſia, 243. Al- 
tercations between her and the king of Pruſſia, 246. 
Part of her army reinforces the Ruſhans before the battle 
of Cunerſdorf, 250. Her troops worſted at Corbitz, 
Hoyerſwerda, and Pretſch, 257, 258. They ſurround 
and take the Pruſſian army under general Finck, 289. 
And that under general Diercke, 260. Her anſwer to 
the Engliſh and Pruſſian memorial concerning a congreſs, 
ir. 31. Advantages gained by her forces over the Pruſ- 
ſians in Saxony, 59. They defeat an army of Proufſians 
at Landſhut, and reduce Glatz, 2. Are worſted at Lig- 
nitz, 70. And under general Beck, 73. They take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Berlin, 78. Account of their enormities there, 
79. With an anſwer thereto, 89. Her army defeated at 
Torgau, 92, Her grand armies remain inactive in Saxony 
and Sileſia, 280. Skirmiſhes between parties of them and 
the Pruſſians, 282 

Hunger, a deplorable inſtance of at ſea, iii. 96 

Hunter, Thomas Orby, appointed a lord of the admiralty, 
ii. 8 

Hutchinſonians, their principles, iv. 122 

Huzzen, captain, his ſtation at Quebec, iii. 415 
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AHNUS, baron, takes ſeveral places in Sileſia from the 
Pruſſians, ii. 132. Is driven by M. De la Mothe Fou- 
quet out of Glatz, 338. Intercepts the convoy deſigned 

for the Pruffian army before Olmutz, 341 
Jamaica, deliberations concerning the ſugar trade of, i. 149. 
Inquiry into admiral Knowles's management there, mw 
{1+ 
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Inſurredtion of the Negroes there, iv. 5. Regulations in 
that iſland, 7 | 

James fort, in Africa, an unſucceſsful attempt againſt by the 
French, iv. 250 

Jamonville, Mr, put to death, i. 227 

Janſeniſm, diſturbances in France on account of, i. 51, 129, 
159, 231, 382, 408. ii. 387 , 

Fefferaes, lieutenant-colonel, his gallantry in defegce of 8. 
Philip's fort, i. 332 

Fekyl, captain, his operations at Guadaloupe, iii. 138, 45: 

Jennings, colonel, his behaviour at Carrickfergus, iii. 392, 
For which he is thanked by the Iriſh houſe of commons, 


3 

fats, their eſlates in Portugal ſequeſtered, for a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, ii. 386. iii. 277. iv. 21. Their army 
routed at Paraguay, 22. Propoſals of their chief at 
Pondicherry, 107. Proceedings againſt them in France, 
266 
20s, an act for the naturalization of them paſſed, i. 142, 
Repealed, 184. Motion for repealing a former act in ta- 
vour of them, 188 

Imheff, general, defeats Mr. de Chevert, at Meer, ii. 333. 
Retakes Munſter, iii. 239 

Imperialifls, See Empire 

Impriſenment of debtors, when authorized, iii. 56. See Debtor; 

Iaſolvent act, reflections on the compulſive clauſe in, iv. 204, 
346 

Invincible man of war, loſt, ii. 240 

John V. king of Portugal, bis death and character, i. 87 

Fohnſon, Sir William, undertakes an expedition againſt Crown 
Point, i. 263. Encamps at Lake George, 264. Where 
he is attacked by the French, 265, And intirely defeat 
them, 266. He retreats, 269. Rewards beſtowed upon him, 
ib, His deputy afliſts in effecting an alliance with the In- 
dians, iii. 161. Of whom he aſſembles a conſiderable 
number, 170, 180, He defeats the French near Niagara, 

. and reduces that fortreſs, 178. Remarks on his conduct, 
179. He aſſiſts at the reduction of Montreal, 423, 439. 
Concludes a new treaty with divers Indian tribes, iv. 247 

Mr. murdered, iii. 371 


Fojeph, king of Portugal, his acceſſion, j. 87. Some 46 
count of his internal conduct, 129, 233. His reſtriftions 
on 
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on the Britiſh commerce, 233. A dreadful earthquake at 
his capital, 293. Attempt againſt his life, 384. The 
neutrality of his coaſts violated by the Engliſh, iii. 107. 
Detection and puniſhment of the conſpirators againſt him, 
277. Miſunderſtanding between him and the pope, iv. 21. 
Receives ſatisfaction for the inſult to his neutrality, 22. 
His daughter married to his brother, ib, 

7ojeph, archduke, ſcheme for electing him king of the Ro- 
mans, i. 82, 111, 133 

Irby, Sir William, created lord Boſton, iv. 224 

Ireland, diſputes in, concerning prerogative and privilege, i. 
195. Which are compoſed, 300. It is threatened with 
a French invaſion, iii. 113, 121. Loyalty of the Catholics 
there, 123. Dangerous inſurrections on an apprehenſion 
of an union with Britain, 125. Invaſion there by M. 
Thurot, 392 | 

Ii. wool, and woollen yarn, allowed to be imported to Eng- 
land, i. 134, 141. Steps taken with reſpe& to the impor- 
tation of tallow and live cattle, ii. 211, 213. Salted beef, 
pork, and butter, allowed to be imported, 215. iii. 24, 
313. And cattle and tallow, 317. Remarkable adventure 
of five mariners, 396. Importation of beef, pork, and 
butter, further continued, iv. 200. And hogs lard and 
greaſe permitted to be imported, 205 

Iren, proceedings on the bill for encouraging the importation 
of, from North America, i. 67, 446 

Iroquois. See Five Nations 

Irwin, Mr. bis ſcheme for finding the longitude at ſea, iii. 87 

Judges, reflection on the grant for the augmentation of theic 
ſalaries, ii. 199, Funds allotted for that purpoſe, iii. 12. 
Proceedings on the bill for augmenting their ſalaries, 48. 
Act in their favour, iv. 209 

Juſte, French man of war, lot, iii. 118 


Juſtices of the peace, reflections on, i. 122, 141, 297, 439» 


443- An act concerning them, iv. 206 
Juſtifying Proofs publiſhed by authority at Berlin, i. 400— 
406. ii. 435—467, Remarks on them, i. 406—408, An- 
ſwers to them by the court of Vienna, 468—478 
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Ke BENE, Sir Benjamio, his negociation at Madrid, i. 85. 

233. His memorial there, 284 

Keith, veldt-marechal, conducts the Pruſſian army into Bo. 
hemia, i. 389. His gallantry at the battle of Lowoſchutz, 
391. He accompanies the king of Pruflia a ſecond time, 
into Bohemia, ii. 73. Inveſts Prague, 80, Oppoſes the 
king of Pruffia's attacking count Dann at Kolin, 88. 
Brings off the rear of the Pruſſians after that action, g2. 
Focamps at Leitmeritz, 123. Accompanies the king to 
Erfurth, 140, Left commander at Leipzig, 146. De. 
tached into Saxony and Bohemia, 155. Conducts the firſt 
column of the Pruſſians into Moravia, 3:9. Appointed to 
ſuperintend the ſiege of Olmutz, ib. He brings off the 
artillery from Olmutz, 342. Puts to flight an incommod- 
ing Auſtrian party on the hills of Hollitz, 343. Suſtains 
the Auſtrians chief attack at Hochkirchen, 356. A 
particular account of his behaviour and death there, 
3 KS. 

— major, ſignalizes himſelf at Eybach, iv. 23 

—. Mr. ordered to quit Vienna, ii. 129 

Kempenfelt, captain, brings a reinforcement to the garrifon of 
Madrals, iit. 203 

Kennedy, captain, his bravery, iii. 394 

Kent, riots in, ii. 33 

Kepple, commodore, ſent to demand ſatisfaction of the Alge- 
rines, i. 54. Aſſiſts in concluding a treaty with Tripoly 
and Tunis, 128. Detached in purſuit of a French man of 
war, ii. 11. Takes Goree, 294. Reinforces Senegal, 
297. Commands the naval armament ſent againſt Belle- 
ille, iv. 254 

Ke/im, M. de, his engagement with three Britiſh men of war, 
ii. 234. His attempt upon Cape-coaſt-caſtle, 236 

Kilby, Chriſtopher, his contract for the forces in North Ame- 
rica, approved of by the commons, 1. 464 

Kildare (Fitzgerald) earl of, created marquis, iv. 223 

King, Dr. cloſes the ceremony of the inſtallation of the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, at Oxford, with an elegant oration, 
iii. 95 

, captain, reinforced in Oſwego, i. 272 


King, 
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King, Mrs. murdered by Gardelle, iv. 91 
King/kty, general, appointed to conduct the grenadiers in caſe 
of their Janding near fort Fouras, ii, 15, His bravery at 
Minden, ili. 234, 235 


Kingſton, in Jamaica, contentions concerning it and Spaniſh- 


town, i. 465 

Kinnoul (Hay) earl of, ſent ambaſſador to Portugal, iv, 
22 

Kirkpatrick, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, i, 
208 

Knight, captain, his ſacceſs, iii. 102 

Knollis, lieutenant, his bravery and death, iii. 396 

Knowles, admiral, bis trial for miſbehaviour, and ſentence, 
i. 414. Inquiry into his conduct as governor of Jamaica, 
464. He is detached to take the iſle of Aix, ii. 11. Re- 
tards the attack by ſending two ſhips to give chace to 
a French man of war, ib. He is intruſted with the de- 
molition of the works at Aix, 14. He objects againſt 
attempting fort Fouras, 15, 26. A piece of fortification 
planned by, deſtroyed, 283 

Konig ſig, count, defeated at Reichenberg, &. 74 


L. 


17 Corne, M. his proceedings in North-America, i, 179; 


180, 181 

Lacy, general, conducts an Auſtrian army into Brandenburg, 
iv. 77. And takes poſſeſſion of Berlin, 78 

Laforey, captain, his bravery at Louiſbeurg, ii. 283 

Lally, general, arrives in the Eaſt- Indies, ii. 300. Takes 
fort St, David, 302. And Cudalore, 304. He miſcar- 
ries in an attempt upon the king of Tanjour's capital, ib. 
Marches into Arcot, 309, Commences the ſiege of Ma- 
draſs, iii, 200. Which he is forced to relinquiſh, 203. 
His letter to M. de, Legret, ib. He makes an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt on Conjiveram, 206, Retires with M. P' Ach 
to the iſland of Mauritius, 210. Takes Syringham, 217. 
Recovers Conjiveram, but is obliged to abandon it, 218. 
He is routed by colonel Coote at Wandewaſh, ib. Re- 
treats to Pondicherry, 220. His propoſals for the deli - 
very of that garriſon, iv. 104, With colonel Coote's 
anſwers to them, 106. His letter to M. Raymond, 
t09, 
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Lancaſhire, tumult in, ii. 406 
Langdon, captain, his bravery, it. 234 | 
Laſer, general, incommodes the Pruffians in their retrey 


from Olmutz, ii, 343 
Latham, captain, receives the keys of Chandenagote, i 
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1 Mr. bis cruel treatment in Morocco, i. 55 

Laudobn, general, defeats a party of Pruſſians, and joins the 
combined army of French and Imperialiſts, ii. 144. Hu. 
rafſes the King of Pruſſia in his retreat from Olmutz, 34% 
Advances to the frontiers of Brandenburgh, 354, l. 
commodes the rear of the Pruſſians, 360. Skirmiſh he. 
tween his army and the Pruſſians, iii. 250. He is & 
tached with a reinforcement to the Ruſſians, id. Which 
contributes much to the victory at Cunerſdorf, 253, He 
dc feats general Fouquet, and reduces Glatz, iv. 62. Un. 
dertakes the ſiege of Breflau, 63. Which he is obliged 
to abandon, 65, Is defeated by the king of Pruſſia, 70, 
Maintains his ground in Sileſia, 91, 281. He defeat 1 
junction with the Ruſſians, 285, Of which the greater 
part leave him, ib. He ſurprizes Schweidnitz, 236 

Laurence, general, defeats the French neutrals, i. 180. Af 
ſiſts in the reduction of Cape Breton, ii. 281 

— , colonel, detached to the aſſiſtance of Mahommei 
Ali Khan, i. 206, Takes upon him the command d 
the Eaſt-India company's troops, 209. Relieves Tin. 
chirapalli, 210, Obtains ſeveral advantages over the 
French, 363. His gallant defence of Madrafs, ii 
200 

Law, Mr. defeated and taken, iv. 245 

Learning, perſons eminent for, iv. 120 

Lee, Dr, his character, i. 9, He oppoſes the court meaſure 
in the Weſtminſter election, 102 

Leeds, riot at, i. 139 

Leeward iſlands. See Weſt- Indies. 

Legge, honourable Hepry, appointed chancellor of the en. 
chequer, i. 193. He oppoſes a clauſe in favour of H- 
nover, 290. Is diveſted of his office, ib. To which be 
reſtored, ii, 1. He is commanded to reſign, 5. Receie 
honourable teſtimonies of the people's approbation, 6. 
Replaced in the offices of chancellor of the excheque!, 

. and commiſſioner of the treaſury, p. In which he 
continued, but ſoon teſigus them, iv. 222 

, Legibeh, 
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Legibelli, a Mooriſh king of, ſome account of, ii. 271, 273, 
277» 297 | | 

, Mr. his caſe, i. 190 

Libwwald, marechal, his declaration on the Ruſſians advancing 
againſt Pruſſia, ii. 133. His engagement with M. Apraxin 
at Norkitten, 136, He forces the Swedes to retire from 
the Pruſſian territories, 163 

Leigh, Mr. bigh bailiff, bis proceedings at the Weſtminſter 
election, i. 76, 101 

Leipzig taken poſſeſſion of by prince Ferdinand, i. 386. It 
is ſubjected to military execution by the Pruſſians, ii. 

© 145+ Siege of, undertaken in vain by the army of France 
and the Empire, 146. Subjected again to military execu- 
tion, 30g. Inveſted by the prince of Deux-ponts, 361. 
The ſiege of it raiſed, 367. It is grievoully oppreſſed by 
the king of Pruſſia, 369. Reduced by the army of the 
Empire, iii. 256, Retaken by the Pruſſians, ib. Reco- 
vered by Imperialiſts and Auſtrians, iv, gi. Poſſeſſed by 
the Pruſſians, 95 

Leland, major, aſſiſts in taking Martinique, iv. 366 

Lendrict, captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 98, 101 

Leſie, captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Guadaloupe, iii. 
138 | 

Levant, See Turky. | 

Levi, chevalier de, undertakes the fiege of Quebec, iii. 413. 
Worſts general Murray there, 415. But is obliged by 
him to abandon the ſiege with precipitation, 419 

Lewis XV. king of France, cenſured for the arreſt of the 
young chevalier, i. 48. He mediates a reconciliation be- 
tween Sweden and Ruſſia, 50. Internal meaſures of his 
miniſtry, 51. His diſputes with his parliaments concern- 
ing the bull Unigenitus, 51, 129, 159, 252, 409. ii. 387. 
He engages in a defenſive alliance with Spain, Sardinia, 
&c. i. 53. Interferes in the diſputes between Ruſſia and 
Sweden, 81. His declaration concerning the propoſed 
election of the archduke to be king of the Romans, 84. 
116. Ambitious ſchemes of his ſubjects in North- Ame- 
rica, 173, Their perfidious practices in Noya Scotia, 
179, 228, He recals the parliament of Paris from exile, 
232, Condu of his miniſter at London, 243. Rupture 
between him and England, 249. The trade of his ſub- 
jets greatly diſtreſſed by the Engliſh, 251. Fruitleſs 
iatrigues of his miniſters in Spain, 276, 284. Their 
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practices in Germany, ib. His declaration at Fe court 
of Vienna, 283. He refrains from open hoſtilities, 286, 
State of his navy, 287. An act concerning Britiſh ſub. 
jects in his ſervice, 300. His miniſter's letter to Mr, Fox, 

304. And anſwer thereto, 305, He threatens Britai 
with an invaſion, 307. Mutual declarations of war he. 
tween him and England, 342, 345, Cloſe connexion be- 
tween him and the two Empreſſes, 377. His miniſters 
declaration. at Berlin, 379. And to the diet of the Em- 
pire, 397. He orders the Pruſſian miniſter to leave Ver. 
ſailles, on the dauphineſs's miſcarriage, occaſioned by his 
maſter's treatment of her parents, 398. He holds a bed 
of juſtice, 40g. An attempt by Damien to aſſaſſinate 


| him, ii. 54. Change in his miniſtry, 57, Several part 


of his kingdom deſolated by the melting of ſnow, 58, 
He ſends two armies into Germany, ib. His miniſter 
ordered by the king of Pruſſia to quit Dreſden, 65, His 
generals take poſſeſſion of Hanover, 104, 109, His 
troops admitted into Oſtend and Nieuport, 131. He me- 
paces Hamburg, ib. His miniſter's memorial to the 
Dutch concerning the Engliſh cruizers, 269. His views 
in the German war, 306. He changes the adminiſtration 
of Hanover, 310. Plan of a treaty propoſed to him by 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 312. His treaty with the 
duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 315. His memorial 
called the parallel, 319. Anſwer to it, ib. 38x. Hi 
troops retreat to the Rhine, 324. They re-enter the 
territories of Hanover, 335. Meaſures taken by his 
miniſtry for the ſupport of public credit and trade, to 
carry on the continental war, to reinforce his American 
colonies, and to alarm England with an invaſion, 388. 
Preparations made for that purpoſe, iii. 109. And to 
invade Ireland, 123. His priſoners ip England ſupplied 


with clothing by private contributions, 199. His ni. 


niſters ſtop payment, 265. His envoy's memorial tothe 
Dutch in anſwer to the Britiſh ambaſſador's, 270, Caps 
rures by his and the Britiſh cruiſers, 386, His anſwer to 
the Britiſh and Pruſſian memorial, iv. 31. Liſt of his 
ſhips of war taken, deſtroyed, or caſually loſt, ſinee the 
commencement of the war till about. the middle of the 
year 1760, 138. His declaration to the court of Stock- 
holm, 265. He pacifies the ſultan's reſentment again 
Malta, 290. Account of the negotiation for peace de. 

tween 
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tween him and England, 291. With refleQions on it, 
300. Private treaty between him and Spain, 359 

Lewis, major, advances againſt the Indians, iii. 409 

Licences to public-houſes, proceedings relative to, i. 121, 141, 
421, 442, 443. ii. 195 

Lichtenflein, prince, routed at Cohlin, ii. 74. His conduct 
at Kolin applauded by the king of Pruſſia, 91 

Lignitz taken by the Auſtrians, ii. 144 

Ligonier, lord, continued commander in chief, iv. 224 

. captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand for his 
behaviour at Minden, iii, 234 

Lincolnſhire, riots in, ii. 33 | 

Lindſay, captain, mortally wounded near Cherbourg, ii. 
2 
2 tumult at, i. 37 

| man of war ſhipwrecked, ii. 297 

Lockhart, captain, his ſucceſs, ii. 31. 183 | 

Legie, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot's ſquadron, iii. 
394. Honours conferred on him for that exploit, 395. 
Remarkable engagement by him, 238 

Legs-town on the Ohio ſurpriſed, i. 226 

Londen, two earthquakes at, i. 77, Peſtilential fever at the 
ſeſſion-houſe of, 80. Its addreſs to George II. onathe 
critical ſituation of affairs, 348. Grants bounties to 
volunteers, ini. 74. Its reſolutions for building a bridge 
at Blackfriars, 86. A conflagration at, ib. Remarks on 
its building, 87. Its addreſs on taking Quebec, 197. 
And petition concerning the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, 307. Bill for improving its ſtreets, 323. And 
for ſupplying it with fiſh, 326. A fire in its neighbour- 
hood at Covent-Garden, 354. Proceedings of the lord- 
mayor, &c, concerning the bridge at Blackfriars, 387. 

| Addreſs of the common-council of, to Mr. Pitt, iv. 334. 
With reflections on their conduct, 335 

Lendon-bridge, act for repairing of, ii. 208. iii, 462. The 
temporary part of it burnt, ii. 405. Further ſum granted 
towards improving it, iii. 5, 290. iv. 188 | 

Longevity, inſtances of, iii. 96 

Long iſſand in New-York deſcribed, i. 216 

Longitude, ſcheme for finding it at ſea, iii. 87 

Longprie, M. his defence and ſurrender of the iſland of Do- 
minique, iv. 290 | : 

Loring, captain, his tranſactions on lake Champlain, iti. 175. 
And lake Ontario, 423 

Loudon, 
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Leaden, (Campbell) earl of, appointed commander in chief 
in North-America, i. 342. State of affairs at his arrival 
at New-York, 357. He concerts meaſures for the en. 
ſuing campaign, 361. Which are obſtructed by difſen. 
tions among the colonies, ib. ii. 34. Sets out for Hali. 
fax, 36. Obliged to poſtpone his deſigns againſt Louiſ. 
bourg, 37. Remarks on his conduct, 232. He returns 
to England, 279 

Louiſbourg, ſurrender. of, ii. 283. Its fortifications demoliſh. 
ed, iv. 1 

Lovat, lord, an act for payment of the debts on his eſtate, 
iv. 193 

Luckner, general, defeats a French detachment under count 
Muret, iv. 32. Another at Eybach, 33. Raiſes contri. 
butions in Fulda, 36. His exploit at Butzbatch, 38. He 
repulſes ſome French detachments at Eimbeck, Nordheim, 
and Norten, 47, 50. His other operations, 267, 271, 
276, 278 

Lyman, general, his operations in America, i * 26 3, 264 

Lyme ſhip of war foundered, iv. 14 

Lymar, count de, mediates, by the king of Denmark's or- 
| ah the convention of Cloſter-Seven, ii. 111. He ſeconds 

e remonſtrances of the French general on the breach of 

that treaty, 177 

Lys French man of war taken, i. 429 

Btililon, Sir George, oppoſes the motion for the ſea- officers 
being heard by counſel, i. 20. And that for reducing 
the number of the land-forces, 93. Supports the general 
naturalization- bill, 98. Appointed cofferer of the houſe- 
hold, 193. Chancellor of the exchequer, and a lord of 
the treaſury, 292 

, colonel, ſupports the court intereſt in the Weſt 
minſter election, i. 102 

, William Henry, governor of South Carolina, his 

treaty with the Cherokee Indians, iii. 398 | 


M. 


AJ HCBE4N, captain, contributes to the victory at Min- 
den, iii. 234, 235 

Mac Cartie, commodore, defeated and taken, iv. 9 
Macdenald, captain, his humanity and braver iii. 179 
„captain Donald, commands à corps at the 
of Quebec, iii. 415 


Mac- 
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Mac-Gennis, captain, his bravery and death, i. 268 | 
Macguire, M. takes Gabel, li. 124. Attacked at Aſch, iii, 


244. His gallant defence of Dreſden, iv. 66 
Machault, Mr. removed from his office in the French mini- 
ſtry, ii. 57 
Mackenzie, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Belleiſle, iv. 256 
„Katherine, her great age, iii. 96 
Macnamara, admiral, eſcorts the French fleet from Breſt, i. 


244 

Madder, act for encouraging the growth of, ii. 216 

Maaraſi, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, i. 202. Befieged by 
general Lally, iii, zoo 

Magdalen-hoſpital, the inſtitution of, ii. 410 

Maitland, captain, his gallantry in an engagement off Hiſpa- 
niola, iv. 9 

„captain Richard, defeats a body of Sipoys, and re- 

duces Surat, iii. 205 ; 

Malabar coaſt deſcribed, i.' 199 

Male, lieutenant, his ſeaſonable reſolution, iv. 243 

Malt, an additional tax on, iii. 297, 303. See Drfiillation, 
Corn | 

Malta, complaints about the violation of its neutrality by 
the Engliſh, ii. 266. A Turkiſh ſhip carried thither, iv. 
23. Accommodation between it and the Ottoman Porte, 
290 

Manchefer, riots at, i. 159. ii. 406 

Mansfield, lord. See Murray | | 

Manteuffel, general, his progreſs againſt the Swedes, iii, 242, 
243. By whom he is defeated and taken, iv. 59 

Marigalante ſubmits to general Barrington, iii. 158 

Marine ſociety formed, i. 341 

Marines, acts paſſed for the better regulation of, on ſhore, i. 
242, 439 hs * 

Mariſchal (Keith) earl of, letter to him from the king of 
Pruſſia, ii. 91. Two acts in his favour, ii. 349. iv. 
206 

Maritime laws of England extended to America, i. 330 

Mark, county of, ſeized by the French for the empreſs queen, 
ti. 68, 131 

Marlboreugh (Spencer) duke of, his motion concerning the 
conſtitutional queries, i, 100. He is appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to enquire into the miſcarriage againſt 
Rochefort, ii. 19. Account of his expedition againſt St. 


Malo, 246. He is appoiated to the command of the 
* I Britiſh 


ö 
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| - Britiſh troops in Germany, 251. Joins the allied ar 


334. Dies at Munſter, 337. An account of the va 
action between him and Mr. Barnard, 415 

Marlberough-fort, in the Eaſt-Indies, taken by the French, iy, 
244 

Marriage act, an account of, i. 145 

Marſp, captain, commands the ſquadron ſent againſt Sene- 
gal, ii. 273 

Manſbal, lieutenant, his bravery and death, ii. 299 

Martin, captain, wounded, ii. 305% 

Martinique, iſland, a fort of, deſtroyed by two Britiſh men of 
war, ii. 298. The ſtate of it, iii. 127, And deſcription, 
130, 135, 450. An account of the deſcents upon it by 
commodore Moore, general Hopſon, and general Bur 
rington, 130, 447. iv. 371. New armament ſent againſt 
it, iv. 336. General deſcription of it, 363, It is reduced, 
364. The advantages of that conqueſt, 370 

Maryland, deſcribed, i. 22 

Maſtehne, Mr. Nevil, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 
iv. 16 

Maſon, Mr, Charles, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 
iv. 16 

. major, commander of the marines in the expedition 
againſt Senegal, ii. 273 

Maſſachuſet's bay deſcribed, i. 215 

Maſſey, colonel, affiſts in defeating the French at Niagun, 
iii. 178 

Maſelpatem in the Eaſt-Indies deſcribed, i. 203 

Matthews, Mr, murdered by Stirn, iii. 384 


' Maxwell, colonel, bravery of bis battalion at Warbourg, iy, 


44. At Zierenberg, 48 

Meaſures and weights, an inquiry about, ii. 229. iii. 64, 348 

Mecklenburg Schwerin, Frederick, duke of, joins in the con- 
federacy againſt Pruſſia, ii. 62. His dominions laid under 
contribution by the Pruffians, 164, 308. His temon· 
firance to the diet at Ratiſbon, iv. 97 

Strelitz, Auguſtus Frederick, duke of, his ſiſter 

demanded in marriage by George IN. iv. 227. Account 
of his family and dominions, ib, 

Melampe, French ſhip of war, taken, ji. 183 

_ Regis, George Doddington, created baron of, i. 


Mebvill, major, aſſiſts in . Guadalupe, iii, 148: Ap. 
pointed 
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pointed governor of the citadel of Baſſeterre, 145, 160. 
His bravery in the reduction of Dominique, iv. 249 

Memel taken by the Ruſſians, ii. 119 | 

Mentz, John Frederick, elector of, concludes a ſubſidiary 
treaty with England, i. 82. His letter to the king of 
Pruſſia concerning the election of a king of the Romans, 
113. His miniſter rejects the king of Pruſſia's letter to 
the Imperial diet, 408 

Mercer, colonel, left commander at Oſwego, i. 275. Killed 
there, 360 | 

Met bodiſta, ſome account of, iv. 121 

Meyer, colonel, deſtroys the Auſtrian magazine at Pilſen, ii. 80 

Michie, captain Colin, killed, iii, 209 

Mignonne, French frigats, taken, iii. 99 

Mibie, French ſettlement, reduced, iv. 244 

Milford. haven, reſolutions concerning, i. 468. Ads in fa- 
vour of, ij, 201, iii. 6, 38. Law concerning the exporta- 
tion of culm from jr, 342 RT 

Miitia-bill, proceedings on, i. 302, 429. Riots on account 
of it, 33. AR for explaining it, 205. New laws relating 
to it, iii, 29. Rivals the ſtanding army in military accom- 


pliſhments, 74. Bill for quickening the execution of the 


laws concerning it, 314. Attempt to eſtabliſh one in 
Scotland, ib. Further regulations relating to that in 
England, 317. With reflections, 320. More regula:ions 
concerning it, iv, 216. And more tumuits, 2317 

Millar, captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, ii. 275 

——», lieutenant, his bravery and ſuccels, iv. 10 

Milze, enſign, his precautions for the ſafety of fort Prince 
George, iii, 402 | 

Minden taken by the French, ii. 103. Retaken by the Ha- 
noverians, 323, Re- poſſeſſed by the French, iii. 229. 
Surrendered to the allies, 235 

Minerca, preparations againſt, by the French, and neglect 
of, by the miniſtry, i. 313. Account of the reduction of 
it, 325. Inquiry into the loſs of it, 459 _ 

M:ni/finks, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 

Mirepoix, duke de, his embarrafſment in his embaſſy at Lon- 
don, i. 243. His declaration to the Britiſh miniſtry, 245, 
He is recalled, 249. Aud ſets out for Paris without raking 
leave, 280. His propoſals at the court of London, 342 

Modena, Francis III. duke of, extraordinary treaty between 


him and the court of Vienna, i. 163 
No. 40. K* Audi, 
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Modefte, French man of war, taken, iii. 108 


; Mohair, See Silk, and Turky Trade 


Mobicons, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 

Mohek, Indians, their habitation, i. 218. Treaty between 
the Engliſh governors and them, iii. 161 

Monckton, general, ſent with & detachment to Nova Scotia, i, 
282. His operations there, 253. Appointed to ſerve 
under general Wolfe againſt Quebec, iii. 181. Diſlodges a 
body of the enemy from the point of Levi, 186. His ope- 
rations at the attack of the intrenchment at Montmorenci, 
190. Forms a plan for landing the troops near the heights 
of Abraham, 184. And aſſiſts in the execution of it, 185. 
Conducts the right at the battle of Quebec, 188. Where 
he is dangerouſly wounded, 190. He receives the thanks 
of the houſe of commons, 198. Goes to New York, 200. 
He reduces Martinique, iv. 364 

Menro, colonel, ſurrenders fort William-Henry, ii. 39 

„major, reduces Mihie in the Eaſt-Indies, iv. 244 

Monſon, major, reduces Carical, iv. 11 

Montague, captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, ii, 242 

Montcalm, maiquis de, reduces Oſwego, i. 359. His pro- 
ceedings in conſequence thereof, ii. 35. He makes an 

. unſuccef{sful attempt upon fort William- Henry, 38. De- 
teats colonei Parker at Ticonderoga, ib. Reduces fort Wil. 
lam- Henry, 39. His precautions for the defence of Que- 
bec, iii. 171, 177, 185, 186, 187. Repels general Wolfe 
at Montmorenci, 190. Is defeated and lain at the batile 
of Quebec, 188, 191 | 

Montgomery, colonel, deſtroys the Cherokees towns and vil- 
lages, iii. 404. His expedition to the middle ſettlements, 
406 ; a 

Mintreal, capitul tion of, iii. 42 5 

Moore, commodore, commands at the Leeward iſlands, ii. 
103. Where he is rcinforced by a ſquadron under captain 
Hughes, 129. An account of his attempt on Martinique, 
ib. And of his operations at Guadaloupe, 136. He fails 
to Antigua, 160. His account of the expeditions to Mar- 
tinique, &c. 447. With general Barrington's remarks, 
Iv. 372, 

. captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 102 

Moravians, their tenets, iv. 122 3 

Merdaunt, Sir John, appointed commander of the land forces 
ſeat againſt Rochefort, ii. 9. His orders, 12, Enquiry 

2 | into 
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into bis conduct, 19. His trial, 29. He is acquitted, ib. 


But diſmiſſed the ſervice, 30. Addreſs of the commons 


concerning him, 225 

Mori/ſon, captain, killed, iii. 406 

Morocco, ſcandalous treatment of the Engliſh ambaſſador 
there, i. 55, And of captain Barton and his crew of the 
Litchfield man of war, ii. 297 , 

Morris, Robert Hunter, his petition concerning making: ſalt 
in America, ii. 228 

Min, general, his activity at Warbourg. iv. 45 

Meoun!ftuart of Wortley, Mary counteſs of Bute created ba- 
roneſs of, iv. 224 % 

Munſter, diſputes between, and Hanover, i. 163, Seized by 
the French, iii. 229. Retaken by the allies, 239 

Murder, an act for the prevention of, i. 127 

Murders, an account of ſeveral, i. 108. iii. 77, 352, 371, 384. 
iv. 16, 219 

Murphy, lieutenant-colonel, killed at Wandewaſh, iii. 220 

M.rray, lord John, his regiment ſuffers much at Ticondero- 
ga, ii. 289. A detachment of it fent to the Weſt-Indies, 
iii. 130, 448. They aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 144, 148. 
Sent to North America, 160 

—, Mr, his character, i. 11. Promotes the bill for 
extending the military laws to the Eaſt-India company's 
ſertlements, 190. Created attorney-general, 193. Lord 
Mansfield, lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, and 
temporary chancellor of the exchequer, ii. 5, Continued 
in the office of chief juſtice, iv. 222 3 

. Hon. Alexander, proceedings againft, i, 103. Pro- 
ceſſion at his releaſement from Newgare, 107. Animoſity 
of the commons towards him, 118, Proceedings upon 2 
phamphler intitled his Caſe, 119 ; 

„Hon. general James, nominated to command, un- 

der general Wolfe, againſt Quebec, iii. 181. His opera- 

tions at the attack of the intrenchment at the river Mont- 

morenci, 191. He is detached up that river, 181. 

Forms a plan for landing the troops near the heights of 

Abrabam, 184, And aſſiſts in executing it, 185, Con- 

ducts the left-wing at the battle of Quebec, 188. Where 

he acts bravely, 190. He receives the thanks of the 

houſe of commons, 198. Appointed commander at 


Quebec, 200. His vigilance for the maintenance of that 


poſt, and the reduction of Canada, 410, His motives 
KER Z for 
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for giving battle to the French, 413. By whom he ix 
worſted, 415. But obliges them to abandon the fiege of 
Quebec with precipitation, 419. He lands at Montreal, 
425. Publiſhes manifeſtoes among the Canadians, 436. 
Co-operares | in the reduction of Montreal, 439 

Murray, captain, aſſiſts in taking Belleiſle, iv. 256 

Mutiny bill, proceedings on, i. 21, 66, 139, 189, 242, 439, 
iv. 200 

| May, chevalier de, defeated at n iv. 43 
Myine, Mr. his plan for the bridge at Black- friars preferred, 


ni. 387 
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Nadaſti, general, takes Schweidnitz, ii. 1 52 

Nanticogues, Indians, treaty between them and the Britifh co. 
lonies, iii. 161 

National debt, ſcheme for reducing the intereſt of, i 60. 
Some articles of, conſolidated, 124. Remarks on it, ili. 
302, 442. See Heathcoig 

Naturalization of foreign Proteſtants, proceedings on the bill 
for, i. 98. And on that of the Jews, 142, 184 

Navigation, remarks on the freedom of, ii. 393, 396, It i 
much hurt by the duty on ſalt, iu. 25 

Navy, plan for manning, i. 32. ii. 219. iii. 51 

Negotiation for peace between England and Prance, iv, 261 

Negroes make an inſurrection in Jamaica, ib. 

Neſbit, major, aſſiſts in taking Palais, iv. 259 

Neutral iſlands, motion concerning, i. 33. Part of them 

taken poſſeſſion of by the French, 42. And evacuated, 43 

Newecafth (Pelham) duke of, elected chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, i. 36. Preſents a bill for a regeacy 
in caſe of a minor king, 96. Propoſes the repeal of the 
act tor the naturalization of the Jews, 184. Reſigns the 
ſeals, and is appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, 162. A 
commiſſioner at that board, ii. 7. Continued at the head 
of the treaſury, iv, 222 

N man of war, loſt, iv. 110 

Newdigate, Sir Roger, his motion touching the repeal of the 
Jews bill, i. 187 

New. England, a general deſcription of, i, 21 3» * 

New- Hampſhire deſcribed, i, 214 


New 
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New. Jerſey deſcribed, i. 218. Its governor and deputies af- 
ſiſt at a grand treaty with the Indians, iii. 161 

Newton, major, left commander at Goree, ii. 296 

New-York deſcribed, ij, 216. Diviſions in it, 229 

Niagara fort built, i. 177. Plan for the reduction of it, iii. 
170. With remarks, 171. It is ſurrendered to Sir Wil- 
liam Jobnſon, 178 

Nichols, major, wounded, i. 267 

Meuport, communication between it and England interrupted, 
ii, 129. Ir receives a French garriſon, 131 

Nightingale, captain, an exploit by, iv. 234 

Nerbury, captain, his bravery, iv. 9 

Northumberland, riots in, iv. 217 

Nottinghamſhire, riots in, ii. 33. 

Neva Scotia, ſchemes for a ſettlement in, 38. Diſputes about 
its limits, 84. Conferences relating to it broke up, 164. 
Deſcription of it, 165, 213. Short view of the diſpute 
concerning its limits, 166, Perfidious practices of the 
French there, 179. From whence they are expelled, 252. 
Aſſembly there conſtituted, ii. 44. See Supplies. 

7 „ Mr. his charaQer, i. 9 
Nugent, Mr. appointed a commiſſioner of the treaſury, ii. 7 


O. 


0 BERG, general, defeated by the prince of Soubiſe at 
Landwernhagen, ii. 335 | 

Obrien, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, iv. 10 

Ocean, French man of war, deſtroyed, iii. 107 

Ocbterlam, captain, an affecting anecdote of, iii. 194 

Ogilvie, counteſs of, arreſted, ii. 65 

Ohio company, the riſe and conduct of, i. 174. The Britiſh 
intereſt eſtabliſhed on the banks of that river, iii, 410 

O' Kennedy, colonel, ſurrenders Carangoly, iii. 218 

Olmutæ, inveſted by the king of Pruſſia, iii. 339. Some ac- 
count of it, 340, The ſiege of it raiſed, 341 

Oneiaos, Indians, conclude a treaty with the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, iii. 161 

Onondago river, two forts begun on, i. 274 Taken by the 
French, 358 


Onendagees, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 5 


iii. 161 * 


Onſlow, 
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Onflew, Arthur, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, i, 
194. Honours conferred upon him, tv, 210, His fare- 
well ſpeech to the commons, 211 


Ontario lake, deſcribed, i. 271 


fort, taken by the French, i. 358 

Orange, William- Henry, prince of, his death and charaRter, i 
_ Marriage of his daughter, iv. 27 

„William, prince of, witneſſes an engagement he. 

tween a Britiſh and French frigate on the coaſt of Hol 

land, i. 234 

, princeſs of, endeavours to adjuſt the differences he. 
tween England and Holland, ii, 270, 401. Her death an: 
character, iii. 75 

Oriflamme, French man of war, deſtroyed, ii. 242 

—, another of that name, taken, iv. 237 


Obes, Lewis Philip, duke of, ſerves in Germany under 


d'Etrees, ii. 102 
Orphie, French man of war, taken, ii. 242 


Ofbern, Sir Danvers, animoſity in New-York concerning hi: 
inſtructions, i. 229 


Ol erne, admiral, fails for the Mediterranean, ii, 40; Hs 


ſucceſs, 241. He receives the thanks of the houle of com- 

mons, iii. 70 

—, captain, killed at Belleiſſe, iv. 254 

Offend, communication between it and England broke off, ii 
129. It receives a French garriſon, 13 i 

Oſwald, Mr. urges the neccflity of a militia in Scotland, il. 
316 

Oſwego Ceſcribed, i. 270. Neglect in not fortifying it, 272. 
Reduced and demoliſhed by the French, 360, 361, In 
poſſ-ffion of the Englith, ii. 291 

Otieman Porte, a man of war belonging to, taken, Iv. 23. 
Alliance between it and Pruſſia, 282. Pacified with reſped 
to Malta, 290 

Ourty, captain, deſtroys a French privateer, iv. 14 

Oxferd-univerſity, ſeverities exerciſed upon ſome of its fiv- 
dents, i. 34. Its addreſs rejected, 35. Inſtallation at, ũ . 


95 
Oxfordſhire eleAion, proceedings on, i, 236 


N. 


Pte the ſiege and ſurrender of, 256 

Palatine, Charles Theodore, elector, oppoſes the ſcheme 
for electing the archduke king of the Romans, i. 84. But 
engages his vote for electing him on certain conditions, 
115, 133, 134. Many of his troops deſert from the army 
of the Empire, ii. 122 

Palliſer, captain, takes poſſeſſion of Quebec, iii. 195 

Papi/ts of Ireland, their loyalty, wi. 123 

Parker, lord (Macclesfiela's ſon) ſeconds the motion for the 
repeal of the Jews aR, 1, 187. Proceedings relating to his 
election for Oxfordſhire, 236 | 

, colonel John, defeated near Ticonderoga, ii. 38 

„captain, his ſucceſs, ii. 234. iii. 98, 101, 102 

Parliamentary, proceedings, i. 12, 57, 87, 117, 135, 183, 193, 
234, 287, 302, 411. ii. 184, 423. lil. 1. 282. iv. 146, 
174,337, 356 

_ in Ireland, 195, 300. iii. 121 

Parliaments, act concerning the election of members of, ii. 
217. Endeavours uſed to contract their duration, 228. 
New act for aſcertaining the qualification of members of, 
lid. 332 

Parma, Philip, duke of, joins in a defenſive league with the 
Emperor, king of Sardinia, &c. i. 129. Remarks on an 
article of the peace at Aix-la Chapelle concerning the ſet- 
tlement of the dominions of, iii. 274 

Paterſon, captain, aſſiſts in reducing Belleiſte, iv. 256 

Patten, captain, reinforces Oſwego, i. 356 

Pawnbrokers, an act for the liceoling of, i. 121. Bill brought 
in for the reſtriction of, 124. A paſſed for that put poſe, 
442, See Plate : | 

Payton, captain, his narrow eſcape, ii, 245 

Peace, negotiation for, between England and France, iv. 291 

Pelbam, Henry, his character, i. 10. His pefence of the 
peace of Aix-la Chapelle, 58. His ſpeeches on the re- 
duction of the intereſt of the national debt, 61, 63. Re- 
marks on his parliamentary proceedings, 74. He ſup- 
ports the general naturalization-bill, 98. Oppoſes an 
amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews aQs, 187. 


And 
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And a motion for repealing a former act in favour of that 
people, 189. His death, 192 

Pembroke, (Herbert) earl of, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, 
iv. 274 

Penſions and places, bills paſſed concerning, ii. 194. iii. 42 

Penfylvania deſcribed, i. 289, Diſagreement between its go. 
vernor and aſſembly, 261, Its governor and deputies 
aſſiſt at a treaty with divers Indian nations, iii, 161 

Pepperel, Sir William, appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment, i. 230 

Perſons eminent for learning, &c. iv. 120 

Perth Amboy deſcribed, i. 219 

Peſlilential fever from the contagion at the ſeſſions of the Old. 
Baily, i. 80 

Peyton, enſign, an affecting anecdote of, iii. 192 

Pheaſant, French frigate, taken, iv. 237 

Philadelphia deſcribed, i. 219 | 

Philips, Sir John, his motion concerning voting for members 
of parliament, ii. 217 

——, captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, iii. 234, 

235. And at Warbourg, iv. 44, 46 

Piget, governor, his prudent conduct at Madras, iii. 202 

Piracies committed by the Engliſh privateers, ii, 266. Law 
concerning the trial of, iii. 29 

Pirates made examples of, iii. 77 

Pitt, John, his report concerniog the American iron, i, 
451 | | 

- William, one of Mr. Pelbam's partizans, i. 11. Op- 
poſes the ſea officers being heard by counſel, 20. Part of 

| his ſpeech on the mutiny-bill, 22. In vindication of the 
miniſtry, 91. He oppoſes the reduction of the number 
of troops, 93. Supports the general naturalization · dil, 
98. Oppoſes an amendment in the bill for repealing the 
Jews ac, 187. And a motion for repealing a former 
act in their favour, 189. His motion in favour of the 

” Chelſea-penſioners, 236. He oppoſes a clauſe in favour 


of Hanover, 290. Is diſmifſed from his office of pay- - 


maſter, ib. Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and brings a mei- 
ſage in favour of German mercenaries, 424. And one 
concerning admiral Byng, 475. He and his friends are 
placed in the adminiſtration, ii, 1. Commanded to fe- 
fign, 5. Receives honoutable teſtimonies from the _ 


*%y * *% by uw 


of their approbation of his conduct, 6. He is reſtored to 
his office, 7. His letter to the governors in North-Ame- 
rica, relating to the flag of truce trade, iv. 4. The duke 
de Choiſeul's letter to him, with his anſwer, 292, 293. 
His letter to M. Buſſy concerning the Spaniſh memorial, 
302. Note from the Spaniſh miniſter to him, 304. He 
refigns the ſeals, 324. Is gratified with a penſion, and 
his lady created a peereſs, 327. Various ſentiments on 
that occaſion, ib, Letter ſaid to be wrote by him, with 
the anſwer, 330. He is idolized by the citizens of Lon- 
don, 331 | | 

Pit burg, fort Du Queſne ſo denominated, ii. 293. Im- 
provements made there by general Stanwix, iii. 410 

Plate, dealers in, taxes upon, ii. 195. lit. 10, 44 

Poceck, admiral, aſſiſts in the reduction of Chandenagore, ii; 
49. Succeeds to the chief command of the fleet, 300. 
Worſts M. D'Apche, 301, Tries three of hi, captains, 
302. Defeats M. D*Apche a ſecond time, 303. Who 
leaves him the ſovereignty of the Indian feas, 304, He 
worſts him a third time, and maintains the ſovereignty of 
the Indian ocean, iii. 208 

Puts, eminent, an account of, iv, 123 

Poland, factions in, concerning the Ruſſians, ii. 721. And 
proceedings in the dyet of, concerning them and the elec- 
tion of a duke of Courland, 375. Invaded by the Pruſ- 
ſans, iii. 242, 247. Reſult of its diet, iv, 95. See Au- 
guflus III. 

Pondichery, French Eaſt-India ſettlement; its reduction, iv. 
103 


„French Indiaman, taken, ii. 31 | 

Peer, reſolutions concerning, iii. 59. Remarks on thoſe 
reſolutions, 61. See Servants , | 

Pope Benedict XIV. his death and character, ii. 383 

—— Clement XIII. elected, ii. 383. His character, 384. 
Difference between him and the king of Portugal, iv. 
21 | 

Perk allowed to be imported into England from Ireland, ii; 
215, iv. 200 5 

Perter, captain, wounded in his engagement with the Florife 
ſant, iii. 103 | 

Poriſmouth, conflagration at, iii; 388 

Portugal, See John and Joſeph 

Poſt. fines, act concerning, iii. 32 | 

No. 40. Lt Puiltrg 
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Potter, Mr. introduces the regiſter-bill, i. 1506 

Poulet, earl, his motion againſt the king's going to Hanover, 
i. 249 | 

Prague inveſted by the king of Pruſſia, ii, 80, The fiege of 
it raiſed, go 

Prames deſcribed, iv. 251 

Prideaux, general, killed at Niagara, iii. 177 

Prince Edward French frigate deſtroyed, iv. g 

George man of war, burnt at fea, ii, 244 

Privateers, Engliſh, piracies committed by, ii. 266, Regy. 
lations with reſpe& to them, iii. 26 

Prize money, act concerning, iii. 345 

Proby, captain, bis bravery and ſuccels, iv. 238 

Protector fireſhip loſt, iv. 110 


Proteſtant religion, remarks on the preſervation of it being 


made a pretext for the continental war, ii. 180, 197, 300. 
iv, 158 | 
Prudent French man of war deſtroyed, ii. 283 k 
Pruſſia, See Frederic III. Henry, Ferdinand. 
Public houſes, laws for the regulation of, i. 121, 141, 421, 


442. 443 | 
Puffendorf, a letter of his on the frecdom of navigation, ii, 


396 
Pumſhments, refleQions on, i. 125. iii. 383 
Purcell, major, killed at Belleiſle, iv. 254 


'Q 


=. their addreſs to George III. on his acceſſion, 

iv. 149. 

Quarantine act, an account of, 138 

Quebec, the ſiege of it planned, iii, 170, Remarks on that 
ſcheme, 171. Introduction to the expedition againſt it, 
180. Articles of its ſurrender, 193. Precautions taken 
for its defence by general Murray, 410. It is beſieged by 
the French, 417. Who are obliged to retice with pre- 
cipitation, 419 

DPurrenborough man of war loſt, iv. 110 | 

Dueerſpury (Douglas) duke of, conſtituted keeper of the ſeal 
in Scotland, iv. 224 


— —— 
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AINE, Henty, an account of his hoſpital, ii. 409 
Raiſonable French man of war taken, ii. 244. Loſt, iv. 
36. | 
Sa man of war wrecked, iii. 397 
Ramſey, M. bis furrender of Quebec, iii. 193 
Rendan, duke de, his generous and humane conduct in Ha- 
nover, u. 322 K 
Ratichen, arret of the Evangelical body at, in favour of 
Brandenburgh, Hanover, &c, with the emperor's anſwer 
to it, iii. 263. Complaints exhibited ia the diet at, iv. 


97 

Redeutable French man of war burnt, iii. 108 

Prgifter-bill, proceedings on, i. 150 

Regiſters, public, bill for keeping, ii. 220 

Reid, general, conduAts an Auſtrian corps at Torgau, iv. 93 

Ri/olution man of war loſt, 211, 118 

Reuel, a fire at, iii. 243 

Rhade iſland deſcribed, i, 215 

Richelieu, the duke de, account of his fiege and reduction of 
St, Philip's caſtle, i. 325. He ſuperſedes the marechal 
D*Etrees in Germany, ii. 108, Penetrates into the Pruſ- 
ſian dominions with the army, 114. Which commits 
great diſorders, ib, Levies contributions in Halberſtadt, 
143- Favours Suubiſe's retreat, 151. He expoſtulates 
with prince Ferdinand on the te aſſembling the Hano- 
verians, 176, His proceedings at Zell, 178. He fixes 
his head-quarters at Hanover, 179, He is ſuperſeded by 
the count de Clermont, 321 : 

Richmend, (Lenox) duke of, a munificent patron of genius, 
ii. 414 His behaviour at Minden approved by prince 
Ferdinand, iii. 234 ; 5 

Rider, Sir Dudley, appointed lord chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, 1. 193 - 

Riots, in different parts of England, i. 36, 56, 159, 340, 
410. ii. 32, 33, 410. Iv, 217 

—— in Ircland, iii. 124 

Rebinſon, Sir Thomas, appointed ſecretary, i, 192. Reſigns 
the ſeals, and is made maſter of the waldrobe, 291. 
Created lord Grantham, iv. 224 * 

R:chefort, account of the expedition againſt, ü. 8 


LI Roaney, 
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Rodney, admiral, bombards Havre de Grace, iii, 104 De. 
ſtroys ſome veſſels on the coaſt of France, Iv. 13. Sails 
with an armament agaioſt Martinique, 336. Ia the re- 
duction of which he aſſiſts, 364 

Rello, lord, takes poſſeſſion ofthe iſland of St, John, ij, 
285. Difarms the Canadians, iii, 438. Reduces the 
iſland of Dominique, iv. 249. And aſſiſis in taking Mar- 
tinique, 364 

Roman Catholics of Ireland, their loyalty, iii, 123 

Remans, proceedings for electing the archduke Joſeph king of, 
i. 82, 111, 133 

Rouills, M. his letter to Mr. For, i. 304 

Rous, captain, his proceedings in America, i. 252, 254 

Rewlty, captain, deſtroys the Ociflamme, ji. 242 

Rufant, general, aſſiſts in taking Martinique, iv. 364 

Rum. See Spirituous liquors, and Sugar colonies 

Rujjel, colonel, commands a body of Dutch troops agaiaſt 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, iii, 210 

Ruſſians, ordered to athit the queen of Hungary, ii. 6z, 
Their Progreſs ſtopt, 63. They block up the Pruffian 
ports in the Baltick, 117. Quicken their motions, 118. 
Take Memel, 119. Advance againſt Pruſſia, 133. 
Skirmiſh with the Pruſſians, 135. Attacked by marechal 
Lehwald, 136. Mzke a haſty retreat from the Pruſſian 
territories, 137. Which they re-enter, 344. Are de· 
feated at Zorndorf, 347. Their barbaritjes in the Pu- 
ſian dominions, 349. Miſcarry in their attempt upon 
Colberg, 367. Defeat the Pruſüans at Zullichau, iii. 
247. And Cuner{dorf, 251. Part of them detatched into 
Pomerania, iv. 59, Which they evacuate, 62. They be- 
gin their march towards Sileſia, ib. Their motions, 66, 
69, 70, 72, 73. A detachment of them make an iurup- 
tion into Brandenburg, 77. And poſſeſs themſelves of 
Berlin, 78. Relation cf their enormities there, 79. With 
the anſwer thereto, 89. Inveſt Colberg by ſea and land, g1, 
283. Detachwents of them penetrate into Sileſia, Pone- 
rania, and New Marche, 284. Their grand army effects a 
junction with the Auſtrians, but the greateſt part of it ſoon 
afterwards retreats towards Poland, where three of their 
magazines are burnt, 285. They reduce Colberg, 289 

Rutland (Manners) duke of, adminiſters the oath to the com- 
mons, iv. 146. Appointed maſter of the horſe, 223 

Rutowsiki, veldt marechal count, the king of Poland's letter to 

| him concerning the Saxon army, i. 393 
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Sn lord George, appointed to enquire into the 

miſcarriage of the expedition againſt Rochefort, ii. 20. 
Attends the duke of Marlborough in the attempt upon 
St. Malo, 246. And goes with him to Germany, 251. 
Animoſity between him and prince Ferdinand, iii. 229. 
His fituation at Minden, 233, 360. Popular clamouc 
againſt him, 354. His addreſs to the public, 356. He 
demands a court-martial, 359. Subſtance of the charge 
againſt him, 361. Particulars of bis defence, 365. Remarks 
on his defence, 366. Sentence of the court-martial, 371 

$2i/-cloth, acts concerning, 1. 67. ii. 195, 208. iii. 332 

Hale, propoſal for making, in America, ii. 228, The duty 
oi it very prejudicial to commerce, iii. 2 

Sendys, lord, his remarks on the bill for the herring fiſhery, 
i. 71 : 

Santos, iſles of, ſubmit to general Barrington, iii. 158 

Sardinia, See Charles 

Saumarez, captain, his ſucceſs, ii. 181, 183, 266 

Saunarrs, admiral, ſuperſedes adrpiral Weſt, i. 322. Sails to 
Cape Breton, iii. 180. Steers up the river St, Laurence, 


182. Hts fleet endangered by a ſtorm and the enemy's - 


fire-ſhips, 187, His operations in reducing Qnebec, 189. 
190, 191, 192. Thanks of the houſe of commons voted 
to him, 198. He returns to England, 200. Succeſs of 
his ſquadron in the Mediterranean, iv. 237 

Saxe. Gotha, Frederic III. duke of, furniſhes troops for the 
defence of Hanover, ii. 93. His capital taken by the Im- 
perialiſts, and French, 141. Contributions raifed at, by 
the Pruſſians, iii. 243 

Hildburghauſen, prince of, afſembles. the army of the 
empire, ii. 132. Joins the prince of Soubiſe, 140, De- 
feated at Roſbach, 147 

Saxony, See Auguſtus 

Scalping deſcribed, iii. 184 

Sear/dale, Sir Nathaniel Curzon created lord, iv. 224 

S:hmettau, count, the Pruſſian general, burns the ſuburbs of 
Dreſden, ii. 361 | 


Schomberg, captain, his operations in the river St, Laprence, 


Wi. 418 
Schuyler, colonel, ſlowneſs of his regiment, i. 273 
Scbweignitz taken by the Auſtrians, ii. 152, Iaveſted by the 


Pruſſians, © 
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Pruſſians, 150, And reduced, 338. Surpriſed. by the 
Auſtrians, iv. 286 _. | 

Echwerin city bombarded and pillaged by the Pruſſians, ii. 
243, 240 | h 

—, marechal, conduAs a Pruſſian corps into Bohemia, 
li. 73. Killed near Prague, 78 

Scot, colonel, aſſiſts in the reduction of- Martinique, iv, 365 

Scotch brigade in the Dutch ſervice, an act concerning, i. 300 

Scorland, laws relating to the forfeited eſtates in, i. 121, 123, 
ii. 208, Whence the augmentation of the judges ſalaries 
there to be paid, iii. 13. Clauſe in the ad concerning the 
Turkey company injurious to its trade, 41. Alarm in, of 
a French deſcent, 126, 391, 392. Attempt to eſtabliſh a 
militia there, 214. New acts concerning treaſon, and the 
forfeited eltates there, 349, iv. 193 

Screep, captain, afliſts in the defence of St. Philip's fort, i. 
316, 327 

Sea: officers, fund eſtabliſhed for the reliefof their widows, i.94 

Scomen, progreſs of a bill relating to them, 1.19. Bill for 
keeping a certain number of, regiſtered in pay, 32, Bill 
brought in for the better payment of their wages, 455. 
paſſed ii. 204. Scheme for regiſtering them, 219. Bill 
concerning their prize and bounty money, iii. 345. Thoſe 
of the Britiſh navy ſuperior to Foreign, iv. 237, 238, 
Their dexterity at land. 368 

Senecas, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and 
them, iii. 16 i | 

Senegal, expedition to, ii. 270 

Ser wants, clauſe relating to the ſettlement of, ii. 216 

Shbeblbeare, Dr. his trial, ii. 408 

Sheriffi, reflections on their power in parliamentary returns, 
i. 240 | 


 $Sherlech, Dr. Thomas, biſhop of London, his letter to George 


III. iv. 147 

Sbipaurec ii, an act concerning, i. 139. 

Sberley, governor, appointed to the command of a regiment, 
i. 230. His fon killed, 260, He ſucceeds to the com- 
mand of the army in North America, 261. Gets the 
command of an expedition againſt Niagara, 263, 270. 
Arrives at Oſwego, 273. Where he orders two forts to 
be begun, 274. And returns to Albany, 275, Is fuc- 
ceeded by general Abercrombie, 342 

Shrop/hire, tiots in, i. 410 

Sluldam, captain, affiſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 138 

| Sicily, 


IN DI. 
Sicily. See Charles and Ferdinand 
Sileſia loan, differences concerning adjuſted, i. 302 
Silk, acts concerning, i. 74, 453. ii. 206. iii. 11, 41 
Silver- coin, order concerning, with remarks, iii. 68 
Sirenne, French frigate, taken, iv. g 
Six- Nations, conference with them at Albany, i. 227. They 
refuſe to join general Shirley, 373. Conclude an alliance 


with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161. Act under the Britiſh' 


banner, 170, 178, 180. New treaty with them and other 
tribes, iv. 247 

Slinner, captain, his bravery and death, iii. 396 

$/cane, Sir Hans, his muſeum purthaſed by parliament, i. 
152, Its contents, ib . 

Smith, captain, ſent to deſtroy two ſhips off Toulon, iii. 105. 
Like to fall into a miſtake at Quebec, 186 

Smugglers, an act concerning, i. 454. Complaints againſt, 
in America, iv. 4 | 

Snow, dreadful havock by the melting of, ii. 58 

S:ciety for the encouragement of arts, manufaQures, and 
commerce, inſtituted, ii. 412 | 
—- for the encouragement of drawing, ſculpture, &c. ii. 414 

So/diers, bill for limiting their time of ſervice, i. 24. Thoſe 
in America and Germany furniſhed with jackets, blankets, 
&c, by private contributions, iii. 199, See Mutiny. 

Soleil, Royal, French man of war deſtroyed, iii. 118 

S:1ikef count, defeats the Pruſſians at Zullichau, iii. 247. 
And Cunerſdorf, 251. Paſſes the Viſtula, iv. 62 

Somerſet, captain, wounded. iii. 209 

Scubiſe, the prince of, ſent with a French army into Germa- 
ny, ii. 59. He takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belonging 
to the king of Pruſſia, for the uſe of the queen of Hungary, 
68, Joins the army of the empire, 140. Is defeated at 
Roſbach, 147. Retreats to Halberſtadt, 151. Aſſembles 
a body of troops at Hanau, 325. Penetrates into Heſſe- 
Caſſel, where his van is defeated by the militia, 329. De- 
taches 4 party under the duke of Broglio, who defeats 
the prince of Yſenbourg, 330. He takes poſſeſſion of 
Gottingen, 335. Wortts general Oberg at Landwern- 
hagen, ib. Takes poſſeſſion of Francfort, iii. 224. Com- 
mands an army on the Lower Rhine, iv. 270% Diſlodges 


the marquis of Granby's advanced poſts, 272. Is defeated 


at Kirch-Denckern, ib. Animoſity between him and 
Broglio, 275. Retreats to the Loer, ib. Which he te- 


pales, and advances to Dulmen, ib. Lays EmbEzen 2 
Oſna- 
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Oſnabrug under contribution, 277, Cantons his troops at 
Duſſeldorp, and along the Lower Rhine, 280 

South Sea company obtains certain ſatisfaction on account of 
the Aſſiento, i. 85 . | 

Spain. ' See Ferdinand and Charles 

* in Jamaica, contentions between and Kingſton, 
405 : , 

Spencer, hon. John, created viſcount Spencer, iv. 223 

Ffirituous liquors, bills concerning, iti. 298, 306, 305, 343, 
345+ iv. 349. See Diftillation 

Sporcken, general, his ſucceſs on the Unſtrut, iv, 269, Hu 
defeat on the Dymel, 271 

Spotſword, Mr. projects the Ohio company, i. 174 

Spry, captain, his ſucceſs, i. 362 

Sr. Anne French man of war, taken, iv. 248 

St. Croix, chevalier de, his defence and ſurrender of Belleiſle, 
iv. 253 

St. Germain, the count de, ſent under M. D'Etreẽs into Ger. 
many, ii. 89. And with a detachment to Crevelt, 426, 
Where he is defeated, 327. He is repulſed by the duke 
of Holſtein near Erſdorf, iv, 33. Skirmiſhes between his 
corps and the allies, 39. He reſigns his commiſſion in 
diſguſt, 42 | 

St. Jobn, iſland of, taken, ii, 285 | 

St. Malo, expedition againſt, ii. 246, 255 

Stainville, M. de, worſts major Bulow at Munden, iv. go, 
At Schaken, 56, And raiſes contributions in Halberſtadr, 
ib. Takes and abandons Duderſtadt, 267 | 

Stamps, additional duties on, i. 420. iii. 11, 298 

Staniſlaus, king, letter to him from the king of Pruffia on hs 
offering the city of Nancy for a place of congreſs, iv. 30 

Stanley, Mr. his negociation in France for peace, iv. 294. 
He returns to London, 320 


Stanwix, general, eres a fort at the paſs of Oneide, ii. 288; 


Commands a detachment in the neighbourhood of lake 
Ontario, iii. 171, Eſtabliſhes the Britiſh intereſt on the 
Ohio, 410 ; 

Statute- merchant, and ſtatute-ſtaple, an account of, iii. 356 

Steel, captain, afliſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 149 | 

Stephens, Alexander, his great age, iii. 96 

Stevens, admiral, ſails for the Eaſt-Indies, ii. 30. Joins ad. 
miral Pocock, 301. Is wounded, 303. Aſſiſts in the re- 
duction of Pondichery, iv. 103, 199. Part of his ſquadron 
wrecked, 109, His remonſtrance to the Daniſh and Dutch 
ſettlements, 110 2 | ö 


I N D R X. 
Stil altered, i. 108, | | 
$tirn, Mr. aſſaſſination by, iii. 384. 


Srment (Murray) viſcount of, viſits the king of Pruſſia at 


Dreſden, i. 387 

Storr, captain, loſes the calf of one leg in an | engagement 
with a French ſhip, ii. 242. 

Strange, lord (Derby's ſon) his charaQer, i. 26. He oppoſes 


the extenſion of the military law to the Eaſt India * 


ny's ſettlements, 189. 


Stuart, general, embarks with admiral Byng for Minorca, i. | 


315» 


408, 
——, lieutenant, his ſucceſs and bravery, iv. 10. 
Suekling, captain, his bravery, ii, 234 


Sugar-colonies, deliberations concerning, i. 149. Ads for the | 
encouraging the trade of, ii. 195, 208, iii. 30g, 345+ | 
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Sultowſty, prince, made oeifancr by a Pruſſian corps, ni. 243 


Sumatra, ſettlements in, reduced by the French, iv. 246 

Sunderland man of war loſt, iv. 110 

Superbe, French man of war foundered, iii. 117 

Supplies granted by parliament, i, 16, 59, 60, 93, 94, 120, 
137, 183, 235, 292, 2945 295» 415» 426, ii, 187, iü. 1, 
387. iv. 187, 


Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, i i. 199. Reduced by cap» 


tain R. Maitland, iii. 205 
Swanton, commodore, his proceedings in the river St. Lau- 
rence, iii. 418, He ſteers to reduce Grenade, iv. 370 
Swedes, their operations, ji. 144, 161, 162, 163, 164, 372, 
373. iii. 2425 243. iv. 58, 91, 96, 283, 284. See Fre. 
derick and Adolphus 


T. 


T4 LBOT, earl, appointed lord ſteward, iv. 223 
Bog Iriſh, allowed to be imported into England, iii, 


3 redacal by the French, iv, 246. 

Tavora, the marquis and marchioneſs of, &c. put to death 
for a conſpiracy againſt the king of Portugal, ii. 386. iii, 
277 

Taylor, captain, his bravery and, ſucceſs, iv. 10 

Teidale, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Palais, iv. 259 


No, 40. Mm fem 


— captain, his narrow eſcape from being eke in. ö 
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: Canvraire, French man of war, taken, iii. 10 


Temple (Grenville) earl, oppoſes: the _—_— the Jews aQ, 
i. 186. And a elauſsin the-addrefs, 289, Appointed — 
priyy-ſeal, ii. 7. iv. 222. Reſigns, 327 
French frigates taken, iii. 390, 304 
ah pk king of Corſica, ungenerpull y treated in England, 
127 
T hejee, a French man of war foundered, ii 117 


; Thiny, Joſeph, bis information eng Rochefort, &c. ii, 


7 ar (Wyndham Obrien) earl of, appointed treaſurer of 
the houſhold, it. 8 _ -- 

Thornton, Mr. his motion concerning the militia, :. 126, He 
oppoſes the vegiſter bill, 181 

Thuroet, M. an account of; iii. 111. Sails from Dunkirk, 119. 
Alarms the Scottiſh coafts, and ſails ro Gottenburg, 126. 
And Bergen, 390. Lands. in Scotland, 393. Makesa 
' deſcent at Carrickfergus, 392. He is flain, and bis ſqua- 
dron taken, 394 

Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt againſt, ii. 286, New expe- 
dition planned againſt it, iii, 170. With animadverſions, 
171. It is abandoned by the French, 3 8 
of by general Amherſt, 174. 

Tilbury: man of war loſt, ii. 45 

Tillecherry, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, i i. 20 

Tidcomb, colonel, killed; i. 267 

Tobago, iſland, taken poſſeſſion of by the French, i, 4s. Who 
are obliged to evacuate it, 43 

Torgau taken by the imperialiſts, ili; 25 6 a 

Tottleben, general, his operations, iv. 50, 62, 77, 78, 28 

Townſhend, honourable Charles, appointed a lord: of the ad- 
miralty, i. 193. Preſents a militia-bill;, 303. Promotes 
another, 436. Prepares a bill concerning the puniſhment 
of governors of plantations, 456. His report concerning 
Milford haven, 468. Conſtituted ſecretary at war, ir, 
222 

— bonourable George, his motion on the mutinay· 
bill, i. 66. He moves for a militia- bill, 434. His pa 
triotiſm, iii. 181, He deſtroys a French battery: at the 
rivers Montmorenci; 190. His motions at the attack 
of the intrenchment at Montmorenci, 191, Forme 
plan for Janding the troops near the heights of Abra- 
ham, 184. And aſſiſts in the execution: of ith 187. 


ſtation at the battle of Quebec, 188. And-gallant behs- 
| 4 viour, 


I N D E X. 

viour, ib. 190. The command devolves to him, ib. His 
further operations ih compleating the victory, ib. 191, 192, 
193. He is thanked by the houſe of commons, 198. Re- 
turns to England, 200 

Townſhend, colonel Roger, killed at Lomas wore 174 

————; Thomas, encourages learning at Cambridge by 
beſtowing prices, i. 415 _ _ | 

Trapaud, brigadier, accompanies general Hopſon to the Weſt 
Indies, iii, 130 — 2 7 — 

* , captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, ili. 137, 
13 

Trentham, lord, account ef his election for Weſtminſter, l. 
75, 101 | 

Trollop, major, blown up at Guadaloupe, iii. 145 

Trey, captain, his bravery, ii. 299 

Turky trade laid open, i. 140. French cloths prohibited to 


be imported within its limits, iii. 39 
Tarner, Sir Edward, proceedings relation to his eleQion for 

Oxfordſhire, i. 23 
Turupiles, riots on account of, i. 56 


Taſcaroras, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and 


o 


them, iii. 161 
Tulolben, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 
Tweeddale (Hay) marquis of, appointed juſtice general of 

Scotland, iv, 224 cd | 
Twightwees, Indians, ſome account of, i. 174. They decline 

a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 
Tyrawly, lord, ſuperſedes general Fowkein the command at 

Gibraltar, i. 323 | | 
Tyrrel, captain, his proceedings at Tobago, i. 42. Gallant 

exploit of, ii, 298 | | 


U. 


[JNAMIES, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii; 
161 | ö 
Uvedale, captain, affiſts in taking Guadaloupe, iii. 149. And 
in defeating a French fleet, iv. g 


V. 


J/ 4U DREU IL, marquis de, his letter to the Canadian 
officers, iii. 420, His ſurrender of Montreal, 425 
— , M. de, arreſts the young chevalier, i. 47 
Mm ed 
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II N D E. X. 
Valeur, French frigate, taken, iv. g 
V andeput, Sir George, account of his competition for Web. 
minſter, i. 75» 40t_ 
— Mr. * ſucceſsful management in the Eaſt lndies, 
iv. 24 | 
Ventilators.ſet up on priſons, L 80 
Virgin ſloop, retaken from the French, iv. TIS 
Virginia deſcribed, i. 221. Diſputes between the governor 
and people, 229 
Vifgapatam, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, i. 203. "Taken by 
the French, ii. 53 
Feluntaers, bounties given to, il, 174 


W. 
eoblug! ON, "Kr, Robert, ſent to obſer th 


tranſit of Venus, iv. 16 

Waldgreve, general John, appointed to inquire into the wiſ- 
carriage againſt Rochfort, ii. 20. His | bravery at Minden, 
it. 234, 235- And at Warbourg, . 

Walker, captain, appointed engineer in the expedition again 
Senegal, ii. 273 

, commodore George, his caſe, iii. 54 

Wall, don Ricardo, ſome account of his tranſactions in Eng- 
land, i. 86. His miniſtry in Spain, 232. He favours the 
N iotereſt, 276. His reply to the earl of Briſtol, in. 


Wal, general, aſſiſts in taking Martinique, iv. 364 
Wampum of the American Indians deſcribed, iii. 162 


Wappingers, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, iii. 161 
War in general, reflections on, ii. 261 


Warwick, captain, aſſiſts colonel Clive in beating the Nabob, 
ll. 47 


, man of war retaken, iv. 235 

Warwickſhire, riots in, i. 410 

IWaſvingion, colonel, his tranſactions in America, i. 199, 227 

IWaiſen, admiral, ſent to the Eaſt Indies, i. 370, His proceed- 
ings there, 371, 373, 374+ it. 4. 46. 49. $3 

——, colonel, complimented by prince Ferdinand for his 
behaviour at Minden, iii. 234 


Watts, Mr. concerts the plan for depoſing the nabob of Ben- 
gal, ii. 51 
Miavers, laws relating to their wages, i. 443 


Mibb, 


N 
Wibb, general, his operations in America, i. 358. ii 40 
Weights and meaſures, inquiries about, ii. 229. iii. 64, 348 
Wenman, lord, proceedings concerning his election for 
ſhire, i. 236 
Mel, a large magazine of hay burnt at, belonging to the 
French, iv. 271 ö 
Mel, admiral, his character, i. 315. His behaviour in the 
action with M. de la Galiſſoniere, 319. Superſeded, 322, 
But graciouſly received, 325. Appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty, ii, 8. Sent with a ſquadron to the Weſtward, 30 
W:ft Indies, and the Leeward Iſlands, tranſactions in, i. 42. 
ii. 234, 238, 298. i. 102, 132. iv. 4, 14, 248, 336, 364. 
See Barrington, Moore 
W:fminfter, account of a remarkable election at, i. 75, 101. 
Bill for widening ſome of its ſtreets, 417. Its 
deſcribed, ib. Bill for ſupplying it with fiſh, ii, 220. iii. 
326 
Wi/ftmereland ( F ane) earl of, inſtalled chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, iii. 95 | 
Whale-fiſhery, act for encouraging, i. 30 
Wheeler, captain, killed, iv. 237 
Wheels of heavy carriages, an act for regulating, i. 141. Miſ- 
carriage of a bill relating to, ini. 52 
Ws hitmere, general, aſſiſts in the reduction of Louiſbourg, ii, 
281, 28 
Williams, 815 C. Hanbury, the czarina's anſwer to him, ii. 72 
, Sir William Peere, killed at Belleiſle, iv. 257 
„ colonel, detached with a party, i. 265. Killed, 267 
Wilſon, captain, inſulted by the Dutch, iii. 211, For which 
he takes vengeance, 212 
——, captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand for his be- 
haviour at Minden, iii. 234 
Wixchelſca (Finch) earl of, his remarks on the bill for the 
herring- fiſnery, i. 71 
Windows, additional taxes on, ii. 194. iv. 348 
Minterfild, general, killed at Goerlitz, ii. 142 hr Bank 
Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, duke of, his operations, ii. 59, 
123. Ii, 240. iv. 39 10 
Welfe, general, his bravery at Louiſbourg, ii. 281, 282. 
Veſted with the command againſt Quebec, iii. 181. His 
manifeſto on the Iſle of Orleans, 182. Takes poſſeſſion 
of Point Levi, 185, Encamps by the falls of the river 
Montmorenci, 187. Sails up the river St. Laurence, a” 
He 


* 
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He js repulſed at Montmorenci, 290. Remarks on his 
tuation, 182. He calls a council of war, ib. Lands at 
| the beights of Abraham, 189. Falls at the battle of Que- 
bec, 189. Eulogium on him, 192, 196. A monument 
to his Ie hr GE 
198 


1 elfeabutle. See Brunſwick. 
| Waal, and woollen-yarn allowed to be imported into England 


from Ireland, i. 124, 141 


| Worge, colonel, commands the ores ent ed Gor, 


295 · Left governor of Senegal, 

Wright, Fortunatus, his gallantry and & i. 337 

Wunch, general, retakes Leipzig, and worlts 3 Habdick 
at Corbitz, i iu. 156 


X. 


ERIE, prince of Saxony, ſent with a reinforcement 

to the prince of Soubiſe, ii. 335. He penetrates into 
the Heſſian and Hanoverian territories, iv. 46. Take 
Wolfenbuttle, and forms the ſiege of Brunſwick, but is 
forced to abandon both, 277 | 


V. 


YORK, city, riot at, ii. 33 
——, Edward, duke of, embarks volunteer with lord 


Howe, ii. 252. Titles conferred on him, iv. 16, He i 
admitted to the council-board, 147. Receives mm 
at her arrival at St. James' 8, 230 

Yorke, general, his negotiations in Holland, i. 308. ii. 165, 
268, 392, 400. iii. 269. iv. 25 

» Mr. ſupports the bill for extending the mutiny- act to 

as Eaſt India company's ſettlements, i. 190 

Yorkſhire, riots in, i. 159. ii. 


33 
| Yienbourg, prince of, defeated by marechal Broglio at San- 


gerhauſen, ii. 330. Killed at Bergen, iii. 226 
Z. 


2 ELL, — of the duke de Richelieu there, ii. 
178. See Hanover. 


| Zittau deſtroyed by the Auſtrians, bi. 125 
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Drxzcrions to the Poon-Briidny for 
Placing the CorPzR-PLATES. : 


Vor. I. 
R. Smollett, fronting the Title 


Lord Halifax, | 26 
Auguſta, princeſsdowager of Wales, 85 | 


Louiſa, late queen of Denmark, 


* 


| Yorke, earl of Hardwitke, _ 1 10 | 
General Lawrence, _—_ 180 
Lionel Sackville, duke of Dost, 1956 
General map of the Eaſt Indies, 199 
Map of North America, 19 
Charles Fitzroy, duke of Gn 247 
Right hon. Henry Fox, ſecretary of ſtate, 290 

The hon. Charles Townſhend, 8 303 
Lord Blakeney, 0 2 815 325 
Lord Loudon, | 357 
Captain Coram, 5 8. 416 
Admiral Byng, 2 

Vor. 3% 
ORD Henley, nt 


Charles, duke of n 9 19 
Hon. John Lockhart, late commanderi of his 


majeſty's ſhip Tartar, _ "al 1 Prat ui 
Colonel Coote, i 2 MP” 
Map of the ſeat of war in Germany, 3 1 
Brigadier General Monckton, 181 
The right hon. George Grenville, 204 
Captain Arthur Foreſt, <= 
Map of France, | 24846 
Edward, duke of York, 2 


Marshal Keith, £ — 


General Kingſley, 


Sir Piercy Brett, Knt. 


Commodore Keppel, 
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680 | DireAions for placing as Cuts. 
Thomas Cumming, 
Richard Tyrrel, Eſq. late captain of the Buck- . 


ingham, 


— 


— * of Northumberland, 


Vor. III. 


AP of 52 Weſt-Indies, 128 "i 
Map of the Caribbee [dands, _— 4 7 3 

General Amherſt, | e | 
Admiral Saunders (Sheet M) 
General Wolfe, (Sheet N) 
General Townſhend, © 
Admiral Pocock, 
Prince F erdinand, 


Lord George Sackville, 
| Vor. IV. 


FARQUIS of Granby, 

Lord Downe, 
Queen Carolina, 
George III. 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late lord biſhop © of 

London, 

Lord chief juſtice Willes, 
Duke of Devonſhire, 


Queen Charlotte, 


